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INTRODUCTION 


Everyone working in the field of Han history is deeply indebted to the transla- 
tions by E. Chavannes and H. H. Dubs. Without their efforts, the study of this 
period would be much more difficult and time-consuming. I have especially profited 
by the work of Professor H. H. Dubs, to whom I wish to express my gratitude. 
Since he is the first scholar to have entered seriously into Han history, I have in 
certain respects followed his method. Thus Dubs translates Chinese titles rather 
than rendering them in transcription. Often several translations of one and the 
same title are possible. However, it does not seem advisable to me to enter upon 
prolonged discussions as to which translation might be the best founded and thereby 
unnecessarily complicate matters. Uniformity is imperative, and since Professor 
Dubs has been the first to give English equivalents for a great number of Han 
offices, I have adopted all his translations and rendered additional titles in accor- 
dance with his practice.^) Wherever Chinese measurements had to be given in 
their western equivalents, I have used the converted figures computed by Dubs.*) 

As to the dilemma whether to translate Chinese texts into good English style 
even if in so doing it is necessary to take certain liberties with the original, or to 
keep as close to the original as possible even if this results in somewhat less good 
English, I have decided in favour of the latter course. It has seemed to me that 
for a student of history, interested in the Chinese historical style, a literal transla- 
tion would be the more valuable, even if, as a result, the English is strained. 

The chapter concerning historiography is disproportionately large. The reason 
why I have intentionally treated this subject in such detail is its importance for a 
correct interpretation of the text. It is to be regarded as a kind of introduction 
not only to the present analysis, but also to forthcoming additional studies of Later 
Han history. 

The present work would not have been possible without liberal grants from the 
»Humanistiska Fonden» in Sweden and the Wenner-Gren Foundation (former 
Viking Foundation) in New York, for which I wish to express my sincere thanks. 
I am deeply grateful to my friends Sybill and Otto van der Sprenkel who have 
read and corrected the manuscript. 

My greatest obligation is to my teacher. Professor Bernhard Karlgren, who has 
guided my studies in the field of Chinese. To him belongs my deep and humble 
gratitude for the privilege of having been his student. 

*) In an earlier article (64. Bielenstein) I translated hien as *districti». Following Dubs method, I 
now change this to »prefecture». 

*) 72. Dubs, I, pp. 276 ff. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


SK = Shi ki 
HS = Ts’ien Han shu 
HHS = Hou Han shu 

TKK = Tung kuan Han ki (mostly shortened to Tung kuan ki) 

SHS = Sii Han shu 
HHK = Hou Han ki 

The chapters of the HHS are arranged differently in the various editions. The 
Shao-hing- and Ki ku ko editions place the treatises (chi) after the biographies (he 
chuan), while the Palace edition arranges them between the basic records (pen ki) 
and the biographies. Thus, the numbers of the kiian are not identical. I give the 
kiian number for both systems, the first number referring to the Ki ku ko edition 
as used by the Hou Han shu tsi kie, the second to the Palace edition. Consequently 
23,53: 1 b means page 1 b in chapter 23 of the Ki ku ko edition which corresponds 
to chapter 53 of the Palace edition. 

If not otherwise indicated, all quotations are from the HHS. 
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TEXT HISTORY 


In the year A. D. 191, the warlord Tung Cho seized the person of Emperor Hien 
(190—220)^) and forced him to move from his capital, Lo-yang, to Ch’ang-an. 
Before the troops departed from Lo-yang, the city was looted and partly burned. 
The Hou Han shu*) describes how in the various libraries the books written on 
bamboo slips were tom to pieces and destroyed and how the silk scrolls were used 
as curtains and canopies if they were big or sewn into sacks if they were small. 
The Minister over the Masses, Wang Yiin, saved a number of books and carried 
them on 70 odd chariots with the army. En route, many of the chariots were aban- 
doned, and less than half of them arrived at Ch’ang-an (66,96: 11 b; 79 A, 109 A:3 a). 
Thus, at least a few of the documents from the archives were saved on this occasion, 
but it is hardly probable that many of these survived the chaos that followed the 
fall of the Later Han dynasty. What is more, history continued to repeat itself. 
At the beginning of the 4th century A. D., the Western Tsin dynasty had become 
so powerless that it no longer could resist the attacks of the Hiung-nu from the 
north. In 311 both Lo-yang and Ch’ang-an were looted, and the latter city was 
plundered again in 314. The archives of the Tsin dynasty suffered tremendously, 
and the looting of Lo-yang in 311 is regarded as one of the great losses of docu- 
ments and books in Chinese history. A few years later, the Tsin dynasty abandoned 
the north and selected Kien-k’ang, the present Nan-king, as the new capital. 
Again, it is hardly probable that any considerable part of the archives survived 
the transfer to the south. 

Fan Ye, the compiler of the present HHS, was bom in 398, a long time after the 
transfer of the capital. He saw the fall of the Eastern Tsin dynasty and the rise 
of the Liu Sung house in 420. Hence, it is obvious that his HHS could never have 
been based directly on documents from the archives of Later Han, simply because 
hardly any of them would have been preserved until his own time. Fan Ye 
must have compiled the HHS by using earlier histories on the same subject and 

*) Figures in parenthesis after the names of rulers refer to the yean of their reign. 

*) Henceforth quoted as HHS. 
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availing himself of the material furnished by them. Which then were his principal 
sources?^) 

The oldest and most important of the earlier histories is the Tung kuan Han ki, 
♦The Han Record of the Tung kuan [library]^, mostly shortened to Tung kuan 
ki®). It was not written by one man or at one time but composed successively all 
through the Later Han dynasty. 

The earliest parts of this history were composed by none other than Pan Ku 
(32—92) himself. Emperor Ming (58—75) issued an edict which ordered him in 
collaboration with the Prefect of Sui-yang®), Ch’en Tsung, the Prefect of Ch’ang- 
Yin Min, and the Attendant Official of the Director of the Retainers, Meng 
Yi, to write the pen ki of Emperor Kuang-wu (25—67). Furthermore, Pan Ku 
compiled biographies for the meritorious subjects of the kien-wu period (25—55) 
as well as records®) for Kung-sun Shu and the Troops from P’ing-lin and Sin-shi. 
The complete work consisted of 28 p’ien (40 A, 70 A: 8 a). 

In 120, the Empress Dowager, n4e Teng, by edict ordered the Supervisor of the 
Internuncios, Liu Chen (t soon after 126), the Grandee Remonstrant and Consul- 
tant, Li Yu (t soon after 135), together with Liu T’ao-t’u, and Liu Yi (ca. 58—125) 
to continue this history down to the beginning of the yung-ch’u period, i. e. 107 
(14, 44:7 b; 80 A, 110 A: 12 a). They composed pen ki for the Emperors Ming 
(68—75), Chang (76—88), Ho (89—105), and Shang (106); tables and biographies 
for meritorious subjects, distaff relatives of the emperors, and scholars, covering 

The bibliographical matericd about the HHS and its background is chiefly rendered by: 

1. Scattered notes in the biographies of the various histories. 

2. The bibliographical chapters of the histories as far as they exist or can be reconstructed. 

3. The different historical works themselves if preserved, especially with the introductions by 
their authors. 

4. Notes by writers who saw at lofist parts of the now lost works. Of great value in this respect 
is Liu Chl-ki*8 (661 — 721) Shi t*ung. 

6. The report of Yu Tsing and Wang Chu in 1036 and Ch’en Hao’s report after collating the 
PalcK^e edition of 1739. 

The textual history of the HHS early attracted the interest of Chinese scholars, and 
discussions of the problems involved have been written by many savants. Specicd mention 
should here be made of the bibliographical notes in the Si k’u ts’iian shu tsung mu, of 16. Wang 
Sien-k’ien’s (1842- — 1917) introduction to his Hou Han shu tsi kie, and of the works of 44. Tai 
Fem-yu (Rep.) and 20. Cheng Hou-sheng (Rep.). Among them, especially Cheng’s and Tai’s works 
can be highly reconunended. Cf. also 86. Swann, pp. 158 ff. 

*) Henceforth quoted as TKK. 

•) The Sui-yemg prefecture during Han belonged to the Liang kingdom and was situated S of the 
present Shang-k’iu hien, Ho-nan. 

*) The Ch’ang-ling prefecture during Later Han belonged to King-chao-yin and was situated 40 li 
NE of the present Hien-yang hien, Shen-si. 

•) Tsai ki They were written about rebels, pretenders, and bemdits in contrast to the pen ki of 

the emperors and empresses or the biographies of the meritorious subjects. This is the first time that 
the term tsai ki occurs in Chinese sources. It was later used by the authors of the Tsin shu. 
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the time from 58 to 106. After the work was completed, Liu Chen and Liu T’ao-t’u 
memorialized a request that it should be collated by the famous scholar Chang 
Heng (78—139). The memorial was not approved. After their death, Chang Heng 
himself several times repeated the petition, but each time it was rejected (59, 
89: 35 b). 

During the yiian-kia period (151 — 152), Emperor Huan (147—167) ordered the 
second extension of the work. A great number of scholars was mobilized for this 
enterprise: the Palace Attendant, Fu Wu-ki, the Grandee Remonstrant and Consul- 
tant, Huang King, the Grand Palace Grandee, Pien Shao, the Major, Ts’ui Shi 
(t ± the Grentlemen-consultants, Chu Mu (100—163), Ts’ao Shou, and 

Yen Tu (t 167) (26, 56:4 a; 52, 82:17 b; 64, 94:3 b; 80 A, 110 A: 16 a). They 
wrote biographies for the empresses and in all probability pen ki for the Emperors 
An (107—125), Shao (125), Shun (126-144), Ch’ung (145), and Chi (146), even if 
the latter is not explicitly stated. They composed tables for the kings and their 
sons, for the marquises, and for the Hundred Officials. The biographies for the 
meritorious subjects, scholars, and distaff relatives were continued. Accounts were 
written about the Shan-yii of the Hiung-nu and about the Western K’iang as well 
as a treatise on geography. The work was called Han ki, the ^Record of Hani^, 
and had by now expanded to 114 p’ien. 

The third continuation was ordered during the hi-p’ing period (172—177). The 
Imperial Household Grandee, Ma Mi-ti, together with Han Shuo, and the Gentle- 
men-consultants, Ts’ai Yung (133—192), Lu Chi (f 192), and Yang Piao (142— 
225) wrote additional pen ki and biographies and extended the already existant 
ones wherever this was possible. On his own, Ts’ai Yung also composed a number 
of treatises. The title of the history became Tung kuan Han ki, called after the 
Tung kuan library of the Southern Palace in Lo-yang (60 B, 90 B: 17 b; 64, 94: 12 a). 
Later, Yang Piao continued and completed the TKK down to the fall of the Later 
Han dynasty. The entire history then consisted of 143 kiian. 

It is, of course, of immeasurable value that the TKK was composed at such 
intervals all through the Later Han dynasty. In this way, the historians always 
described events which were close to their own time, and which often had been 
witnessed by themselves. Also, the long and peaceful history of the dynasty guaran- 
teed a steady and rich flow of all kinds of documents to the imperial archives where 
they were kept in good order and could be examined and copied by the historians. 
Hence, as regards the available historical material, the authors of the TKK were 
far better off than Pan Piao and Pan Ku in writing their HS. 

In the period embracing the end of Later Han and the beginning of San kuo, 
several minor works were compiled^). Hou Kin (± 190) wrote a Han huang te ki 
in 30 kiian (80 B, 110 B: 13 a). Wang Ts’an (177—217) composed a Han mo 3 dng 
hiung ki in 10 kiian and Liu Fang a Han Ling Hien er ti ki in 6 kiian. The Han 

If not otherwise indicated, the following information is drawn from Sui shu's king tsi chi. 
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Hien ti k’i kii chu in 5 kiian also originates from this time as well as the Hien ti 
chuan^). 

Next in order of the histories comes a Hou Han shu, written in the San kuo 
period. Its author was Sie Ch’eng, a subject of the Wu dynasty (222—277). He 
belonged to a family with literary interests and reached the peak of his official 
career as Grand Administrator of the Wu-ling commandery*). His work consisted 
of 130 kiian. Other Han historians of the San kuo period were Ts’iao Chou (199— 
270) who compiled a Hou Han ki^) and a Ku shi k’ao, and Yiian Ye who wrote 
a Hien ti ch’un ts’iu in 10 kiian. 

A great number of histories were composed during the Tsin dynasty (265—419). 
Thus, the Honorary Regular Attendant^), Sie Ying (t 282), compiled a Hou Han 
shu in 100 kiian. — During the t’ai-shi period (265—274), a member of the imperial 
clan, the Director of the Department of the Imperial Library®), Si-ma Piao (240— 
306), wrote a work in 83 kiian which he called the »Continued Han shu», Sii Han 
shu®). — The Honorary Regular Attendant, Hua K’iao (t 293), used the TKK as 
his source and completed a Han Hou shu, »The Later Book of Han», in 97 kiian. 
The bibliographical chapter of the Sui shu changed this title by mistake to Hou 
Han shu, an error which since then has prevailed. Hua K’iao intended to write 12 
pen ki for the emperors, 2 pen ki for the empresses, 10 codes (tien ^), and 70 
biographies. He thus consciously changed the name of the treatises (chi iS). At 
his death, the codes were not yet completed. His sons Ch’e and Ch’ang finished 
them.’) — K’ung Yen (268—320) wrote a Hou Han shang shu in 6 kiian and a Hou 
Han ch’un ts’iu, also in 6 kiian. — Furthermore, Ko Hung compiled a Hou Han 
shu ch’ao®), Sie Shen a Hou Han shu in 122 kiian, the Director of the Department 
of the Imperial Library, Yiian Shan-sung®) (f 401), a Hou Han shu in 100 kiian, Chang 
Fan a Hou Han ki in 30 kiian, and Chang Ying a Hou Han nan ki in 55 kiian. The 
Shan yang kung tsai ki^®) by Yiie Tsi seems also to have been written during this 
time. Most important, however, of all the histories written under the Tsin dynasty, 
simply because it has been preserved in its entirety, is for us the Hou Han ki^^) in 
30 kiian by Yiian Hung (320—376)^*). The HHK is notable for the fact that it 


Cf. Er shi wu shi pu pien p. 3222: 1. 

*) Situated in Hu-nan. Cf. K'ai ming edition p. 1042: 3. 

*) Cf. Er shi wu shi pu pien p. 3219: 3. 

For the translation of the first pent of this title cf. 82. Kramers, p 55, note 163. 

») Cf. ibid., p. 62, note 187. 

•) Henceforth quoted as SHS. 

’) Cf. his biography in Tsin shu, kiian 44. 

®) K’ung Yen’s and Ko Hung’s works are mentioned in the bibliographical chapter of the Sin T’ang shir. 
•) His name is sometimes wrongly given as Yuan Sung. 

»Duke of Shan-yang» was the title conferred upon the last emperor of the Han dynasty after his 
abdication. 

Henceforth quoted as HHK. 

Cf. his biography in Tsin shu, kiian 92. 
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does not follow the traditional arrangement of the material into pen ki for the 
emperors and biographies for the subjects. Instead, it uses the annalistic style 
and records all events chronologically.^) 

It is obvious that the later the above mentioned histories were compiled, the 
less documents from the Han archives were at the disposal of their authors. Hence, 
to a considerable extent they had to borrow from their predecessors. This can be 
traced in considerable detail, but to publish my results here is beyond the scope of 
the present study. 


Author 

Book title 

Origined 

number 

of kuem 

Number of 

kiian etccor- 
ding to Sui 
shu’s king 
tsi chi 

Present 

number 

of kuem 

V^rioiift Authors 

Tung kuan Han ki 

143 

143 

24 

Hou Kin {± 190) 

Han huang te ki ........ 

30 

30 

1 

Wang Ts’an (177—217) 

Hem mo ying hiung ki . . 

10 

10 

1 

Liu Fang 

Han Ling Hien er ti ki . . 

6 

3 

— 

Official historians 

Hem Hien ti k*i kii chu . . 

5 

5 

— 

T 

Hien ti chuem 

T 

— 

— 

Sio Oh’eng 

Hou Hem shu 

130 

130 

8 

Ts’iao Chou (199 — 270) 

Hou Hem ki 




> 

Ku shi k*ao 

T 

26 

1 

Yuan Ye 

Hien ti ch’un ts’iu 

10 

10 

-•) 

1 

Sie Ying (f 282) 

Hou Han shu 

100 

66 

Sl-ma Piao (240—306) 

Sii Hem shu 

83 

83 

13») 

Hua K’iao (t 293) 

Hou Hem shu 

97 

17 

2 

K’ung Yen (268—320) 

Hou Hem shemg shu 

6 

6*) 


• 

Hou Han ch’im ts’iu 

6 

6*) 

— 

Ko Himg 

Hou Hem shu ch’ao ..... 

T 

30*) 

— 

Yuan Hung (320 — 376) 

Hou Han ki 

30 

30 

30 

Sie Shen 

Hou Han shu 

122 

86 

1 

Yu£m Shan -sung (f 401) .... 

Hou Hem shu 

100 

96 

1 

Chang Fan 

Hou Han ki 

30 

30 

1 

Chang Ying 

Hou Han nan ki 

66 

46 


Yue Trf 

Shem yang kung tsai ki . . 

10 

10 

— 


*) The list of authors and books given above is not complete. Several minor works and books con- 
cerning geographically limited areas and limited topics could also be mentioned. It would seem, 
however, that the survey includes the most important of Fan Ye’s predecessors. 

*) The Ku kin shuo pu ts’img shu reproduces 1 double page, representing edl that is left of a Hien ti 
ch’un ts’iu of an unknown author. 

•) This figure includes the treatises of the present HHS, corresponding to 8 kiian of the former SHS. 
Cf. infra pp. 16 — 17. 

*) According to the bibliographical chapter of the Sin T’ang shu. 
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When Fan Ye compiled his HHS, parts of the above mentioned works were 
already lost and some of the books had in all probability completely disappeared. 
In order to give at least an idea of the losses and at the same time to arrange 
the above mentioned works in a more surveyable form, I present the preceding 
list. 

In 4 of these 22 cases, the original number of kiian is not known. Comparing 
the remaining 18 works we find that their original total number of kiian was 973. 
By the time of the Sui dynasty (581— 618) the figure had shrunken to about 800 
which indicates a loss of ca. 18 %'). This means that at the time of Fan Ye, some 
150 years earlier, the greater part of the histories was still extant. Some were 
probably badly damaged, and a few had disappeared completely, but on the whole 
Fan Ye was not too badly placed. Modem historians are in a much worse position. 
Of the above mentioned works only a few kiian have survived to our time; an 
additional 44 kiian have painstakingly been reconstructed from quotations thanks 
to industrious Ts’ing scholars, especiaUy Wang Wen-t*ai and Yao Chi-yin. The 
former published the Ts’i kia Hou Han shu with reconstructed passages from the 
works of the seven authors Sie Ch’eng, Sie Ying, Si-ma Piao, Hua K’iao, Sie Shen, 
Yiian Shan-sung, and Chang Fan. Yao Chi-yin’s Hou Han shu pu yi includes, 
apart from the above mentioned authors, also the TKK. Yet, in spite of all these 
efforts, only 83 kiian of the former 973 are left to-day, a total loss of 91 %. The 
reason is of course that after Fan Ye had made use of the earlier histories for his 
own compilation they were superseded by this new HHS. Since they no longer 
were read they fell into oblivion and were gradually lost. 

Fan Ye was bom A. D. 398 in the northwestern comer of Hu-pei. His style 
was Wei-tsung.2) Early he showed inclination for study which is not so strange 
as several members of his clan had displayed similar talents. Thus, Fan Ye’s pater- 
nal great-grandfather. Fan Wang (ca. 308—372), had been a scholar as well as 
a prominent official. Fan Ye’s grandfather. Fan Ning (339—401), was also a high 
official and wrote inter alia an explanation to the Ku Liang commentary of the 
Ch’un ts’iu. Fan Ye’s father. Fan T’ai (355—428), had an even more spectacular 
career and became (Jeneral of Chariots and Cavalry. He too published several 
works. The son of Fan Ning’s brother, i. e. Fan T’ai’s cousin, Fan Hung-chi 
(±373), was Erudit at the Imperial University of the Tsin dynasty. Finally, Fan 
Wang’s brother’s son’s son, K’i (±350), also became a well-known scholar. 

Fan Ye in the usual way started his official career and advanced slowly through 
the ranks. He had, however, the bad luck to get intoxicated during a state funeral. 

The figure of 18 % represents the possible maximum loss as the bibliographies of the T’ang histo- 
ries record a greater number of preserved kiian than the Sui shu. The reason for the difference is 
difficult to know. It is conceivable that the Imperial Library of Sui simply was less well stocked them 
the one of T’emg. 

*) Cf. his biographies in Sung shu 69 and, following the biography of his father, Fern T’eu, in Nem 
shi 33. 
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As a result he was degraded to become Grand Administrator of the Siian-ch’eng 
commandery, situated in present An-hui south of the Yang-tsi. Since he no longer 
had reason to hope for a career, he began to compile the HHS. Thus, amusingly 
enough, the HHS largely owes its existence to the fact that its author got drunk 
once too often. Fan Ye seems to have borne a grudge against the government 
and finally got involved in a plan to dethrone Emperor Wen (424—453). The 
plot leaked out, and the conspirators were arrested and publicly executed. For 
some strange reason the year of Fan Ye’s death is always given as 445. This is 
wrong. The pen ki of Emperor Wen in the Sung shu states clearly^) that Fan was 
executed in the 25th year of the yiian-kia period, in the 12th month, and on the 
day yi-wei. This, according to our chronology, was the 24th of January, 446. 

Fan Ye’s original idea was to write 10 basic records (pen ki), 10 treatises (chi), 
and 80 biographies (lie chuan), 100 p’ien in all. At his death, the pen ki and the 
lie chuan were completed but not the chi. Thanks to cross-references in HHS as 
well as a remark in the chapter on literature (wen hiie) of the Nan Ts’i shu, we 
know the titles of 6 of these planned but never completed sections. They were 
the treatises on the Hundred Officials, on Rites and Music, on Imperial Chariots 
and Garments, on the Five Elements, on Astronomy, and on the Provinces and 
Commanderies. The Si k’u ts’iian shu tsung mu sub HHS makes the curious remark 
that Fan Ye had entrusted the writing of the treatises to a certain Sie Chan but 
that this man got scared through the death of Fan Ye and therefore dropped the 
project.*) However, Sie Chan lived from 387 to 421 and thus died when Fan Ye 
was only 23 years old. The whole story therefore seems to be an anachronism. In 
fact, neither Fan Ye’s nor Sie Chan’s biography (Sung shu 56, Nan shi 19) mentions 
anything to the effect that the latter collaborated with Fan Ye. 

In compiling his HHS, Fan Ye used the TKK as his main source but drew infor- 
mation as well from the other extant histories which were available to him. In 
doing so, he rearranged the material according to his own ideas and did not follow 
in detail the disposition of the TKK. Thus, the Ts’ing scholar Ch’en Hao points 
out that Chang Heng (78—139) during Later Han in a memorial forwarded certain 
criticisms against Si-ma Ts’ien and Pan Ku. Inter alia he remarked that the Keng- 
shi Emperor (23—25) for some time was the only Han emperor recognized by all. 
It therefore was not correct that Pan Ku in the TKK began his account with the 
. kien-wu period (25—55) of Emperor Kuang-wu (25—57). Instead the keng-shi 
period ought to be inserted before the kien-wu period. The suggestion of the memorial 
was not adopted. However, Fan Ye’s pen ki lA starts with this very keng-shi 
period, and thus he preferred another arrangement to the one of the TKK.*) 

In rearranging the material. Fan Ye did not rewrite it. He copied his sources 
so closely as actually sometimes to make the HHS inconsistent. Thus, Liu Siu 

Cf. K’ai ming edition p. 1428: 2. 

*) This has been repeated by 89. Wylie, p. 14, and by 20. Cheng, p. 24. 

*) Cf. HHS 1 A: 3 b Tsi kie quoting the K*ao cheng. 
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is mentioned under his posthumous name »Kuang-wu» from chapter 1 A to 20,50. 
From chapter 21,51 and onwards he suddenly and without apparent reason is 
called )>Shi-tsu» which was his temple name. The present TKK never mentions 
Liu Siu by any of these designations but refers to him as )>the Emperors. Hence, 
Fan Ye in this respect seems to have been influenced by other sources, first in one 
way and then in another. It might prove possible to trace these influences, but 
it is doubtful whether much would be gained. Inconsistencies of this type are only 
to be expected in a compilation. 

Fan Ye was not the only one who attempted to unite the material of the earUer 
histories into one work. Liu Yi-k’ing (403—444) and Siao Tsi-hien (489—537) 
each compiled a Hou Han shu. However, while Fan Ye’s HHS is preserved in 
its entirety, the works of Liu and Siao are completely lost. The former is still 
mentioned in the bibliographical chapter of the Sui shu and the latter in the Kiu 
T’ang shu and Sin T’ang shu. Thereafter both histories disappear without trace. 

The bibliographical chapter of the Sung shi records Fan Ye’s HHS as having 
90 kiian which is identical with the present work.^) The 10 pen ki and 80 lie chuan 
originally compiled made together 90 p’ien, indicating that the 90 kiian of Sung 
times (960-1279) correspond to the original division in p'ien. However, the biblio- 
graphical chapters of the Sui shu and both T’ang histories record 97 and 92 kiian 
respectively. This has been explained in the plausible way that some of the kiian 
were too heavy and therefore had been divided into independent chapters. In 
Sui times (589—618) 7 kiian were divided, in T’ang times (618—907) 2, and in 
Sung times none. The lesser number of 90 kiian mentioned in the Sung shi there- 
fore not necessarily implies a loss of chapters. In fact, all authorities agree that 
the HHS has been handed down without any losses. 

Furthermore, the Sui shu mentions a Hou Han tsan lun in 4 kiian while the 
T’ang histories have a lun tsan in 5 kiian. The tsan are rimed »eulogiesi>, a poetical 
praise of one or several persons.^) The lun or »discussionsi> never concern more 
than one person and represent a brief judgment of the historian. As Wang Sien- 
k’ien points out in the introduction to his Hou Han shu tsi kie (p. 2 a), it is impossible 
to know why the number of kiian is 4 in one case and 5 in the other. The Sung 
shi no longer mentions the discussions and eulogies which indicates that they by 
then already had been cut apart and inserted into the HHS as Fan Ye doubtlessly 
had intended from the beginning. 

Until the Sung dynasty, the HHS consisted of solely pen ki and lie chuan. Only 
then the present 30 treatises were added. What actually happened is this: during 
the Liang dynasty (502—556) a certain Liu Chao wrote a commentary to Fan 
Ye’s HHS in 180 kiian. Since the HHS had no treatises, he took the 8 treatises 

') Not counting the treatiBes. 

*) It is by no means sure that the eulogies all were written by Fan Ye himself. Thus, the eulogy for 
Emperor Kuang-wu (1 B: 24 b — 25 a) refers to the Han dynasty as dour» Han which would soimd 
strange if it originated from Fan Ye. 
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of Si-ma Piao’s SHS, cut them apart into subdivisions to become 30 kiian in all 
and made a commentary to them also^). Of this commentary only 125 kiian existed 
in Sui times and 58 in T’ang times. During the Sung dynasty, the commentary 
had dwindled away to 30 kiian, and these were exactly the notes to Si-ma Piao’s 
treatises. Already in T’ang times these treatises had been regarded as addenda 
to Fan Ye’s HHS but they had so far never appeared together in the official 
editions. In 1022, Sun Shi memorialized that the treatises in 30 kiian from now 
on should be added to the HHS. He made, however, the mistake of stating that 
these treatises had been compiled by Liu Chao, not realizing that Liu only was the 
commentator.*) The memorial was approved. On Dec. 10, 1022, the Academy 
received an imperial order to act in accordance with the memorial. Thereupon 
an edition of the HHS was published consisting of 120 kiian.*) 

After Si-ma Piao’s treatises had been added to the HHS, the work was complete 
but for the tables (piao). As can be seen from the SK and HS, such tables are by 
no means superfluous. Not only do they render material in a more surveyable 
form which vastly facilitates the study of the histories, but they also furnish 
additional information. The TKK, as shown above, contained the customary 
tables. Fan Ye, however, originally planned basic records, treatises, and biogra- 
phies alone. He might later have included tables as well, but his activities were cut 
short through his execution. During Sung times, Hiung Fang decided to remedy 
the disadvantage and hence compiled tables in 10 kiian. His example was followed 
by a host of Ts’ing scholars: Wan Si-t’ung, Ts’ien Ta-chao, Lien Shu, Chu Yi-tun, 
Hua Chan-en, Huang Ta-hua, and during the republic Chou Ming-t’ai, and Shen 
Wei-hien. These tables, while useful, are yet of lesser value than the correspondmg 
ones of the SK and HS. The various authors could do nothing more than draw 
all information from the HHS itself and then arrange it in the customary fashion. 
Therefore the tables contain no new information, and they have never been in- 
corporated into the HHS. 

With the exception of the treatises, the official commentary to the HHS was 
written in T’ang times. It was ordered by the Heir-apparent Li Hien (651 — 684)^) 
and composed by such scholars as Chang Ta-an, Liu Na-y^n, Ko Hi-hiian, Hii 
Shu-ya, Ch’eng Hiian-yi, Shi Ts’ang-chu, and Chou Pao-ning. These commentators 
divided 10 of the kiian into A and B chaptera. As the present HHS still has 10 
divided kiian, it is probable that this arrangement is identical with the one adopted 
by the T’ang scholars. Frequently, the commentators quoted works which later 
have been lost, this being of great value for later historians. On Jan. 11, 677, the 

q Cf. Liang shu, kiian 49; Nan shi, kUan 72. 

*) The Shao-hing edition reproduces Sun Shi’s memorial as an introduction to the treatises. Cf. also 
16. Wang Sien-k’ien’s introduction, p. 6 b. 

*) This is the number of kiian of the present HHS. The treatises are still divided into 30 kiian, but 
the number of subjects is only 8, corresponding to the original 8 treatises of Si-ma Pieio’s SHS. 

*) He became Heir-apparent in 675. 
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commentary was completed and presented to the emperor. Later, Li Hien fell 
into disgrace and was degraded to become a commoner. In 684, the Empress, 
n6e Wu, forced him to commit suicide. The Profound Exemplar realized that an 
injustice had been done, and after the death of the empress, he conferred upon 
Li Hien the posthumous name of Chang-huai. Since then, the commentary has been 
known as the commentary of Chang-huai.^) In T’ang times, the treatises were not 
yet incorporated in the HHS, and therefore the T’ang scholars made no commentary 
to them. When during Sung the treatises were inserted, Liu Chao’s commentary 
was taken over as well. 

Little is known about the editions of the HHS during the T’ang dynasty. 
However, more than one must have existed because the authors of the commentary 
of Chang-huai refer to K)ther editions^.*) They all seem to have been handwritten 
copies. 

During Sung, the Grand Exemplar (976—997) in the 7th month of the 5th year 
of the ch’un-hua period (994) ordered a collating and printing of the HHS. The 
scholars mobilized for this enterprise were Ch’en Ch’ung (944—1013), Yiian Si-tao, 
Yin Shao, Chao K’uang, Chao An-jen (958—1018), Sun Ho, and others. This is 
the so-called Ch’un-hua edition of which a few fragments still are extant. 

The next printing of the HHS was the King-te edition, ordered during the king-te 
period, on Febr. 15, 1004,*) by the True Exemplar (998—1022) and collated by 
Tiao K’an (945—1013), Chao Hui, and Ting Sun-fu. 

In 1022, Sun Shi memorialized that the treatises ought to be incorporated into 
the HHS. Consequently on Dec. 10, 1022, a new edition was ordered. This was 
during the k’ien-hing period, and therefore the printing is known as the K’ien- 
hing edition. Now for the first time the treatises were published together with 
the HHS. However, in order to stress that they originally did not belong there, 
they were not inserted between the basic records and the biographies as is the 
case in the HS but added after the biographies. 

In the Ist year of the king-yu period (1034), the Assistant of the Department of 
the Imperial Library, Yii Tsing (1000—1064), memorialized that the HHS contai- 
ned a number of mistakes which through comparison with other editions and 
books could and ought to be corrected. The memorial was approved and on Oct.31, 
1034, Yii Tsing was ordered together with Wang Chu (997—1057), Chang Kuan, 
and others to make still another collating of the HHS. When the work was 
completed in the later half of 1035, Yii Tsing and Wang Chu handed in a report. 
In this they briefly recapitulated the text history of the HHS and added that they 


Henceforth quoted as commentary. Cf. Li Hien's biography in Kiu T’ang shu, kiian 86. 

*) For the various editions of the HHS cf. 16. Wang Sien-k’ien’s introduction, pp. 8 b — 9 a, and 44. 
Tai, pp. 77 — 95. 

’) Cf. 44. Tai, p. 82; 16. Weuig Sien-k’ien maintains in his introduction (p. 8 b) that this edition was 
ordered alrecidy during the hien-p’ing period (998 — 1003). 
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themselves had inserted 512 characters into the text, removed 143, and changed 
411.^) This printing is known as the King-yu edition. ^ 

In 1062, the Benevolent Exemplar (1023—1063) read the HHS and discovered 
that the character ^ in the connection with the character IB*) consistenly and 
mistakenly was written He ordered Liu Pin (1022—1088) again to collate the 
HHS. Liu Pin collected his observations in a work, called Tung Han shu k’an wu. 
The new edition was completed in the beginning of the hi-ning period (1068—1077), 
thus soon after 1068. This was under the rule of the Divine Exemplar (1068— 
1085), the one who consented to Wang An-shi’s reforms. 

After the north of China had been lost to the Jurchen, one more edition of the 
HHS was printed in the south, the so-called Shao-hing edition. The cutting of 
the printing blocks was started in the shao-hing period (1131 — 1162) but not yet 
finished when the Eminent Exemplar abdicated in 1162. This can be seen from the 
fact that not only his personal name is tabooed in the text but also the personal 
name of his successor the Filial Exemplar (1163—1189).*) In this edition, Liu Pin’s 
remarks were inserted after the T’ang commentary. It is the earliest one preserved 
and has been photolithographically reproduced in the Po na edition of the 
dynastic histories. The treatises were still printed after the biographies, but in 
the table of contents they were already and for the first time inserted between 
the latter and the basic records. 

During Ming (1368—1644) the Southern Academy edition was completed in 
1532 and the Northern Academy edition in 1606. The treatises were now placed 
between the basic records and the biographies. 

During the Ts’ing dynasty (1644—1911), for the last time a number of scholars 
under the chairmanship of Ch’en Hao collated the HHS. The staff consisted of 
Chu Liang-k’iu, Ts’i Chao-nan (1703—1768), Lu Tsung-k’ai, Sun Jen-lung, Hang 
Shi-tsiin (1696—1773), Wan Sung-ling, Tseng Shang-wei, and others.^) Their 
remarks were collected into a Hou Han shu k’ao cheng*). In 1739 the so-called 
Palace edition was completed with the K'ao-cheng separately added after each 
chapter. 

Apart from the official editions described above, a great number of private 
editions has also been published during the coume of time. Perhaps most famous 
among them is the Ki ku ko edition of Mao Tsin (1598—1659). In this printing 
the treatises are still added after the biographies. The great scholar Wang Sien- 
k’ien (1842—1917) used this Ki ku ko edition as the basic text for his Hou Han 


*) The report is reproduced in the last volume of the Soo ye shan femg edition (cf. infra p. 20) and has 
been translated by 69. Chavannes, pp. 211 — 215. 

*) Meiuiing »new-cultivated fields*). 

•) Cf. the interesting study of 17. Chang, p. 14 b. 

Their report is reproduced in the first volume of the Hou Han shu tsi kie, pp. 70 a — 71 a, and in 
the last volume of the Sao ye shan fang edition (cf. infra p. 20). 

•) Henceforth quoted as K^ao cheng. 
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shu tsi kie.^) Collecting the observations of all important commentators down 
to his own time, he inserted them into the work, headed by the characters tsi kie*), 
♦Collected Explanations*, in brackets. Further material has been assembled by 
Wang Sien-k’ien’s pupils and under the name of kiao pu®), ^Addenda to the 
Collating*, been placed at the end of each chapter. One sometimes meets the 
opinion that Wang Sien-k’ien’s Ts’ien Han shu pu chu is superior to his Hou Han 
shu tsi kie. True, Wang’s own remarks limit themselves mostly to the identifica- 
tion of place names. However, the Tsi kie faithfully incorporates the majority 
of all explanations which have any value at all. In this way it vastly facilitates 
the study of the HHS, indebting the student deeply to its author. 

The editions which have been exploited for the present study are the Shao- 
hing edition of the Po na pen, the Hou Han shu tsi kie, and the Palace edition. 
For the latter I have used the reduced facsimile print of the original edition, 
published by the Sao ye shan fang in Shang-hai 1930. 

As regards the various commentators of the HHS, I refer the reader to the list 
of literature at the end of this volume. The most important among them are: 


Liu Pin (1022-1088). 

Wu Jen-kie (Flor. 1137-1149). 
Hu San-sing (1230—1287). 

Ho Cho (1661-1722). 

Ch’en King-yiin (f 1747). 

Hui Tung (1697-1758). 

Wang Ming-sheng (1722—1798). 
Chao Yi (1727-1814). 


Ts’ien Ta-hin (1728—1804). 
Ts’ien Ta-chao (1744—1813). 
Hung Liang-ki (1746—1809). 
Shen K’in-han (1775-1832). 
Hou K’ang (1798-1837). 

Chou Shou-ch’ang (1814—1884). 
Wang Sien-k’ien (1842—1917). 
Shen Ming-yi (Ts’ing). 


As can be seen from this survey, the HHS got its due share of interest from 
the great Ts’ing scholars. It should be pointed out that it is worth while to study 
the works of these commentators separately. Sometimes remarks have been 
overlooked by Wang Sien-k’ien. Also, by reading their works in one connection, 
the student gets a clearer impression of the scholarly standing of the various 
authors and hence of the objectivity of their remarks. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 

THE PURPOSE OF THE HISTORY 

It has been pointed out in the previous chapter that Fan Ye no longer had 
access to the archives of Later Han times. He compiled the HHS by borrowing 
material from earlier histories. His own contributions as historian are mainly the 
way in which he selected from his predecessors and how he rearranged their 

') Published after his death in Ch'ang-sha 1923. 

*) Henceforth quoted as Tai kie, 

*) Henceforth quoted as Kiao pu. 
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material. Thus, neither he nor any of his predecessors alone can take the whole 
credit or blame for the present work. The responsibility is shared by all. 

On the following pages I will make an attempt to describe how these authors 
of the HHS went to work, and the term »historian» will thus collectively refer to 
all of them if not otherwise indicated. All observations and conclusions are entirely 
based on the HHS and its sources. I want to stress this fact, as from the historio- 
graphical point of view it seems to be an advantage to analyse one of the histories 
at a time. On the other hand, this also constitutes a limitation. The results cannot 
be generalized automatically to be true for Chinese historiography of later times. 
Similarities and discrepancies will have to be decided from case to case. 

Chinese historiography is certainly an enormous field and difficult to tackle. 
Fortimately, important contributions have been made especially by such scholars 
as E. Chavannes in his Mimoires historiqueSy by Lo Chen-ying in her Une famiUe 
d'historiena et son oeuvre y and by Ch. S. Gardner in his Chinese traditional historio- 
graphy. I do not intend to recapitulate what these scholars have said but only to 
make some further remarks in the margin, exemplified by quotations. 

The sources of the HHS are of the same type as those of the HS. They consist 
mainly of all kinds of documents, assembled in the imperial archives. The Chinese 
have always been veritable bureaucrats, continuously writing reports, financial 
accounts, requisitions, statistical records etc., all in several copies and all 
preserved in different places, from the imperial archives in the capital down to 
those of the prefectures in the various parts of the country. The yamens of the 
Grand Minister over the Masses and the Grandee Secretary kept files for the higher 
officials with items about their career and record. The memorials constitute an 
additional most important group of documents, which in turn consists of different 
types. Technically, all kinds of addresses sent to the emperor were classified as 
memorials, irrespective of whether they were reports from civilian or military 
officials, advice concerning governmental questions, criticism of conditions of the 
time, humble praise of the emperor and his government, complaints about real or 
imaginary injustices, recommendations for office, etc. Evidently all or most of 
these memorials were preserved in the archives, as the HHS also quotes some 
which were not approved by the emperor.^) Another group of importance is the 
imperial edicts as well as the records of court-conferences. In addition to these 
governmental documents, there also were the works of the famous scholars and 
poets of the time from which the historian was free to give lengthy quotations. 

For at least Later Han times and onwards, there still exists another type of 
source material, the so called ^Diaries of Activity and Reposes (K’i kii chu). The 
first time such a record is mentioned at all in Chinese history, is in the HHS: 

10 A: 9 a— 9 b. )>[The Empress Dowager, n6e Ma] herself composed the Diary of Activity 
and Repose of the Illustrious Exemplar (Hien-tsimg)*).^ 

*) Cf. for instcuice the memorials of the unfortunate Feng Yen, 28 A, 58 A: 5 b ff. and 28 B, 58 B. 

*) This was the temple name of Emperor Ming who ruled 58 — 75. 
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Chu Hi-tsu, who has made a study of the Diaries, is of the opinion that Emperor 
Ming’s Diary of Activity and Repose is the very first one composed in China.^) 
I think, however, that this conclusion, shared by Gardner*), is somewhat rash. This 
is hinted at by the fact that the above quoted text continues in the following way: 

»She removed [from the record] the affair of her elder brother [Ma] Fang taking part 
in healing and preparing medicine.*) The emperor^) requested and said: ’[The official of] 
the Yellow Gate, my maternal uncle, nourished [Emperor Ming] morning and evening 
nearly one year. Now that [the Diary] has no praise and moreover does not record his 
diligent toil, is there then not an error? ’ The Empress Dowager said: ’I do not wish to 
cause later generations to hear that the late emperor frequently treated as relatives (i. e. 
unduly favoured) a family of the harem*). Therefore I do not make this known. ’ » 

This shows clearly that Diary of Activity and Repose is not mentioned because 
of its own importance. The whole event is included in the history only because 
it serves to illustrate the modesty and virtue of the empress. In other words, we 
only accidentally, by a happy chance, learn that there existed a Diary of Activity 
and Repose of Emperor Ming. It might be the first one, but, on the other hand, 
similar records might very well have been composed before. In fact, the many 
personal details told about previous emperors practically postulate the earlier 
existence of records of that kind. 

Chu Hi-tsu with good reason corrects a remark by Tu Yu in his T’lmg tien, 
according to which the Diaries were written by )>female clerks* (nii shi) within the 
palace. Chu Hi-tsu believes that this misunderstanding is due to the fact that 
the Empress Dowager, nee Ma, is said to have ^composed* the Diary. But, obviously, 
she would not have included the episode about her brother Ma Fang at all if she 
had been the original composer. Thus, in reality, she only supervised the final 
redaction of the Diary. 

The subject of the Diaries was the activities of the emperors, not only their 
public ones, but also their private activities within the palace, where the officials 
of the outer court were not admitted. Therefore, officials belonging to the inner 
court, the palace, must have participated in making these continuous entries about 
the sayings and doings of the emperors. 

Among all this wealth of material, the historian made his selection and incor- 
porated many of the documents into his history. The HHS therefore, after the 

23. Chu, pp. 629 — 631. A Kin chung k’i kii chu from the time of Emperor Wu (140 — 87), mentioned 
in Sui shu’s king tsi chi, is not authentic. 

*) 78. Gardner, p. 88. 

•) SHS 1: 10 a — 10 b is more detailed: »Emperor Ming’s constitution was not in order. He summoned 
[the officical of] the Yellow Gate [Ma] F£mg to find the reason (?) and to take part in healing and 
preparing medicine. Morning and night he toiled diligently.* (In this passage I have treinslated pen, 
literally »root*, as *to find the reason* but this is far from satisfactory. This word might be a corruption. 
It should be noted that the parallel in 24, 64: 20 a writes ju, *to enter*.) 

*) Emperor Chang (76 — 88), her son. 

*) I follow the Shcm-hing edition which has The other editions write 
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model of the HS and SK, consistsy to a certain extent, of direct quotations of 
various kinds. Under these circumstances, it might well be asked whether the HHS 
really is a history at all. Is it not rather a collection and publication of documents, 
a iKliplomatarium)>, in the same way as the editions of manuscripts from our archives? 
The value of the HHS would of course remain the same if not increase, but the 
part of the »historian» would be reduced to one of an editor. 

The answer is that the HHS, and this is true also of all the other histories, is 
far more than a mere collection of documents. It is a history in its own right, 
in the same way as for instance the works of a Thucydides or a Livy. The Chinese 
historian was faced with the problem of making a selection among the documents, 
a step which was forced upon him by the abundance of material. If he had edited 
all documents of a limited period or all documents of a special 
type, his work would not have deserved the name of a history. It would have 
been a )Kiiplomatarium». But, as he selected among the various documents, 
chose some of them, discarded others, and finally arranged his selected material 
in a certain way, he must have been guided by a conception of some kind. The 
question then is, what was his purpose? 

Different opinions have been offered by various authors. Thus, H. H. Dubs 
says in his important article about the reliability of Chinese histories: »The classical 
Chinese conception of history has been that it is a record of events. The interpreta- 
tion of events, which is today considered the main function of the historian, would 
have been rejected by classical Chinese historians as something quite distinct from 
history. For such an interpretation must be subjective, whereas history, as such, 
was expected to be entirely objective.)>^) ^Chinese histories were written by bureau- 
crats attached to the central government and for the use of such bureaucrats. 
Official position was the almost universal goal of literary study, so that this orienta- 
tion was inevitable . . . The HS contains the features bureaucrats needed to know: 
the names of the administrative divisions of the empire, important new legal 
enactments, economic and social experiments of the government, regulations for 
new currencies, changes in the Confucian canon, details of military campaigns, 
and extensive extracts from literary works, as well as the genealogy of the imperial 
clan and descriptions of the adornments in the imperial harem. Since Chinese 
histories were written for bureaucrats, the conditions of the common people find 
little mention.)>*) 

C. B. Sargent is of quite another opinion: »The history of the Former Han dynasty 
is not essentially a comprehensive history or a survey of all aspects of Chinese 
life and civilization in the Former Han period. It is a record of the outstanding 
events in the empire which affected the Imperial house.»^) In another connection 
he says: ^Instead of being a ’history of the dynasty’, the Han Documents is really 

q 73. Dubs p. 29. 

*) Ibid. p. 31. 

*) 85. Sargent p. 190. 
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an Imperial political history of the reigning family of Liu during the Former 
Han dynasty. 

W. Eberhard offers a third point of view. He remarks that the historian 
belonged to the gentry. »Es ist also selbstverstandlich, dass die Historiker Gewicht 
legen auf die giinstige Darstellung der Verhaltnisse ihrer Gentry, dagegen sich 
wenig interessieren fiir die anderen Bevolkerungsschichten, wie Bauem, Soldaten, 
Sklaven und andere. So kann man dies Geschichtswerk (und dasselbe gilt auch 
fiir die anderen) als eine ’Geschichte der Gentry der T-Zeit’ bezeichnen, und innerhalb 
dieser ist das Werk eine zugunsten einer bestimmten Familiengruppe der Gentry 
tendenziose Arbeit. Die Behauptung, dass die chinesische Geschichtsschreibung 
ein Hochstmass an Objektivitat darstelle, ist in dieser Form imrichtig.^*) »Es fallt 
beim Lesen der Annalen auf, dass viele Personen zu grossen Familien gehoren . . . 
diese grossen Familien sind immer zugleich die politisch wichtigen Familien . . . 
zahlreiche Familienmitglieder ein und derselben Familie sind nur aufgenommen, 
weil diese Familie politische Bedeutung hatte. Sind von anderen Personen keine 
weiteren Familienmitglieder erwahnt, so bedeutet das nicht, dass der betreffende 
Mann keine grossere Familie hatte, sondem nur, dass diese Familie politisch nicht 
wichtig war oder dem Historiker als nicht wichtig erschien.i^®) # 

Eberhard comes to the conclusion that the deciding factor, as to those who 
should be included in the history, was not primarily that they were able but that 
they belonged to the politically dominant social stratum.*) He concludes: *Es la«st 
sich also sagen, dass zur Zeit der Abfassung des Wei-shu noch immer im Prinzip 
die gleiche soziale Struktur bestand, wie zur Zeit der Abfassung des Shih-chi.*®) 
♦Die Umwalzungen des 3. Jahrh. v. Chr. fiihrten zur Bildung der Gentry; der Staat 
wurde aus einem Feudalstaat ein Gentrystaat. Die ’Grelehrten* (nunmehr gleich: 
Gentry) werden zu Beamten. Dieser Phase ist der Annalenstil des Shih-chi angepasst. 
Die reinen annalistischen Teile behalten ihre alte Bedeutung als Sammlung von 
Prazedensfallen des Benehmens, jetzt des Benehmens der (Jentry. Dazu kommt 
als zweiter Teil der Biographienteil, in dem der Gentry-Historiker sich selbst, 
seine Schicht, verherrlicht und darstellt.^®) ♦Die Annalenwerke vom Shih-chi an 
sind also Werke der Gentry, geschrieben von der Gentry.^^) 

Thus, Dubs believes that the histories were written by bureaucrats for bureaucrats 
and that they constituted a kind of handbooks in political science. Sargent 
maintains that history was a recording of events concerning the imperial house. 
Eberhard, finally, has the opinion that gentry historians wrote in order to glorify 
their own class and especially the important families within the gentry. 

') 84. Sargent p. 143. 

*) 76. Eberhard p. 190. 

») Ibid. p. 25. 

*) Cf. ibid. pp. 25—27. 

®) Ibid. p. 346. 

•) Ibid. p. 348. 

’) Ibid. p. 350. 
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While Dubs and Sargent base their observations mainly on the HS which in 
time is very close to the TKK, the most important source of the present HHS, 
Eberhard, on the other hand, bases his remarks on the much later Wei ahu, I do 
not pretend to be familiar with the T’o-pa period and would have no reason to 
take up Eberhard’s statements for discussion if it were not for the fact that he 
has generalized his results to be true also for earlier histories, from the Shi ki on 
down. My sole intention is therefore to investigate whether the HHS conforms 
to Eberhard’s results or not. 

Is then the HHS a ^gentry history^? And if not, what else is it? To answer these 
questions, it is necessary to make a systematic survey of either the whole HHS or 
at least a considerable part of it. 

The HHS contains in all 558 proper biographies^), excluding kiian 115—120 
which are monographs about Chinese Turkestan and the non-Chinese tribes outside 
the borders. Of these biographies as many as 150, or 27 % of the total amount of 
biographies, concern persons who had their entire career, or at least the most 
important part of it, in the time of Emperor Kuang-wu (25—57)*), the founder of 
the Later Han dynasty. There is thus a certain disproportion in the disposition of 
the history. The reign of Emperor Kuang-wu covers only 17 % of the whole period 
of the Later Han, but nevertheless 27 % of the biographies are devoted to his time. 
This disproportion becomes even more clear if one considers the space occupied by 
these 150 biographies. They take up no less than 32 % of all space devoted to the 
total amount of biographies*). The reason can only be the importance of the 
restoration period. This shows again, as pointed out before, that there is a distinct 
conception behind the arrangement of the HHS. In selecting his material, the 
historian made a disposition and decided to devote a disproportionately large 
amount of space to the restoration period. The reason was not that material for 
this time was more abundant than for later periods. On the contrary, civil war and 
disorder continued for a long time, the administration did not yet function properly 
in all parts of the coimtry, and there was no steady flow of documents to the archives 
as in normal times. 

This, of course, does not exclude the possibility that the history is still a gentry 
history. It might be argued that so much space is devoted to the restoration simply 
because the gentry then played such an important role. In order to solve this 
problem it therefore seems permissible to concentrate on and analyse the 150 
biographies of the restoration, a period which the historian himself has indicated 

*) Apart from the emperors and empresses^ the HHS mentions 3,763 persons. Thus only a small 
part of them, 16 %, have biographies. 

*) Kuang-wu was the posthumous title of Liu Siu. As he is never mentioned other than as Kuemg- 
wu, or the Epochal Founder (Shl-tsu, his temple name), or simply as emperor, I have found it best in the 
present chapter to use only Kuang-wu in order not to confuse the reader. 

*) As the HHS gives a considerable amount of information also in various connections outside these 
150 biographies, the amount of space devoted to the time of Emperor Kuang-wu is in fact close to 
40 % of the total HHS. 
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to be the most important one of Later Han in his opinion. In fact, Fan Ye facilitates 
the investigation considerably as he arranges the 150 biographies in several groups, 
which in turn will permit conclusions on the purpose of the history. The groups 
are eight in all: 


I. Pretenders and warlords ojrposing Kuang-ieu. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Liu Hiian 

Liu P’en-tsI . 
Wang Ch’ang 
Liu Yung . . . 
Chang Pu . . . 

Li Hien 

P’eng Ch’ung 
Lu Fang .... 

Wei Ao 

Kung-sun Shu 


kiian 11,41: 1 a ff 

11,41: 8aff 

12,42: laff 

12,42: 3aff 

12,42: 5bff 

12,42: 7aff 

12,42: 8aff 

12,42: 10 bff 

13,43: laff 

13,43: 13 a ff 


6 

1 

6 

4 
1 
7 
3 

5 
5 


This group includes Liu Hiian (1), the Keng-shi Emperor. Technically, he was 
the first emperor of the Later Han, but later he was not recognized as such. Liu 
Hiian therefore has no pen ki as the other emperors. Instead, the first of the 
biographies is devoted to him. — Several of the pretenders belonged to the imperial 
clan. The historian nevertheless arranges them among the pretenders as they 
logically belong to this group. 


II. Kuang-vm's chief followers. 


1. Li T’ung kiian 

2. Wang Ch’ang 

3. Teng Ch’en 

4. Lai Hi 

5. Teng Yii 

6. K’ou Siin 

7. Feng Yi 

8. Ts’en P’eng 

9. Kia Fu • 

10. Wu Han 

11. Ko Yen 

12. Ch’en Tsiin 

13. Tsang Rung 

14. Keng Yen 

15. Yao K’i 

16. Wang Pa 

17. Chai Tsun 

18. Chai T’ung*) 


15,45: laff 11 

15,45: 4aff 2 

15,45: 7aff 8 

15,45: 9aff 13 

16,46: 1 a ff 43 

16,46: 17 a ff 8 

17,47: 1 a ff 6 

17,47: 10 b ff 8 

17,47: 17 b ff 10 

18,48: laff 9 

18,48: 8 bff 5 

18,48: 10 bff 4 

18,48: 12 a ff 5 

19,49: 1 a ff 32 

20,50: 1 a ff 7 

20,50: 3aff 5 

20,50: 5 b ff\ 

20,50: 9 b ff J ^ 


*) This column gives the total number of members of each clan, mentioned in the HHS. 
*) The Shao-hing edition writes Yung ^ instead of T’ung 
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19. Jen Kuang 

20. Li Chung . . 

21. Wan Siu .. 

22. P’ei T’ung . 

23. Liu Chi . . . 

24. Keng Ch’un 

25. Chu Yu^) . . 

26. King Tan . 

27. Wang Liang 

28. Tu Mao . . . 

29. Ma Ch’eng . 

30. Liu Lung .. 

31. Fu Tsiin . . 

32. Kien T’an . 

33. Ma Wu ... 

34. Tou Jung . 

35. Ma Yiian . . 


21,51: 

laff 

21,51: 

3aff 

21,51: 

4bff 

21,51: 

5 a ff 

21,51: 

6bff 

21,51: 

7bff 

22,52: 

laff 

22,52: 

2bff 

22,52: 

4a{f 

22,52: 

5bff 

22,52: 

6bff 

22,52: 

7bff 

22,52: 

9aff 

22,52: 

9bff 

22,52: 

lOaff 

23,53: 

1 a ff 

24,54: 

1 aff 


5 

4 

6 

5 
5 

12 

5 

5 

4 

3 

8 

3 

3 

4 

5 
33 
28 


The group consists of those men who assisted Kuang-wu to conquer and pacify 
the empire. Seven of them, 1,5,10,27,29,30,34, later became Dukes, i. e. filled ope 
of the highest offices in the empire as either Grand Minister over the Masses, as 
Commander-in-chief, or as Grand Minister of Works. However, Fan Ye groups 
them among the followers of Kuang-wu, not among the Three Dukes, and thereby 
makes it quite clear that he considered their role as followers as more important 
than their role as ministers. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


III. The Three Dukes and the Grand Tutor, 


Cho Mao 

kuan 25,55: 

1 aff . 

Fu Chan 

26,56: 

1 aff . 

Hou Pa 

26,56: 

6aff . 

Sung Hung 

26,56: 

7bff . 

Ts’ai Mao 

26,56: 

10 aff . 

Feng K*in 

26,56: 

11 aff . 

Chao Hi 

26,56: 

13 aff . 

Chang Chan 

27,57: 

1 bff . 

Tu Lin 

27,57: 

5 a ff . 

Chu Fou 

33,63: 

1 aff , 

Feng Fang 

33,63: 

7aff . 

Chang Ch’un 

35,65: 

1 aff . 


\ 


6 

19 

5 

7 

1 

13 

4 

1 

4 

1 

9 

7 


The commentary to 1 A: 4: b quotes TKK which renders the name as Chu Fu Jpg. The present 
TKK (1: 1 b) however has Hu The various commentators are all of the opinion that the i»Fu-» 
(of the TKK of T’ang time) is a character used to avoid the tabooed personal name of Emperor An 
(107 — 125). The HHS (5: 1 a) renders this taboo as Yu which is a mistake. 35. Hui Tung points 
out (3: lb) that according to the Shuo wen, the taboo was Hu As in the HHS the name of the 

emperor erroneously was written Yu, it is not suprising that Chu’s personal name was rendered the 
same. In both cases the characters should be changed to Hu, as already has been done in the present 
TKK. 
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The Three Dukes, as already mentioned, were the 3 highest ministers in the 
state. The Grand Tutor was in theory of even higher rank, but his duties were 
entirely titular. At the beginning of each reign, some old meritorious offical was 
appointed Grknd Tutor, but after his death or retirement the office was left vacant. 


IV. Other officials. 


1. Keng Kuo kiian 19,49: lOaff (belongs to clan II: 14) 

2. Fu Lung 26,56: 4 b ff (belongs to clan III: 2) 

3. Siian Ping 27,57: 1 a ff 

4. Wang Tan 27,57: 2 b ff 

5. Wang Liang 27,57: 3 b ff 

6. Huan T'an 28 A, 58 A: 1 a ff 

7. Feng Yen 28 A, 58 A: 5 b ff, 28 B, 58 B: 1 a ff . . 

8. Shen-t’u Kang 29,59: 1 a ff 

9. Pao Yung 29,59: 4bff 

10. Chi Hui 29,59: 9 b f f 

11. Su King 30A, 60A:laff 

12. Kuo Ki 31,61: 1 aff 

13. Tu Shi 31,61: 2 b f f 

14. K’ung Fen 31,61: 5 a ff 

15. Chang K’an 31,61: 6 b f f 

16. Liang T’ung 34,64: 1 a ff 

17. Cheng King 36,66: 1 a ff 

18. Fan Sheng 36,66: 6 b ff 

19. Ch’en Yiian 36,66: 9 a ff 

20. Huan Jung 37,67: laff 

21. Chang Tsung 38,68: laff 

22. Pan Piao 40 A, 70 A: 1 a ff 


1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

8 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 

32 

5 

1 

3 

9 

1 

10 


Of these 22 men only Fu Lung (2) played a certain role during the civil war. All 
the others were career officials, even if Feng Yen (7), Pao Yung (9), Tu Shi (13), 
Chang K’an (15), Liang T’ung (16), and Chang Tsung (21), to a very minor extent 
and for a limited time, had been involved in the fighting. 


V. Upright or cruel officials. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 


Wei Li . . . 
Jen Yen . . 
Tung Siian 
Fan Ye . . . 
Li Chang . 


kiian 76,106: 

76,106: 

77,107: 

77,107: 

77,107: 


2aff 
3 aff 

2 aff 

3 aff 
4aff 


1 

2 

1 

2 

1 




VI, Scholars, 



1. 

Liu K’un 


3b ff 

2 

2. 

Kuei Tan 

79 A, 109 A: 

5 a ff 

1 

3. 

Yang Cheng 

79 A, 109 A: 

5 b f f 

1 
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4. Chang Hing 

5. Tai P’ing . . 

6. Ou-yang Hi 

7. Mou Chang 

8. Yin Min . . . 

9. Chou Fang . 

10. Kao Hii . . . 

1 1 . Pao Hien . . 

12. Wei Ying . . 

13. Sie Han 

14. Wei Hung . 

15. Tung Kiin . 

16. Ting Kung . 

17. Chung Hing 

18. ChenYii... 

19. Chang Hiian 

20. Tu Tu 

21. Wang Lung 

22. HiaKung.. 


79 A, 109 A: 6 a ff 
79 A, 109 A: 6 b ff 
79 A, 109 A: 8 a ff 
79 A, 109 A: 9 a f f 
79 A, 109 A: 10 a ff 
79 A, 109 A: 11 a ff 
79 B, 109 B: la ff 
79 B, 109 B: lb ff 
79 B, 109 B: 2 a f f 
79 B, 109 B: 3 b f f 
79 B, 109 B: 5 b 
79 B, 109 B: 7 a ff 
79 B, 109 B: 8 a ff 
79 B, 109 B: 9 b 
79 B, 109 B: 9 b ff 

79 B, 109 B: 10 b ff 

80 A, 110 A: laff 
80 A, 110 A: 7 b 
80 A, 110 A: 8 a 


2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 


Ou-yang Hi (6) was during a short time Grand Minister over the Masses. 
However, he has a biography in his capacity of a scholar as he is grouped among 
the other scholars, not among the Three Dukes. 


VII. Imperial relatives. 


1. Liu Yen (Po-sheng) kiian 14,44: 1 a ff 

2. Liu Hing 14,44: 5 b ff 

3. Liu Liang 14,44: 8 a ff 

4. Liu Chi 14,44: 9 a f f 

5. Liu Hi 14,44: 11 a ff 

6. Liu Ts’I 14,44: 12 a ff 

7. Liu Shun 14,44: 13 a ff 

8. Liu Kia 14,44: 13 b ff 

9. Liu K’iang 42,72: 1 a ff 

10. Liu Fu 42,72: 4 a ff 

11. Liu Ying 42,72: 5 a f f 

12. Liu K’ang 42,72: 7 b f f 

13. Liu Ts’ang 42,72: 9 a ff 

14. Liu Yen 42,72: 16 a ff 

15. Liu King 42,72: 17 b ff 

16. Liu Heng 42;72: 19 a 

17. Liu Yen 42,72: 19 a ff 

18. Liu King 42,72: 20 a ff 

Distaff relatives: 

19. Fan Hung 32,62: 1 a ff 21 

20. Yin Sh! 32,62: 8 b ff \ 9 ^ 

21. Yin Hing 32,62: 9 a ff J 
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VIII. Persons tviihout 'political importance. 


a. 

1. 

Outstanding conduct. 
Ts’iao Hiian 

kiian 81,111: 1 b ff . . . 

2. 

Li Ye 

81,111: 3a ff ... 

3. 

Liu Mao 

81,111: 4b ff ... 

4. 

Wen Sii 

81,111: 6a ff ... 

5. 

P’eng Siu 

81,111: 6b ff ... 

6. 

So-lu Fang 

81,111: 7a ff ... 

7. 

Chou Kia 

81,111: 7b ff ... 

8. 

Fan Shi 

81,111: 9a ff ... 

9. 

Li Shan 

81,111: 10b ff ... 

10. 

Chang Wu 

81,111: 12a ff ... 

b. 

Magic arts: 


11. 

Jen Wen-kung 

82 A, 112 A: 3 a ff 

12. 

Kuo Hien 

82 A, 112 A: 4 a ff 

13. 

Hii Yang 

82 A, 112 A: 5 a ff 

14. 

Kao Huo 

82 A, 112 A: 5 b ff 


I 

I 

1 

2 
I 
I 
3 
1 
1 


1 

I 

I 


c. Recluses: 

15. The 2 old ones from Ye-wang 

16. Hiang Chang 

17. Feng Meng 

18. Chou Tang 

19. Wang Pa 

20. Yen Kuang 

21. Tsing Tan 

d. Virtuous women: 

22. Pao Siian’s wife 

23. Wang Pa’s wife 


83,113:2 b 2 

83,113:3 a 1 

83,113: 3 a ff 1 

83,113:4 b ff 1 

83,113:5 b 2 

83,113:5 b ff 1 

83,113: 7 a ff 1 

84,114:1 a ff 2 

84,114: 1 b ff (belongs to VIII: 19) 


It is worthwhile to compute the relative importance of these groups. 




Number of 
biographies 

o/ 

/o 

Sp€M;e in 
double pages 

Average number 
of double pages 
per biography 

I. 

Pretenders and warlords opposing 
Kuang-wu 

10 

7 

55 

5.5 

II. 

Kuang'Wu's chief followers 

35 

23 

152 

4.3 

III. 

The Three Dukes and the Grand 

Tutor 

12 

8 

39 

3.3 

IV. 

Other officials 

22 

15 

95 

4.3 

V. 

Upright or cruel officials 

5 

3 

10 

2.0 

VI. 

Scholars 

22 

15 

30 

1.4 

VII. 

Imperial relatives 

21 

14 

45 

2.1 

VIII. 

Persons without political impor- 


tance 

23 

15 

28 

1.2 



150 

1 100 

454 

3.0 
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Considering the percentage of the whole number of biographies, group II leads 
with 23 %, followed by groups IV, VI and VIII with 15 % each and group VII 
with 14 %. This means that for some reason or other the historian felt obliged to 
include more men in these groups than in the others. It is quite obvious that the chief 
followers of Kuang-wu deserved to be treated in detail, but it is suggestive that 
next in importance we find the lower officials, scholars, and persons without any 
political importance at all. This, and especially the mere existence of group VIII, 
disproves already Sargent's opinion that Han history is ^Imperial history)). 

One of the reasons why group III is outdistanced, is the fact that the highest 
ministers were relatively few. We therefore need a complement to our figures in order 
to get a more objective picture, and we find this in the average number of double 
pages per biography. Now the situation is different. Group I leads, followed by II 
and IV in second place, and III in third. This indicates that the historian had 
much to say about people within groups I— IV, but little to say about people in 
groups V— VIII. Nevertheless, he did include 71 persons in groups V— VIII which 
is as much as 47 % of all the persons who have biographies, and this in spite of the 
fact that the space devoted to them is only 25 % of the total space. The question 
then is: did he limit the space of groups V— VIII because he had to, because 
material was scarce, or was it because he wanted to? One might hesitate to answer 
this question in reference to group V, the upright or cruel officials, and group VIII, 
the persons without political importance; but it is much easier for group VI, the 
scholars, and group VII, the imperial relatives. For both of these categories there 
existed an abundance of material. The palace archives must have been filled with 
items about the closest relatives of the emperor, and for the scholars the historian 
could quote from their works as much as he chose. He preferred not to do so. Thus 
the historian duly treated the most important of the imperial relatives, mostly the 
sons of Kuang-wu, but he did not waste much space on them. This is another 
point against Sargent’s ))Imperial history)). Furthermore, the historian duly men- 
tioned the most important scholars, but again kept the space devoted to them 
short. If the historian, as Eberhard puts it, wrote history tendentiously inclined 
to the gentry, one would have the right to expect that he was partial also to his 
own kind of people within the gentry, the scholars. As he certainly was not interested 
in treating them more than briefly, one might begin to feel a doubt about the 
validity of Eberhard’s opinion as far as the HHS is concerned. 

In fact it seems highly uncertain to me whether we should force our modern 
concept of ))gentry)) upon the historians of ancient China at all. True, a gentry 
existed, but did the gentry of that time realize it? The classical line of distinction 
was between the educated and the uneducated people. The uneducated were 
mainly the farmers who could neither read nor write. They constituted the vast 
but mostly inactive majority of the people, ruled by the officials who, perforce, 
had to be educated. The officials from our point of view may be said to have 
belonged to the gentry if they came from families which could afford to remain 
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educated, i. e. if they owned enough land to provide the necessary funds for it. 
This certainly was often the case. But if, on the other hand, a man was able to 
rise from poor conditions to become an official, he immediately adopted the manners 
of the gentry and became a member of it. It is therefore of little importance to 
what extent the line between the educated and uneducated people could be crossed. 
The main division between the ruled farmers and the ruling gentry remained. 
Thus, when the Chinese, historian started to write about the events of his period, 
he was more or less forced to write about what happened among the rulers. The 
farmers who toiled on their fields had mostly little to offer. We certainly should 
not ask of the historians of Later Han times, almost 2000 years ago, to write economic 
history, a way of approach which is young even in our own time. If the authors 
of the HHS wanted to write at all, they had to concentrate on the educated people, 
and almost all of these were ^ilready either part of the gentry or gentry in embryo. 
The fact that the major part of the biographies depicts men who belonged to the 
gentry therefore proves nothing. It gives no evidence that the historian consciously 
concentrated on the gentry as such. 

This, however, does not entail that the problem, whether the historian was 
consciously biased for the gentry, is unsol vable. Actually, Eberhard has already 
pointed out a new line of approach. He says that the historian favours the 
influential families and consequently mentions a great number of their members, 
irrespective of whether they deserved it or not^). True, if one starts from the 
assumption that the historian was partial to the gentry, it is logical to expect that 
he was partial especially to the »great», i. e. leading families wdthin the gentry. 
However, it will be seen that the HHS does not conform to this pattern. 

The survey of the different groups above gives the number of clan members of 
each family represented in the investigated biographies of the HHS. Glancing 
through the different groups, we find that in most cases the number is limited, if 
not quite low. Actually, the clans with more than 10 members recorded are, with 
the exception of the imperial clan, only 12 in all: 


The Fan clan (VII: 19): 21 members. 

The Feng clan (III : 6): 13 » 

The Fu clan (III : 2): 19 » 

The Keng clan (II : 14): 32 )► .1 

The Keng clan (II : 24): 12 » ./ ) 

The Lai clan (II : 4): 13 » 

The Li clan (II : 1): 11 i 

The Liang clan (IV : 16): 32 » 

The Ma clan (II : 35): 28 » 

The Teng clan (II : 5): 43 » 

The Tou clan (II : 34): 33 » 

The Yin clan (VII: 20): 28 » 

*) Cf. supra p. 24. 

*) Both Keng clans are written with the same character, but the HHS does not mention that they are 
related. 
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The really great families are hardly more than 6 among them, the Keng- (II: 14), 
Liang-, Ma-, Teng-, Ton-, and Yin clans. No doubt, these clans belonged to the most 
influential families during Later Han. Yet, their number is very limited. The 6 
greatest clans comprise only 5 % of the 127 different clans recorded in the 150 
biographies,^) while clans with only 1 or 2 members account for as much as 47 % 
of all cases. Hence, nothing indicates that the historian favours the great clans 
more than any others. The fact that he enumerates many of their members might 
therefore also have quite other reasons than the wish to record them indiscriminately 
and thereby to stress the greatness of the family. In order to settle this question 
it is necessary to study in detail some of the ^greater families^. I choose at random 
the Keng clan (II: 14) for which the HHS records 32 members.^) This is the 
genealogy of the clan (cf. p. 34): 

First of all there is in principle nothing impossible in the fact that a clan had 
more than one member who deserved either a biography of his own or at least 
passing remarks in the biographies of relatives. On the contrary, knowledge and 
experience accumulated by one member of the clan could be handed down to or 
serve as inspiration to younger relatives. In the present case, 5 members of the 
Keng clan have biographies. Yen (2), Kuo (4), Ping (10), K’lii (11), and Kung (12). 
AU of them clearly deserve biographies in their own right. Yen (2) was one of 
the best of Kuang-wu’s generals, and especially Ping (10), K’ui (11), and Kung (12) 
distinguished themselves greatly in the wars against the Hiimg-nu. Kuo’s (4) 
advice was of decisive importance when it was discussed whether to accept the 
submission of the Southern Hiung-nu or not. 

Furthermore, it is the constant habit of the historian at the end of a biography 
to tie up loose ends. An important one is always the fate of marquisates. In any 
biography, as soon as somebody is mentioned as having been enfeoffed with a 
marquisate, the historian invariably enumerates his heirs. Thus, Chung (8), Feng 
(14), Liang (19), and Hie (26) are mentioned only because they one after the other 
inherited the Hao-chi marquisate of Yen (2). In the same way Si (9) inherited 
the Mou-p’ing marquisate of Shu (3), and therefore he and his successors Pao (15) 
and Ki (20) are enumerated. Heng (21) is mentioned because he was enfeoffed 
as marquis of a commune. Ch’eng (22) was the grandson of the Princess of Lung-lii 
and inherited her marquisate®). Thus, he is recorded, but not his father who never 
was a marquis. Pa (7), Wen-kin (13), Hi (18), Hien (25), and Yuan (27) are 
mentioned only because they all inherited the Yu-mi marquisate of K’uang (1). 
This marquisate probably ceased to exist with Yuan (27). Ch’ung (16) is recorded 


*) Branches of the Liu clan which are not grouped among the imperial relatives (group VII above), 
have been counted as separate clans. 

*) Including wives when mentioned. 

*) The name of the marquisate heid in the meantime been changed to Lin-lii in order to avoid the 
tabooed personal name of Emperor Shang (106). 
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mentioned because they did not inherit any marquisate and otherwise were unimportant. 
*) Or Wu-kin. 

*) This character is not mentioned in the dictionaries. 
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because he inherited the Mei-yang marquisate of his father Ping (10). It was 
abolished during his lifetime, and therefore neither his son nor his grandson are 
recorded. In giving the final balance of the clan, the historian also mentions that 
Ki (28) was involved in a plot to overthrow Ts’ao Ts’ae. The plot did not succeed, 
and instead Ts’ae exterminated the whole Keng clan. Only one member survived, 
i/i (29). 

Thus, in the majority of cases, the enumeration of names is nothing but a 
consequence of the technique of historical writing. Obviously, the more influential 
a clan became and the more of its members were ennobled as marquises, the more 
there were of their heirs who had to be recorded by the historian. This, in turn, 
increased the total number of clan members mentioned, the sympathies or 
antipathies of the historian never being involved. 

As for the remaining persons, K’uang (1) was Grand Administrator of the 
Shang-ku commandery, and his assistance was of decisive importance in the 
conquering of the north. Shu (3), Kuang (6), Kii (6), and Ye (24) were all generals, 
while P’u (17) died in battle against the K’iang. The mentioning of these few 
names is rather to be regarded as short marginal remarks. In fact, if the historian 
had wanted to, he could easily have written biographies for at least Shu (3) and 
Ye (24) who were both distinguished generals. He might also have devoted a 
biography to Pao (15) who became General-in-chief, but who had to commit 
suicide after having been involved in a plot. His name occurs in several other 
places in the HHS. Thus, Fan Ye actually restrains himself rather than writing 
too much.') 

Summing up, the results are as follows: 

5 members of the clan have biographies of their own. 

17 members of the clan are mentioned only for technical reasons. 

6 members of the clan are mentioned because they deserve passing remarks. 

3 wives are mentioned because they were princesses. 

Only 1 person. Hung (23), is recorded without there being any obvious reason, 
but the entry consists of the bare mentioning of his name. The history therefore 
heavily concentrates on the deserving members of the clan. This becomes even 
more clear if we take into account the space devoted to the different categories. As 
much as 92 % of the total space is devoted to the 5 members of the clan who have 
biographies. 


*) Loss of material can hardly be of relevance. The TKK constitutes the most important source of 
the HHS. It was successively composed during Later Han, thus at a time when all kinds of material 
were amply available in the archives. The authors of the TKK therefore hardly had any reason to 
abst€un from writing a biography because material was scarce. Actually, in several cases the TKK 
devotes biographies to persons who have no biographies in the HHS. Thus, Fan Ye certainly 
restrained himself rather than the contrary. 
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The analysis of the Keng clan shows that the HHS does not favour the influential 
families by indiscriminately recording large numbers of their members. Consequently 
the arrangement and technique of writing in the HHS signifies no partiality 
towards the great families within the gentry. It furthermore has been pointed 
out that the historian perforce had to concentrate on the educated people, which 
is not the same as a conscious limitation to or glorification of the gentry. It also 
has been shown that the historian has comparatively little to say about his own 
group of people within the gentry, the scholars, and thus refrains from overstressing 
their importance. Combining all these factors, the conclusion can only be one: 
the HHS, neither in arrangement nor in technique of 
writing, is partial to the gentry as such. 

If the HHS does not reveal any prejudice for the imperial clan or the gentry 
as such, the question still remains open: why was it written? I think that the 
answer is already offered by Fan Ye’s arrangement of the biographies in different 
groups, and a closer study of these groups, especially III and IV, will therefore 
prove conclusive. 

Group III consists of the Grand Tutor and the so called Three Dukes, i. e. the 
Grand Minister over the Masses, the Commander-in-chief, and the Grand Minister 
of Works. It has already been pointed out that 7 of Kuang-wu’s followers later 
became Dukes, but that they made their main contribution as followers and 
therefore are arranged among the latter. Still, even taking that into consideration, 
not all of the Dukes are represented. Three of them have no biographies at aU, 
and these are Han Hin, Tai She, and Su K’uang. Thus, the historian was not 
interested in giving biographies to the Dukes simply because of the fact that they 
filled the highest offices in the state. Why, then, did he exclude Han Hin, Tai She, 
and Su K’uang, and limited himself to brief remarks about them at the end of 
Hou Pa’s biography (26, 66: 7 a— 7 b)? The answer seems to be the following: 
Han Hin fell out of favour with the emperor after only a short time in office, and 
he and his son were forced to commit suicide. Tai She died in prison. These two 
men together with Ou-yang Hi (VI: 6) were the only ones of the Dukes who met 
a violent death. In fact, Ou-yang Hi also has no biography as Duke, but only in 
his capacity as scholar. Su K’uang, finally, has been omitted without any reason 
which is immediately discernible. The conclusion seems to be that he also, as 
well as the others, accomplished little during his time in office. 

Turning to group IV, )K)ther officials#, the matter becomes even clearer. The 
following table gives the same group as before, only this time arranged in 
sequence according to the highest rank these different officials reached during their 
careers: 

Huan Jung, Grand Master of Ceremonies 

Keng Kuo, Grand Minister of Agriculture 

Wang Tan, Grand Tutor of the Heir-apparent 
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Chang Tsung, Chancellor 

Chang K’an, Grand Administrator 

Chi Hui, Grand Administrator 

K’ung Fen, Grand Administrator 

Kuo Ki, Grand Administrator ^ rank of 2000 piculs. 

Liang T’ung, Grand Administrator 

Pao Yung, Grand Administrator 

Su King, Grand Administrator 

Tu Shi, Grand Administrator , 

Fu Lung, Imperial Household Grandee 

Siian Ping, Colonel Director of the Retainers rank equal with 

Wang Liang, Director of Service of the Grand Minister over 2000 piculs. 

the Masses 

Cheng King, Grand Palace Grandee 

Shen-t’u Kang, Prefect of the Masters of Writing 

Fan Sheng, Prefect rank of 1000 piculs. 

Feng Yen, Prefect 

Pan Piao, Prefect 

Huan T’an, Gentleman-consultant * . . rank of 600 piculs. 


Ch’en Yiian, Official in the yamen of the Minister over the Masses rank unknown. 

The first two men, Huan Jung and Keng Kuo, reached their highest offices 
in belonging to the so-called Nine Ministers. These were the officials ranking next 
to the Three Dukes. But if for the latter it was possible to reconstruct the complete 
career in spite of the fact that not all of them had biographies, it is entirely 
impossible to reconstruct the corresponding career for the Nine Ministers. During 
the long reign of Emperor Kuang-wu (26—57), a great number of persons must 
have been holders of these various offices. Nevertheless, copying down those 
who are mentioned in the HHS, there still remain tremendous gaps.') Thus, the 
historian again was not interested in giving biographies to all of the Nine 
Ministers, simply because they held this office. Farther down in our table, we 
find nine men who reached the office of Grand Administrator of a commandery 
or the corresponding office of Chancellor of a kingdom. There existed around 
one hundred commanderies and kingdoms in the empire. Why are only nine of 
their adminstrators mentioned and why precisely these persons? Still further 
down we see three men who never became more than prefects of prefectures, and 
there were more than a thousand prefectures in the empire. 

These circumstances should make it completely evident that the historian was 
never interested in the different office holders simply because of their rank. The 
proof is the fact that he wrote biographies only for some of them and discarded 
the rest. It also is evident that the historian was not interested in the different 
office holders because of their family background. The proof of this is the fact 

>) IB: 11b mentions for instcmce a Grand Master of Ceremonies whose given name is Teng but 
whose surname is not stated. Mention of this person recurs nowhere else in the HHS. For the rest 
of the missing ministers, we are completely in the dark. 
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that the great majority of them did not belong to any of the great families.^) There 
is then only one obvious explanation left: the historian wrote bio- 
graphies for those who as individuals were outstanding 
or otherwise played an important positive or negative 
role during the Later Han dynasty. 

It is a well known fact that wherever history has been written, it has developed 
through specific stages which are more or less universal. The common thing for 
earlier stages is the conscious or unconscious conception that history is a history of 
individuals. Only in much later times has it been recognized that history is shaped 
not by its famous men alone. We realize now that historical events are caused by a 
combination of different factors, that social conditions, economics, religion, and 
various other forces in different degree influence and sometimes decide the fate 
of peoples and nations. The fact that the HHS is a record of individuals who through 
their actions are thought to have created the history of Later Han is therefore by 
no means singular or astonishing. On the contrary, as it renders historical events 
as the result of the actions of individuals, it is a true example of the earlier type of 
historical concept. This conception is also the reason for the arrangement of 
material in the HHS. The pen ki, in spite of their annalistic style, are biographies 
of the official aspects of the life of the emperors. The lie chuan are biographies of 
individuals who by force of circumstances or because of personal ability or ambition 
played a more important role than others. There is a certain weakness in a disposi- 
tion like this, as the historian has to break up his material and divide it among the 
different biographies. The reader, interested in a certain event, has to wade through 
the biographies of all persons involved before he obtains the complete picture. The 
historian seems to have been aware of this weakness, but, from his historical con- 
cept, it was the only logical arrangement. However, in order to balance the defect, 
he added a number of treatises to his history, assembling the material under other 
headings, such as calendar, ceremonies, sacrifices, astronomy, geography, etc. This 
very important step already points ahead, but the historian never went the whole 
length of it. He did not realize that he had stumbled on a new way of historical 
approach. 

Finally it is probable that the dynastic histories had a certain didactic aspect. 
The Chinese often looked backwards for inspiration and found it in the actions 
of the outstanding men of the past. It is a common phenomenon that for instance 
a memorial which proposed certain political measures first recapitulated the 
precedents and tried to show what could be learned from them. Thus, history not 
only described but also taught. However, this didactic aspect is by no means 
strong enough to make history a handbook in political science. Besides, before 
printing was invented few copies of the dynastic histories existed. Also, they often 


*) For instance, in group IV as much as 64 % of the individuals belonged to clans with only 1 — 3 
members recorded. 
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were written considerably later than the events they described, and in the meantime 
institutions, titles and general conditions of the empire sometimes had changed 
considerably. These circumstances would necessarily have diminished the value of 
a history as a handbook. Moreover, the HHS in a great number of cases states 
what young members of the gentry studied in the capital in order to prepare them- 
selves for their official career. None of them is ever mentioned to have studied 
the SK or HS. It therefore seems more probable that the students learned the 
history of the past through instruction of their teachers rather than through studying 
the earlier dynastic histories. 

Fortunately we do not have to rely on these general considerations only. The 
point that settles the question is group VIII of the HHS, the biographies of persons 
without any political importance whatsoever. Most of them would never have been 
included in a »handbook». A quotation of the short biography of Jen Yung and 
Feng Sin will serve as illustration:^) 

81,111:4 b. »At this time Jen Yung from Kien-wei [commandery]*) and Feng Sin*) 
from the same commandery as [Li] Ye*), both liked study and were widely versed in 
the past. Kung-sun Shu®) continuously summoned and ordered them and treated them 
in accordance with [the courtesy due to] high position, [but] both resorted to amaurosis®) 
in order to avoid the difficulties of the times. [Jen] Yung’s wife was licentious in front 
of him. He hid his feelings, and it did not occur that he talked. He saw his son fall into 
a well, endured it and thus did not save him. The waiting female slave of [Feng] Sin also 
committed criminal intercourse facing [Feng] Sin. When [Jen Yung and Feng Sin] heard 
that [Kung-sun] Shu had been executed, they both washed, regarded each other and said: 


>) The HHS does not devote independent biographies to them. The remarks about Jen Yung and 
Feng Sin are added to Li Ye’s (VIII: 2) biography. 

*) Hui Tung quotes Hua yang kuo chi according to which Jen Yung's style was Kiin-ye and his home 
prefecture P'o-tao. Cf. Tai kie. 

The P’o-tao prefecture was situated SW of the present Yi-pin hien, Sl-ch’uan. 

•) Hui Tung quotes Hua yang kuo chi according to which Feng Sin’s style was Ki-ch’eng and his 
home prefecture Ts’i. Cf. Tai kie. 

The Ts’i prefecture during Han belonged to the Kuang-han commandery and was situated S of the 
present Scui-t’ai hien, Si-ch’uan. 

*) The Palace edition, followed by the Wu chou t’ung wen edition, has the following text: ^ 

However, the Shao-hing- and Ki ku ko editions write kiin ^ instead 
of ki Kiao pu CM^cepts this cuid states that »ki* is wrong. Moreover, Wang Sien-k’ien divides 
the sentence after ye K| through inserting the commentary of Hui Tung (cf. supra note 2). This 
indicates that he interprets the sentence as follows: »At this time Jen Yung, [style] Kiin-ye, from the 
Kien-wei [commandery] and Feng Sin from the same commandery . . .» This is clearly impossible. 
True, Jen Yung’s style was Kiin-ye (cf. supra note 2), but he and Feng Sin were from quite 
different commanderies. Ye is instead the personal name of Li Ye whose biography (81, 111: 3aff) pre- 
cedes the notes on Jen Yung and Feng Sin. He and Feng Sin were actuedly from the scune commandery, 
i. e. Kuang-han. Thus, the reading of the Palace edition is the correct one. 

*) In A. D. 25 Kung-sun Shu declared himself emperor, controlling the area of present Si-ch’u€m. 

*) A form of blindness. 
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’When the generation suddenly is peaceful, 
the eyes immediately are clear.’') 

They who had been licentious committed suicide. Kuang-wu, having heard this, sum- 
moned them. After some time both became sick and died.»*) 

Furthermore, in the same group, Ts’iao Hiian (VIII: 1) and Li Ye (VIII: 2) are 
included only because they refused to serve Kung-sun Shu. Li Ye actually com- 
mitted suicide. Liu Mao (VIII: 3) saved the life of the Grand Administrator Sun 
Fu.®) Wen Sii (VIII: 4), acting as Intemuncio, was captured by the soldiers of the 
warlord Wei Ao, talked bravely and committed suicide. P’eng Siu (VIII: 6) gave 
his life to save a Grand Administrator. So-lu Fang (VIII: 6) saved another Grand 
Administrator through courageous action. Li Shan (VIII: 9) was a private slave 
in a household. During an epidemic all of the family died except a little boy. The 
other slaves wanted to murder him in order to steal the property. Li Shan saved 
the boy. Chang Wu (VIII: 10) »died of sorrows after the decease of his mother. 
In this way each man of section VIII a is praised for his conduct. The men of 
section VIII b all had magical powers, while VIII c lists recluses and VIII d 
virtuous women. 

It is quite obvious that biographies of these persons hardly would have been 
justified in a political handbook, written for bureaucrats and relating the enact- 
ments of the government. Instead the explanation again is that the bio- 
graphies are written because their heroes deserved it as individuals. It shows in 
fact how strong the stress on individuals really was. The didactic aspect is relatively 
strong in a section like VIII a, outstanding conduct, but is completely missing in 
for instance VIII c, recluses. 


THE OBJECTIVITY OF THE HISTORY 

So far only the purpose of the history has been discussed. It was found that 
the HHS is not a history of the reigning family, nor a history of the gentry, nor a 
handbook in political science, but a history of the outstand|fing individuals of 
Later Han. Thus, the arrangement of the HHS shows no prejudice for any single 

>) The rime is pHng ^ *h'ieng / bHwvng (Grammata 825 a-b), ts'ing: ^ Hs'ilng / ts'idng 
(Grammata 812 i’). 

*) Hui Tung says: »[7] Ts’iao Chou’s (199 — 270) Ku shi k’ao (9 a) has stated that [Jen] Yung bathed 
euid washed, drew towards him a mirror, saw himself reflected and said: ’When the time is pure, (tsHng 
*ts'i^ng I tsHdng; Grammata 812 i’) then the eyes are bright, \ming *midng / miwDng, 
Grammata 760 a). Yi t’u k’i kiu chuan (composed by Ch’en Shou, 233 — 297) has stated that when 
[Kung-sun] Shu was executed, [Feng] Sin obtained paper and prepared a document. The female 
slave thereupon committed suicide.^ Cf. Tsi kie, 

•) Cf. infra p. 46. 
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clan or any single group of people per se. The next step must be to establish whether 
the historian was prejudiced when it comes to the description of the different 
individuals. Was he consciously subjective or did he attempt to be objective? 
Gardner says: »an assumption of complete objectivity underlies the whole Chinese 
conception of historical writing.»^) Dubs is on the same line: )>The extraordinarily 
high Confucian ideal of historical accuracy has kept the best Chinese histories up 
to a high standard of reliability.^*) Eberhard, as seen above, believes that the 
historian was consciously tendentious. Finally, Sargent maintains that the historian 
attempted to prejudice the reader to a certain understanding of the material rather 
than impartially to present this material.*) j>Judgments are often delicately sugges- 
ted by the careful choice of words, this being a basic Confucian principle of 
historical writing, the principle of JE ^ cheng-ming, of let-the-descriptive-word- 
fit-the-reality. Possibly condemnatory judgments may be implied by the adoption 
of a rhetorical technique which causes the opinion to become glaringly conspicuous 
when there exists no directly stated verdict. Employing this method of expressing 
his opinion, the author may give a very favorable account of a development or 
event which unfavorably concerns the Imperial House, and follow this apparently 
laudatory recital wjfith the seemingly irrelevant insertion of the brief report of 
some natural calamity, as a tornado, an earthquake, or an eclipse of the sun. This 
abrupt departure serves as a gigantic exclamation point. Thus, mildly and incon- 
spicuously, but unmistakably, the personal opinions and judgments of the author 
are constantly expressed, luring the reader on in a tempting game of literary hare 
and hounds.))^) 

Sargent is, I think, influenced by his belief that the historian himself expressed 
judgment by inserting records of portents into his text. This conception has already 
been refuted in a previous article.*) If then the mentioning of portents was not 
used for veiled criticism, the situation might be similar also as regards the ^choice 
of word8». 

Gardner remarks that mot only imperial nomenclature and personal actions, but 
all kinds of other matters have been codified into conventional stylistic formulae . . . 
Two complete parallel sets of terms differentiate the movements, success, or failure 
of the imperial and rebel arms respectively.))®) Thus, the language of the history 
is heavily stylized. However, this stylization does not necessarily imply that the 
historian used it for judgment. As a matter of fact, a great part of the formulas 
could not possibly be used for judgment at all, as for instance: 


*) 78. Gardner p. 17. 
*) 73. Dube p. 43. 

*) 85. Sargent p. 18. 
q Ibid. p. 19. 

*) 65. Bielenstein. 

•) 78. Gardner p. 85. 
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kii-kia M M the imperial chariot > the emperori). 

hing ^ to favour. 

hia ~T' to send down. 

feng ^ to hand up. 

peng J8I death of an emperor. 

hung ^ death of kings and dukes. 

tsu ^ death of marquises and officials (except the Three Dukes.) 

These examples, which could be multiplied, make it already highly unlikely that 
the formulas were used by the historian for expressing judgement of his own. It 
furthermore is obvious that Fan Ye, who lived 398—446 and compiled the HHS 
during the Liu Sung dynasty (420—478), had nothing to fear from adopting 
other formulas than the ones used in his sources*). The dynasty he described 
had long since fallen, and therefore he could not be punished because of critical 
remarks. In fact, he does not hesitate to criticize quite openly. In describing 
the rebellion of P’eng Ch’ung, he makes it quite clear that the blame was largely 
Chu Fou’s because of his intrigues. As Chu Fou was in imperial favour, this is 
the same as criticism of the emperor. Or, after having recorded that Emperor 
Kuang-wu forced the Grand Minister over the Masses, Han Hin, to commit 
suicide, he adds: »That he died was not his fault. The masses were much 
dissatisfied.^ (26,56: 7 b) Thus, Fan Ye certainly had no reason to use formulas 
subtly to express judgments. Actually, these formulas were nothing more than a 
matter of style which at Fan Ye’s time already had become traditional. This is 
further illustrated by the fact that the historian sometimes involuntarily slips back 
into normal writing, as for instance in the following passage: 

17,47:8b. ^Thereupon all powerful men of high position of Pei-ti [commandery, 
such as] Keng Ting and others, altogether revolted against Wei Ao and capitulated to 
[Feng] Yi.)> 

Wei Ao was a warlord and Feng Yi one of Emperor Kuang-wu’s generals. »Revolt- 
ed» is therefore a wrong formula as this expression was used only in the meaning 
of revolting against the Son of Heaven. It evidently is a slip, no judgment, because 
nowhere else does the historian stand up for Wei Ao. 

Even if the historian showed no prejudice in the way Sargent and Eberhard 
presume, it nevertheless cannot be said that he was completely unbiased. As a 

This expression was originally used as a designation when the emperor was travelling. However, 
kii-kia already had lost the meaning of »imperial chariot» and had come to indicate the emperor himself. 
This is proved by the following passage: »The emperor (kii-kia) in plain clothes personally came to 
and escorted the funeral.» (25,55: 2 b) 

*) Cf. infra pp. 47—48. The author of the Wei shu of the San kuo chi uses the HHS as his 
source, but he does not hesitate to exchange the conventional stereotype formulas and to apply them 
to the rising Wei dynasty instee^ of the Han dynasty. However, as presently will be seen, no personal 
judgment is involved. 
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matter of fact he usually was biased against )K)utlaws)>, against those who through 
their actions had placed themselves outside orderly relations. This is especially 
obvious when it comes to pretenders and warlords. A good example is Liu Hiian, 
the Keng-shi Emperor (23—25). Despite the fact that he actually was the first of 
the Later Han emperors, the HHS devotes no pen ki to him. Instead, the keng-shi 
period is incorporated in Kuang-wu’s pen ki (1 A). Thus, the arrangement of the text 
already shows that he is regarded as a pretender rather than an actual emperor. 
Furthermore, he is described as a more or less incompetent libertine. The negative 
effect is strengthened through the exclusion of material. The HHS recounts for 
instance in detail (lA: 14 a— 16 a) how Kuang-wu ascended the throne. At first, he 
modestly declined three times to accept the mandate. Finally an altar was built, 
Kuang-wu ascended the throne, and sacrificed to Heaven, to the Six Venerable 
Ones^), and to the Spirits. The text of his prayer is quoted in detail. About the 
Keng-shi Emperor, the historian simply states that he ascended the throne and adds 
that he j^felt ashamed, dripped with perspiration, lifted his hands and could not 
speak.» (11,41: 2 a). In this way, the historian effectively contrasts the solemn 
procedure at the accession of Kuang-wu with the undignified behaviour of his rival. 
It is most probable that in reality Liu Hiian in the same way as Kuang-wu first in 
accordance with propriety declined the throne three times and after his accession 
performed the same solemn rituals as Kuang-wu. 

No doubt therefore, the historian was biased. Still, one should hesitate to assume 
that this bias was always and necessarily a conscious one. It is quite possible that 
the tendency was inescapable. Actually, Confucianism furnished the historian with 
a convenient philosophy of history. If an emperor lost his mandate of Heaven 
or a pretender failed to obtain it, it was because they were unworthy. If somebody 
received the mandate of Heaven, it was because he was worthy. This made things 
very simple. The historian only had to supply evidence, illustrating why one person 
was unworthy and another worthy. The moral judgment was delivered to him. 
He was not supposed to deduce it for himself. 

It would be wrong to assert that all the dynastic histories are of the same quality. 
Their objectivity depends on when they were compiled, on the integrity of their 
various authors, and on the circumstances under which they wrote. Among them 
the HHS is a good example of historical writing, such as this term was understood 
in ancient China. Where it is biased, the reason does not necessarily lie in the 
voluntary subjectivity of the historian. Even in such cases, the author often clearly 
tries to be fair. Thtis, when P’eng Ch’ung had revolted, he thereby had set himself 
against orderly relations in the empire. He was a warlord and outlaw who had not 
even claimed the mandate of Heaven. Nothing would therefore have been easier 
than to condemn him roundly. Nevertheless, the historian puts a great part of 
the blame on Chu Fou who had the confidence of the emperor*). The historian 

*) Cf. 81. Karlgren, gloss 1257. 

*) Cf. supra p. 42. 
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never goes too far in the opposite direction either. He frequently points out flaws 
in the character of his heroes, and he even does not shrink from blaming Kuang-wu, 
the refounder of the dynasty, for injustices and superstition. 

No historian will completely free himself from subjectivity, and naturally the 
authors of the HHS were influenced by the ideas of their time. But, these reserva- 
tions made, it seems indisputable that the HHS in its major parts is remarkably 
objective. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE HISTORY 

The technique of historical writing differs from nation to nation and from period 
to period. A thorough understanding of this technique must be of basic importance, 
not least for a correct interpretation of the Chinese histories. Misunderstanding of 
the technique invariably leads to misunderstanding of the presented material and 
thus to wrong conclusions. 

As is very well known, the Chinese historian incorporates whole documents into 
his history. This is of tremendous value, as these documents thereby have been 
saved from oblivion. The quotations are literal, and therefore the reader easily 
notices the distinctly different style of, for instance, edicts and memorials. This, 
on the other hand, does not indicate that the historian reproduces the complete, 
original documents. Actually, he always skips the devout formulas at the beginning 
and end of memorials. He also feels free to exchange difficult characters for more 
simple ones, to add grammatical particles if needed for a clear understanding of the 
text, and especially to shorten the documents by leaving out what to him seem to be 
unnecessary parts or tiresome repetitions. This technique, regarded as quite legiti- 
mate, was in fact inescapable in order to keep the histories from becoming too bulky. 

It is interesting that the historian appears sometimes even to have ^improved* 
his material from the literary point of view. Thus, the TKK (17: 3 a) records that 
Kuo Ho was a popular Inspector of the King province and that the people therefore 
made a song about him, running: 

i>He is virtuous, accomplished and enlightened. 

His administration has a distinguished government.)) 

The riming words are: 

ming *midng / miwvng (Grammata 760 a— d) 
cheng iHc *tieng / th^dng (Grammata 833 r— s). 

Sie Ch’eng (±222), whose Hou Han shu is later than the TKK. renders the rime 
differently (1: 6 a): 

»He is virtuous, good, and enlightened, Kuo K’iao-k’ing^). 

He is loyal and correct at the court and with his superiors and inferiors he is equitable.^ 

*) K’iao-k'ing was the style of Kuo Ho. 
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This time the riming characters are: 

k'ing mi *k*idng I k'ivng (Grammata 714 o— p) 
p'ing ^ *h'ihig / h'iwDng (Grammata 825 a— b). 

So far it is not established exactly how the characters were pronounced in Later 
Han times, but it is at least evident that the pronounciation at the time of Sie 
Ch’eng must have been considerably closer to ancient Chinese {k’wng — h'iwimg) 
than to archaic Chinese. 

It can hardly be expected that a popular rime was very strict, and the TKK version 
therefore might very well reproduce the genuine song. It also is indisputable that 
Sie Ch’eng’s lines from the riming point of view represent an improvement. The 
♦improvement*, accepted by Fan Ye (26,66: 11a), quite possibly was Sie Ch’eng’s 
own. This indicates that one should hesitate to accept quoted rimes as always bona 
fide original rimes. 

The historian clearly distinguishes between direct and indirect quotations. If 

the quotation is direct, he writes ♦An edict said: ’ ’ ♦, or ♦A memorial said: 

’ ’ However, the historian often has to shorten the context of a document 

so much that direct quotation no longer is possible. He then invariably writes ♦So 
and so memorialized that ....♦, or ♦An edict ordered that ...... 

When it comes to the description of various activities of individuals, such as for 
instance military campaigns, direct quotations are often scarce. This might lead 
to the assumption that the historian in such connections renders his facts more 
freely, but this is far from being always the case. By a happy chance we can now 
and then establish that what seems to be the narrative of the historian again is 
nothing but indirect quotation. Thus, the biography of Ma Yuan describes how 
he in A. D. 49 attacked the aborigenes of the Wu-ling commandery in present 
western Hu-nan: 

24,54: 12 a. ♦Previously, when the army arrived at Hia-tsiin, there were 2 roads ^hich 
cotdd be entered. If they followed the [road to the] Hu-t’ou [mountain], then the way 
was short but water obstructed. If they followed the [road to the] Ch’ung [prefecture]^), 
then the route was even but transports were long. The emperor had previously regarded 
[these alternatives] with uncertainty. When the army arrived, Keng Shu wished to 
follow the Ch’ung road. [Ma] Yuan considered that [in that case] they would lose days 
and waste provisions and that it [therefore] was best to advance on the Hu-t’ou [road]. 
If they grasped them by the throat, the bandits of Ch’ung would be crushed automat- 
ically.* 

If the historian had stopped here, one would have been inclined to regard the 
passage as his own narrative. Fortunately, the next sentence is instructive: ♦[Ma 
Yiian] took the matter and memorialized it. The emperor followed [Ma] Yiian’s 

*) The Ch’img prefecture is the only one of the place names in the present passage which can be 
identified safely. It belonged during Han to the Wu-ling commandery and was situated W of the 
present Lin-li hien, Hu-nan. 
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plan.» This indicates that the memorial was the source of the historian and that he 
simply gives a digest of it. 

Also, the description of the loyalty of Liu Meto is very illustrating. In A. D. 26 
he was a lower official in the yamen of the T’ai-yiian commandery: 

81,111: 6 a. »At this time, the Red Eyebrows in a horde of more than 200,000 attacked 
the prefectures of the commandery. They killed the chief officials and the division heads 
of the yamen. [Liu] Mao carried the Grand Adminstrator, Sun Fu, on his back, climbed 
over the wall, hid in a cave, and was able to escape.^) This evening they hurried together 
to the Yii prefecture^). By day they then were hidden, by night [Liu Mao] sought for 
provisions. When there had passed (lit. accumulated) more than 100 days, the bandits 
went away, and they then were able to return to the yamen. 

The following year (27), an edict ordered that a search should be made in the empire 
for righteous gentlemen. [Sim] Fu mentioned [Liu] Mao and said [in his memorial]: ’Your 
subject was formerly attacked by the Red Eyebrows. Officials and people were ruined 
and confused and fled to the mountains. Your subject was surrounded by the bandits, and 
life was like a hair of silk. Relying on [the fact] that [Liu] Mao carried [me] on his back^ 
Your subject passed across the city wall, went out and took protection in the Yii 
prefecture. [Liu] Mao together with his younger brother braved the weapons [of the 
enemy], climbed the mountains, and carried food on their backs. Your subject with 
wife and children was able to pass from death to life. [Liu Mao’s] purity and righteousness 
are particularly high. It would be proper that he is made known and selected in order 
to encourage [other] righteous gentlemen. ’» 

Obviously Sun Fu’s memorial is the source for the description of the escape. 

The latter illustration is a rare case, as the historian usually does not repeat himself 
in this way. However, the examples very fortunately indicate that the historian, 
whenever possible, bases himself on written records. By a stroke of luck it occa- 
sionally even can be confirmed that he sometimes quotes his source practically 
verbatim but without indicating it. Thus, Chai Tsun’s biography states: 

20,50: 7 b. ))His rewards he always completely gave to the officers and soldiers. In 
his home he had no private property, and on his person he wore leather trousers and 
cloth garments.)) 

After Chai Tsun’s death, the Erudit Fan Sheng praised him in a memorial 
which stated: 

20,50: 8 b. )>. . . what he obtained of rewards, he always completely gave to the officers 
and soldiers. On his person he had no rare clothes. In his home he had no private property.^ 

It is worthwhile to compare the Chinese characters: 

The memorial: m ^ M M ^ ^ timU fl 

The description: 

The decription clearly is copied from the memorial. 

*) TKK (16: 9 a) says: »[Liu] Mao carried [Sun] Fu on his back, climbed over the wall and hid in 
a cavity below the western gate of the city.» 

*) The Yii prefecture during Han belonged to the T’ai-yiian commandery and was situated 80 li 
XE of the present T’ai-yiian hien, Shan-si. 
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Thus, to a very great extent, the HHS is based on documents, either directly 
quoted or indirectly employed. As these documents mostly are edicts, reports 
and memorials, the HHS therefore to a considerable degree consists of primary 
material. Although this is of the greatest importance, it still does not relieve us 
from the necessity of understanding the technique involved and also to be aware 
of the pitfalls following from this technique. 

The pen Id are characterized by their extremely terse style. All events are 
compressed and therefore one has to read the relevant biographies for more 
detailed information. Direct quotations are rare except from edicts. Dates are 
frequently given. In later histories these dates seem to be recorded with reference 
to the imperial court.^) As far as the HHS is concerned, the technique seems to 
be different. If the historian had intended to record the date of the day on which 
a certain event was reported, he presumably could have given a long list of dates, 
e. g. for the many battles fought in different parts of the empire. However, in 
such cases he always restricts himself to only mentioning the month in which the 
battle in question had occured. The impression is, therefore, that the HHS does 
not record events for the day on which they were reported but for the actual day 
on which they did occur. Actually, in one case, a date given in the HHS clearly 
refers to the event on the spot. Teng Yii’s biography (16, 46: 3 b) describes a battle 
and goes on to say that on the day kuei-hai the enemy did not attack because it 
was the last day of a sexagenary cycle. This story would make no sense if the date 
referred to the day when the report reached the imperial court. 

Because of their terse style, the pen ki often state action and result of action 
together, in spite of the fact that this, strictly speaking, implies after-knowledge. 

Finally, as already discussed above,*) all events . are stylized by aid of the 
conventional set of formulas. In order to arrive at the historical facts, one only 
has . to eliminate these formulas. This is nicely illustrated through a comparison 
of the Wei shu of the San kuo chi and Emperor Hien’s pen ki in the HHS, which 
was made by the Ts’ing scholar Chao Yi*): 


HHS 

Ts’ao Ts’ao put himself in charge as 
Shepherd of the Ki province. 

Ts’ao Ts’ao made himself Lieutenant 
Chancellor. 


Ts’ao Ts’ao himself advanced his appel- 
lation to that of King of Wei. 


Wei shu 

The Son of Heaven put the Duke in 
charge as Shepherd of the Ki province. 

The Han dynasty abolished the offices 
of the Three Dukes, established the 
[office of] Lieutenant Chancellor, and 
made the Duke Lieutenant Chancellor. 

The Son of Heaven advanced the 
feudal rank of the Duke to King of Wei. 


q Cf. 78. Gardner p. 72. 
*) pp. 41 — 42. 

*) 18. Chao, 6: 1 a — 2 a. 
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HHS 


Wei ki 


The king of Wei, P’ei, declared [him- 
self] Son of Heaven and respectfully 
appointed the emperor as Duke of Shan- 
yang. 


Because the hope of the masses was 
on Wei, the Han emperor then summoned 
all the [Three] Dukes, [the Nine] Mi- 
nisters, and the officials, ordered Chang 
Yin to receive the imperial seal and 
ribbon, and resigned the throne. 


It is apparent that different formulas are applied to different dynasties which 
however does not prevent the historical facts from always being entirely the same. 
Ts’ao Ts’eto successively became Shepherd of Ki, Lieutenant Chancellor, and king 
of Wei; the Han emperor finally was forced to abdicate. These events remain quite 
undistorted. They appear dressed in different conventional stereotype formulas 
only because they are described from the view of two different dynasties. No 
personal judgment of the authors is involved. They merely follow a traditional 
style. 

The biographies are quite different from the pen ki. Here the historian does not 
constrain himself so much. He gives instead an abundance of material which 
makes the biographies highly fascinating reading. 

The biographies always open with the family name, personal name, style (if 
any), commandery, and home prefecture of the hero. If the home prefecture is 
unknown, the historian at least tries to mention the commandery. Furthermore, 
it is not implied that the hero necessarily lived in the actual prefectural city. The 
name refers to the whole prefectural area as such, of which the city was only the 
capital. Thus, Chu Hui’s biography states (43, 73:1 a) that he was a man from the 
Wan prefecture^) in the Nan-yang commandery. The passage continues that 
during the civil war Chu Hui and his family sought refuge in the city of W^an. 
Consequently his real home was in one of the villages outside the city. 

The stress is always on the official career of the hero. This is a natural conse- 
quence of the historical concept of the author since for him history was shaped 
through the actions of men. Also, the archives in the capital had rich material 
on the career of officials, but little on their private life. Therefore it is not suprising 
that dates are rarely given other than for official appointments or other important 
events within the career of the various officials. The year of death is, as a rule, 
not mentioned, if death occured after retirement from office. The historian then 
restricts himself to the statement that »so and so died in his home» or that »so and 
so died after a long life». He had to restrict himself because in such cases the year 
of death simply was unknown to him. 

In the biographies the material is arranged around their various heroes. This 
can lead to misunderstanding. For example, the biography of Chai Tsun states 
(20, 50:6 a) that he together with the generals King Tan, Chu Yu, Wang Ch’ang, 

*) Cf. infra p. 75, note 2. 
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Wang Liang and Tsang Kung attacked the bandits in the Hung-nung commandery. 
From the biography alone, one could easily get the impression that Chai Tsun 
was the leading general of* this campaign, but the pen ki (1 A:19 b) clearly shows 
that King Tan was the commander. 

Many biographies enumerate some of the ancestors of their heroes. This usually 
permits the conclusion that he belonged to a gentry family. However, absence 
of recorded ancestors does not prove the opposite. Thus, the biography of Wang 
Lung (80 A, 110 A: 7 b) gives no single ancestor but goes on to say that he 
became (Jentleman^) because his father sponsored him (jen ii). This term 
implies that his father had a high rank in the official hierarchy. Consequently, 
Wang Lung belonged to the gentry. 

Furthermore, if a biography states that someone in his youth studied the 
classics, this often does not imply any scholarly inclinations. It only means that 
the person in question prepared himself for his official career. 

Because of the abundant material of the biographies, direct mistakes occur. Some 
are not the fault of the historian but later misunderstandings during the trans- 
mission of the text. Others are mistakes of the historian himself, such as 
anachronisms or cases of after-knowledge. Thus, the biography of Chao Hi says: 

26,56; 13 b. »After a while Wang Mang sent Wang Siin and Wang Yi to lead soldiers 
and go out of the passes. The Keng-shi [Emperor] saluted [Chao] Hi as Lieutenant 
General of the Five Majestic [Principles] and ordered him to assist the various officers 
to resist [Wang] Siin and [Wang] Yi at K*un-yang.»*) 

The Keng-shi Emperor could not possibly know that the battle would be at 
K’un-yang. Wang Siin and Wang Yi had not reached this city yet. Besides, since 
K’un-yang had no special strategical importance, it could not be predicted that 
any battle would be fought there. In a case like this, after-knowledge is due to 
carelessness of the historian. In other connections he is influenced by superstition 
which obscures his judgment. A good example is the description of the death of 
the famous general Ts’en P’eng (17, 47: 17 a). During the campaign against Kung- 
sun Shu he encamped one evening in a little village. Too late he found out that its 
name was P’eng-wang, r^P’eng perishes». This very night he was murdered. Obviously, 
the name of the village must have been quite another one, but after Ts’en P’eng’s 
death the place probably was referred to as the village were P’eng perished. This 
finally became the generally accepted name of the village, and its old name fell 
into oblivion. 

Fortunately, direct mistakes are by no means numerous. 

It has already been said that a considerable part of the material incorporated 
into the HHS consists of primary sources. Gardner goes even further and states: 
»It may almost be said of Chinese history that it consists exclusively of primary 

*) Guards of the palaces and at the same time candidates for office. Cf. 88. Wang, pp. 152 — 153. 

*) Cf. infra p. 75, note 1. 
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sources.))^) This can hardly be true. Actually, the HHS contains several types of 
material which definitely are not primary sources. The most striking type of 
doubtful material are the direct s'peechea, Derk Bodde, analyzing the biography 
of Li Si in the SK, already reached the conclusion that certain speeches were 
invented by Si-ma Ts’ien.*) The essential question is whether the historian was 
at all in the position to have contemporary documentary records of speeches. In 
certain cases the answer must be yes. It has already been pointed out that all 
the private and public doings and sayings of the emperors were scrupulously written 
down by officials and that these diaries were kept in the archives. They were 
available to the historian, who therefore, in most cases, had no reason to invent 
speeches. Consequently, we have to distinguish the following groups: 


1. Speeches by the emperor and speeches (or events) in the presence of the emperor. 

24,54: 5 b— 6 a. In A. D. 32 the emperor attacked Wei Ao. When the army had 
reached Ts’i®), the officers hesitated whether to advance further or not: » After a while 
[the emperor] summoned [Ma] Yiian. He arrived by night. The emperor was greatly 
pleased, called him to enter, and questioned him completely concerning the counsels of 
all [his ministers]. Consequently [Ma] Yiian explained that Wei Ao’s military leaders 
were in the situation of earth which collapses, and that the advance of his soldiers had 
the condition of an inevitable break-down. Moreover, in front of the emperor he collected 
rice and made mountains and valleys. With his finger he outlined the position, explained 
the course of the roads and small paths which the army had to follow, and analyzed the 
ins and puts. It was so clear that one could comprehend it. The emperor said: ’The 
caitiffs^) are before my eyes.’)> 

27,57: 2 a. »When Kuang-wu had taken over the government, he sometimes had a 
careless manner. [Chang] Chan®) every time exposed and remonstrated against his 
shortcomings. Constantly he rode a white horse. Each time the emperor saw [Chang] 
Chan, he said: ’The gentleman of the white horse is about to remonstrate again. ’» 

37,67: 2 a— 2 b. In the year A. D. 52 a court conference was held in order to determine 
who should become the teacher of the Heir-apparent. All suggested his maternal uncle, 
Yin Shi: )>The Erudit Chang Yi said with serious countenance: ’Now, that Your Majesty 
has installed an Heir-apparent, is it for the sake of the Yin clan, or is it for the empire? 
If it just is for the Yin clan, then the Yin marquis is suitable. If it is for the empire, then 
it assuredly would be proper to use the wise and talented of the empire.’ The emperor 
approved and said: ’I wish to appoint a tutor in order to help the Heir-apparent. Now, 
you, Erudit, do not find it difficult to correct Us, how much less then the Heir-apparent?’ 
Immediately he appointed [Chang] Yi as Grand Tutor of the Heir-apparent .» 


*) 78. Gardner, p. 105. 

*) 67. Bodde, p. 93. 

*) The Ts’i prefecture during Han belonged to the Yu-fu-feng commandery and is identical with 
the present Pin hien, Shen-si. 

*) Caitiff is Dubs’ translation of the Chinese term lu which is a derogatory expression for the 
enemy. 

*) He was at this time Superintendant of the Imperial Household. 
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79 A,109A: 7 a.^) »When, at the court congratulations of the first morning of the 
1st month, the Hundred Officials had all assembled, the emperor ordered those of the 
crowd of officials who could explain the classics, alternately to embarrass and examine 
each other. Whenever [someone’s] interpretation was not logical, his mat was snatched 
away to add it to [those of] the one who had been logical. Thereupon [Tai] P’ing was 
sitting on more than 50 mats in layers. The imperial capital made a proverb about him 
which said: 

’[The one who] explaining the classics is never at his wits’ end, 
is Tai, the Palace Attendant. 

Typical for Emperor Kuang-wu was his good sense of humour. This is already 
exemplified by the few quotations above. Quite apart from the general fact that 
the sayings and doings of the emperor were always recorded and thus accessible 
to the historian, the speeches of Kuang-wu also have an impress of authenticity 
and a personal character which make them quite different from other speeches 
listed in the HHS. The recording officials might have rendered them in a some- 
what tidied-up fashion, but otherwise there can be little doubt that most of them 
essentially are genuine. 


2 . U ncertain speeches, 

13,43: lib. »[Wei] Ao was in difficulties and distress. His Grand Officer, Wang Tsie, 
who had been detached [and stationed] in Jung-k’iu*), ascended the city wall, shouted 
to the army of Han and said: ’We who defend the city for king Wei [Ao], are all determined 
to die and do not have two hearts. I desire the various armies to stop [the siege] promptly, 
and I beg to kill myself in order to make it clear.’ Thereupon he cut his throat and died.» 

It is possible that Wang Tsie committed suicide on the city wall, but this 
does not indicate that the Han soldiers comprehended the words he might have 
shouted. 


14,44: 3 b— 4 a. »[Liu] Po-sheng’s^) company officer was a man from his own clan, Liu 
Tsi. He frequently had broken through battle formations, burst encirclements, and was 
the bravest among the three armies. At this time he led soldiers to attack Lu-yang®). 
When he heard that the Keng-shi Emperor had been installed, he became angry and said: 
’They who originally raised soldiers and planned the great imdertaking were [Liu] 
Po-sheng and his brothers. Now, what has the Keng-shi Emperor done?’ The Keng-shi 
Emperor, ruler and ministers, on hearing this hated him.» 

*) The following quotation contains no speech. It is an event in the presence of the emperor and 
thus recorded in the diary. Consequently the charming episode should be authentic. 

*) The rime is: k'iung ^ *g'i6ng I g'iung (Grammata 1006 g-h), chung ^Hong I Hung 
(Qrammata 1007 a-e). 

*) The identification of this place is uncertain. 

*) Po-sheng wm the style of Liu Yen, Kuang-wu *s elder brother. The HHS only mentions him by 
his style, never by his personal name. Thus, 1 follow this habit in order to avoid confusion. 

•) The Lu-yang prefecture during Han belonged to the Nan-yang commandery and is identical 
with the present Lu-shan hien, Ho-nan. 
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The Keng-shi Emperor later executed Idu Tsi. That makes it quite clear that 
derogatory remarks by liu Tsi had been reported to him. Most likely the report 
was written and preserved in the archive. However, even in the most favourable 
case, the report hardly would have rendered the undistorted speech of Liu Tsi. 

24,54: 2 b— 3 a. The warlord Wei Ao sent Ma Yuan on a mission to Kung-sun Shu in 
order to form an opinion about this new emperor. Ma Yuan got an unfavourable impres- 
sion, returned and reported: »[Ma Yiian] talked to [Wei] Ao and said: TsI-yang^) is only 
a frog at the bottom of a well*) and yet he foolishly regards himself as honourable and great. 
It is best to concentrate the thoughts on the eastern area*).’* 

Wei Ao was a powerful warlord, whose archives later probably fell into the hands 
of Emperor Kuang-wu. Ma Yiian’s report reasonably was written, and the »said» 
above should perhaps not be taken too literaUy. But even if the report was oral, 
secretaries might very well have made annotations. 

24,54: 10 b— 11 a. When Ma Yuan in A. D. 44 victoriously returned from the war 
in Tonking, he was welcomed by many of his old friends. Among them was a certain 
Meng Ki. Ma Yuan talked with him: *[Ma] Yuan said: ’Just now, the Hiung-nu and the 
Wu-huan still disturb the northern frontier. I wish to beg for myself to [be allowed to] 
make war against them. For a man the most important thing is to brave death in the 
wilds of the frontier and only retium to the burial with his corpse rolled in a horse-hide. 
How can he lie on a bed in the hands of sons and daughters?’ [Meng] Ki said: ’One who 
sincerely is a patriot, ought to be like this.’* 

After his death in 49, Ma Yiian posthumously fell into imx)erial disgrace. In 
such cases it frequently was the habit that friends through memorials tried to 
obtain pardon. It is conceivable that Meng Ki in this way reported the conversa- 
tion in order to exhibit the outstanding character of Ma Yiian. But even then, 
at least five years would have elapsed since the conversation, and Meng Ki could 
therefore hardly be expected to have remembered the actual words. 

Thus, the whole group has in common that the speeches possibly might have 
been made, but it is reasonable to suppose that their present rendering is distorted. 


3. Highly doubtful speeches. 

16,46: 21 a. After Wei Ao’s death, his officer Kao Tsun defended himself in Kao-p’ing*). 
Kuang-wu detached K’ou Sun to make him surrender: *[Kao] Tsun sent his Master of the 
Army, Huang-fu Wen to go out and visit [K’ou Sun]. Neither in his spech nor in his 
formal behaviour was he humble. [K’ou] Siin became angry and was about to execute 
[Huang-fu] Wen. All the officers remonstrated and said: ’Kao Tsun has 10,000 ^lite 
soldiers and they are mostly strong crossbow [men]. Westwards he blocks the roads of 

*) Ta-yang was the style of Kung-sun Shu. 

*) This was a common expression meeuiing short-sighted. 

’) It is best to come to terms with Emperor Kuang-wu. 

«) The Kao-p'ing prefecture during Han belonged to the An-ting commandery and is identical with 
the present Ku-yuan hien, Kan-su. 
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the Lung [slope]^). Year after year ha has not been brought to fall. Now we wish to make 
him capitulate, and yet [you, Sir], on the contrary [want to] kill his messenger. Is this 
not inadmissible?’ [K’ou] Siin did not agree. Thereupon, he decapitated him. He sent his 
(Huang-fu Wen’s) Associate to return to inform [Kao] Tsiin and say: ’The Master of the 
Army had no politeness, and already I have killed him. If you wish to capitulate, capitulate 
rapidly. If you do not wish [to capitulate], defend yourself strongly.* [Kao] Tsiin became 
frightened, and on that very day he opened the city gates and capitulated. The various 
officers all congratulated [K’ou Siin]. Consequently they said: ’We dare to ask how [it 
was possible] that [you. Sir,] killed his messenger and yet made him surrender the city.’ 
[K’ou] Siin said: ’Huang-fu Wen was [Kao] Tsiin’s stomach and heart^) and the one from 
whom he obtained his plans. Now, when he came and the meaning of his words was not 
humble, [this meant that] he definitely had no intention to capitulate. If I left him 
unharmed, then [Huang-fu] Wen would obtain his plans. If I killed him, then [Kao] Tsiin 
would lose his coiuage. Only because of this he capitulated.’ The various officers all said: 
’This is something we cannot equal. ’» 

18,48: 4 a. In A. D. 27 Kuang-wu’s Commander-in-chief, Wu Han, surrounded Su 
Mao in Kuang-lo®). Liu Yung sent his officer Chou Kien to relieve the city. He succeeded. 
Wu Han was wounded: /The various officers talked to [Wu] Han and said: ’Since the great 
[bulk of the] enemy is in front [of us] and you, Duke, are lying down wounded, everybody 
is afraid.’ [Wu] Han then at once bandaged the wound and stood up. He butchered 
oxen, gave a feast for the soldiers, and gave an order to those in the army, saying: 
’Although the mass of the bandits is large, [still] they all are a group of plundering robbers. 
When they conquer, they do not yield to each other, and when they are defeated, they 
do not save each other. It is not that they have people who rely on decency and who die 
for moral principles. Today is the time when one enfeoffs marquises. You, Gentlemen, 
exert yourselves for this.’» 

20,50: 4 b. In A. D. 28 Kuang-wu’s general Wang Pa had gained a minor victory 
against Su Mao and Chou Kien: »The bandits again assembled their hords and challenged 
battle. [Wang] Pa was determined to rest and did not go out [of the encampment]. 
He then gave a feast for the soldiers and made song and music. [Su] Mao shot [arrows] 
into the encampment like rain and hit the wine cup in front of [Wang] Pa. [Wang Pa] 
sat calmly and did not move. The military officials all said: ’On a previous day, [Su] 
Mao already had been crushed. Now, changing, he strikes.’ [Wang] Pa said: ’Not so. 
Su Mao’s guest soldiers (i. e. auxiliary troops) come from far away. The provisions are 
not sufficient. Therefore he frequently has challenged battle in order to call forth a 
decisive^) victory. Now, that we close the encampment and let the soldiers rest, that 
is what one calls not to fight and yet to bend down the soldiers of others. That is the 
[greatest] skilfulness of [all] skilfulness. ’» 

All of the three cases above describe a military situation in which the command- 
ing general answers questions of his officers. This in itself makes it more than 
doubtful that the speeches are genuine. True, the generals continously wrote 

*) The Lung Mountain range extends from NW to SE and cuts across the border between present 
Kan-su and Shen-si. Its southern slope is situated between the present Ts’ing-shui hien, Kan-su, emd 
Lung hien, Shen-si. Cf. 90. Ting, maps 21 and 27. 

*) 1. e. his most intimate companion. 

*) Situated E of the present Yii-ch’eng hien, Ho-nan. 

*) I do not agree with the commentary which explains yi ts’ie as »>temporary». 
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reports to the court, but these reports obviously must have been surveys of the 
military situation and not word for word accounts of discussions. Furthermore, 
Wang Pa in his answer actually quotes Sun-tsi: )>To fight one hundred times and 
conquer one hundred times, that is not the [greatest] skilfulness of [all] skilfuln^. 
Not to fight and yet to bend down the soldiers of others, that is the [greatest] skil- 
fulness of [all] skilfulness.j)^) Wang Pa was educated and had a special interest in 
law.*) Therefore it is barely possible that he flavoured his speeches with quota- 
tions. But in the case of Wu Han it is different. He is supposed to have said: 
)>When they conquer, they do not yield to each other, and when they are defeated, 
they do not save each other. » This is a verbatim quotation from Tso chuan, Duke 
Yin, 9th year. However, the very same biography has earlier made the following 
remark (18,48: 1 b): »The characteristics of [Wu] Han were simplicity, liberahty 
and a lack of cultural refinement)). Wu Han therefore, in all probability, knew 
nothing about the Tso chuan. It is of course conceivable that this and the previous 
quotation were common sayings among the officers of Han time. It also is possible 
that the text should not be understood verbatim, that Wu Han did not actually 
talk to the army but instead issued general orders. Yet, even if some officer with 
literary inclinations had composed the orders, the quotations would have been 
completely lost on common soldiers, who were used to talk straight to the point. 
The conclusion therefore seems unavoidable that the historian either completely 
invented these speeches or that he added embellishments to a »kemel of truths. 


4. Clearly not genuine speeches, 

11,41: 8 b. Mother Lii’s son was a minor official in the prefecture of Hai-k’ii®). Because 
of a minor crime he was executed by the Steward^) of the prefecture. Mother Lu, who 
was very wealthy, used all her property to obtain followers. When all her money was 
gone she wept and said: »The reason why I amply treated you. Gentlemen, was not that 
I sought after profit. It merely was because the Steward of the prefecture in his wickedness 
unjustly killed my son. I only wish to avenge the grievance for him. Why should you, 
Gentlemen, be inclined to pity him (i. e. the Steward) ?» 

Mother Lu plotted in deep secrecy. If a discussion between her and her followers 
had been reported to the Steward of the prefecture, he immediately would have 
arrested her. Indeed, when mother Lii put her plans into operation, the Steward 
was taken with complete suprise and killed. After this act of violence, mother Lii 
and her adherents left the area and became pirates. Hence, it seems out of question 
that a speech could have been recorded. 

1) Cf. Tai kie. 

*) Cf. 20, 50: 3 a. 

*) The Hai-k’ii prefecture during Han belonged to the Lang-ya commandery and was situated 10 
li W of the present Ji-chao hien, Shan-tung. 

*) Wang Mang changed the title of Prefect to Steward. 
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13,43: 15 a. j>[Kung-8iin] Shu dreamed that there was a man who talked to him and 
said: Ta si tsi hi A ^ ^ twelve is the time limit.’^) He woke up, talked to his 
wife and said: ’Although one is eminent, the dignity yet is short. What does it mean?’ 
His wife answered and said: ’If one hears the truth in the morning, it yet is possible to 
die [content] in the evening. How much more are twelve ?’» 

Kung-sun Shu was alone with his wife. No one was present to make annotations, 
and Kung-sun Shu would hardly have done so himself. Besides, as presently will 
be shown, the whole event is highly phantastic. 

15,45: 4 b— 5 b. »At this time, the Han troops and the bands from Sin-shi and P’ing- 
lin were together defeated at Siao-ch’ang-an®), and everyone wished to disperse and go 
away. [Liu] Po-sheng heard that the Army of the Lower [Yang-tsi-]kiang was in Yi-ts’iu^). 
Immediately together with Kuang-wu and Li T’ung he went to [Wang] Ch’ang’s rampart 
and said: ’I wish to see one wise officer of the [Troops of the] Lower [Yang-tsi-]kiang to 
discuss the great undertaking.’ Ch’eng Tan and Chang Ang together pushed forward 
[Wang] Ch’ang and sent him. [Liu] Po-sheng saw [Wang] Ch’ang and tried to persuade 
him by means of [mentioning] the advantage of uniting with [the Han army]. [Wang] 
Ch’ang completely realized this and said: ’Since Wang Mang usiu-ped [the throne], killed 
[the emperor], and oppressed and t3rrannized the empire, the people have thought of 
Han. Therefore the prominent pereons rose together. Now that the Liu clan has risen 
again and really is the true lord, I sincerely think to exert myself to be of use for [the clan] 
and to help to achieve the great merit [to restore the dynasty].’ [Liu] Po-sheng said: ’If 
the imdertaking is achieved, how would I dare to enjoy it alone.’ Thereupon, having 
concluded a close alliance with [Wang] Ch’ang, [Liu Po-sheng] went away. 

[Wang] Ch’ang returned and told all this to [Ch’eng] Tan and [Chang] Ang. [Ch’eng] Tan 
and [Chang] Ang, relying on their band [of followers], both said: ’When greatly remarkable 
men rise, they ought to become lords each for themselves. Why should we let ourselves 
be restrained by others?’ [Wang] Ch’ang alone in his heart had attached himself to Han. 
So, little by httle he elucidated [matters] and tried to persuade their military leaders, 
saying: ’In past days, [the Emperors] Ch’eng and Ai declined and had no heirs. Therefore 
Wang Mang was able to take care of the opportunity and usurp the throne. Since he has 
possessed the empire, the ordinances of the government have been harsh and cruel. 
Increasingly he has lost the hearts of the Hundred Clans®), and there has not been one 
day that the common people did not sing songs and thought of Han. This has therefore 
enabled people such as we to avail ourselves of this to rise. Now, one who is resented 
by the people is removed by Heaven, and one who is thought of by the people is approved 

These characters form together the name of Kung-sun ^ -0^. 

•) The dream is rimed: hi ^ / yici (Grammata 176 a — b), JcH ^ *kidg / kji (Grammata 

952 k). 

•) Siao-ch'ang-an was an agglomeration within the area of the Hem prefecture of Yii-yang in the 
Nan-yang conunandery. The Yii-yang prefecture was situated 60 li S of the present Nan-yang hien. 
Ho -nan. 

I have translated the Chinese word )»tsu* (cf. infra p. 134 ff.) with ^agglomeration*. »Tsii» means a 
small cluster of rural households. Being subordinate to a prefecture, a »tsu* either had no administrative 
status as district, commune or hamlet (cf. infra p. 94, note 2), or its status was unknown to the historian. 

*) Yi-ts’iu was an agglomeration within the area of the Han prefecture of P’ing-shi in the Nan-yang 
commandery. The P’ing-shI prefecture was situated 90 li SE of the present T’ang-ho hien, Ho-nan. 

•) »The Hundred Clans* refers here to the leading families. 
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by Heaven. If one begins the great undertaking, it is inevitably necessary downwards 
to be in accordance with the hearts of the people and upwards to be in agreement with 
the intentions of Heaven. Merit can then be achieved. If one relies on [one’s owrn] strength, 
trusts [one’s owm] courage, stimulates [one’s own] desires, and gives rein to [one’s own] 
wishes, [then] even if one obtains the empire, one inevitably loses it again. [Even] with 
the power of a Ts’in dynasty or a Hiang [Yii], it yet came to the point where they were 
exterminated or defeated. How much more [is that true about us common people in] 
cloth garments who now have come together among the weeds and marshes. To act like 
this^), is [to take] the road to annihilation. Now the various Liu of Nan-yang [commandery] 
have raised their clan and mobilized soldiers. If we look at those of them who came and 
discussed the undertaking, [we find that] they all have deep planning, great foresight, 
and the talent of kings and dukes. If we unite with them, we are certain to achieve great 
merit. That is the means to shield people Uke us.’ 

Although the various officers of the [Troops of the] Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang were tough 
and ignorant, they nevertheless had always respected [Wang] Ch’ang. They then all 
thanked him and said: ’If we did not have you. General Wang, people like us would be 
about to submit to unrighteousness. We desire respectfully to receive instructions. 

Liu Po-sheng’s discussion with Wang Ch’ang was highly secret. It seems im- 
possible that any speeches could have been recorded. Wang Ch’ang might in turn 
have influenced the other chieftains to join the Han forces, but again, who would 
have written down his words? 

22,52: 10 a— 10 b. Ma Wu was an officer of the Keng-shi Emperor. In A. D., 24 
Kuang-wu suggested to him to change sides: »When [the banquet] was over, [Kuang-wu] 
together with [Ma] Wu alone ascended the Ts’ung Terrace^). He spoke persuasively to 
[Ma] Wu and said: ’I have obtained the shock cavalry [of the commanderies] of Yii-yang 
and Shang-ku^) and wish to cause you. General, to lead them. What about it?’ [Ma] Wu 
said: ’I am worn-out and fearful and have no strategic plans.’ The Epochal Founder^) 
said: ’You, General, have since a long time led and trained soldiers. How could you be 
of the same [calibre] as my clerks?’ Through this [Ma] Wu attached his heart to Kuang-wu. » 

The text states explicitly that Kuang-wu and Ma Wu were alone. Thus, there 
was no one who could have written down their discussion. 

23,53: 1 b, »Tou Jung, seeing that the Keng-shi Emperor recently had been installed 
and that the eastern area still was disturbed, did not wish to go out of the passes®). But 
his paternal great-great-grandfather once had been Grand Administrator of Chang-ye 
[commandery]®), and his paternal grandfather’s brother’s son had been Colonel Protecting 


I. e. according to the proposal of Ch’eng Tan and Chang Ang that all leaders should remain inde- 

pent. 

*) This terrace belonged to the palcu^e of the former kings of Chao and was situated in the city of 
Han-tan (cf. infra p. 69, note 1). Cf. commentary and Tsi kie, 

®) Situated in present northern Ho-pei and southern Chahar respectively. 

*) I. e. Kuang-wu (cf. supra p. 25, note 2). At this time he was not yet emperor. 

*) Tou Jung had been recommended to become Grand Administrator of the Ku-lu commandery, 
situated in present Ho-pei. 

•) Situated in present Kan-su. 
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the K’iang^); his father’s brother’s son also had been Grand Administrator of Wu-wei 
[commandery]^); for generation after generation, [members of his clan] had been in the 
area west of the [Yellow] River, and so they knew its local customs. Alone he talked to 
his brothers and said: ’We cannot yet know whether there will be peace or danger in the 
empire. The land west of the [Yellow] River is abundant and rich, and that it has the 
River as a belt constitutes the strength [of this area]. The Dependent State of Chang-ye 
has elite soldiers consisting of 10,000 cavalrymen. If one morning there is an emergency 
and we [then] shut and cut off the fords of the [Yellow] River, it is enough in order 
to protect ourselves. That is the place to leave descendants.’ The brothers all agreed 
to this.)> 

Tou Jung was in secret conference with his brothers. If it had become known 
that they intended to make themselves semi-independent in the northwestern part 
of the empire, the Keng-shi Emperor doubtlessly would have had them executed. 
Consequently, if the discussion is at all historical, the brothers must have taken 
pains not to leave any written records concerning it.^) 

27,57: 5 b — 6 a. Tu Lin was in the service of the warlord Wei Ao but did not like it: 
»In the kien-wu period, the 6th year (A. D. 30), [Tu Lin’s] younger brother Ch’eng died. 
[Wei] Ao then permitted [Tu] Lin to take care of the corpse and to return eastwards. 
But when he had sent him away, he regretted it. On reconsideration, he ordered the 
murderer Yang Hien to intercept and kill him at the Lung slope^). When [Yang] Hien 
saw that [Tu] Lin personally pushed a narrow chariot carrying the corpse of his younger 
brother, he sighed and said: ’Who in the present generation can practise righteousness? 
Although I am a small man®), how could I bear to kill a righteous gentleman?’ Consequently 
he disappeared.)> 

Who could possibly have heard the remark of the assassin? Besides, would he 
have talked to himself? 

32,62: 1 b— 2 a. Fan Hung was Kuang-wu’s maternal uncle and a rich landowner 
and merchant: )>When the Keng*shi Emperor had been installed, he wished to make [Fan] 
Hung a general. [Fan] Hung kotowed, made excuses, and said: ’A student of books does 
not practise the affairs of soldiers.’ Finally he was able to avoid [the office] and to return 
[home]. Together with his kindred and relatives he made an encampment and a moat 
to defend themselves. The old and weak who attached themselves to him were more 
than 1000 families. 

At this time, the bandits of the Red Eyebrows plundered the T’ang-tsi district®). There 
were many whom they maimed and killed. They wished to go forward and attack the 
encampment of [Fan] Hung. [Fan] Hung sent men with oxen, wine, rice, and grain as a 
reward to give them as presents to the Red Eyebrows. The elders of the Red Eyebrows 
before had heard of [Fan] Himg’s goodness and generosity, and they all praised him and 

*) Wemg Mang'^ biography in HS mentions a certain Tou K’uang, holding this office. Cf. Tsi kie. 

*) Situated in present Kan-su. 

*) Cf. also infra p. 60. 

*) Cf. supra p. 53, note 1. 

*) In the Confucian aense of a mean person, a scoundrel. 

•) The T’ang-tsI district was situated about 100 h S of the present T’ang-ho hien, Ho-nan, at the foot 
of a mountcun with the same name. 
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said: ’The Lord Fan has always been kind. Besides, now that we have been treated like 
this, how could we have the heart to attack him?’ They withdrew the soldiers and went 
away.» 

The Red Eyebrows were simple and uneducated people. It is entirely out of 
question that they were in the habit or even able to write down their own speeches. 
Remarks could hardly have been overheard by the servants of Fan Hung, as they 
would not have been permitted to listen to the discussion of the chieftains. 

Ck)mmon to all these speeches above is that they are impossible. None of them 
could or would have been written down at the time of delivery and thus been pre- 
served. Consequently, they are not genuine. Quite apart from this general con- 
sideration, in several of these cases the fact is patent that the speeches are products 
of desk-work. Take for instance the dream of Kung-sun Shu. It certainly would 
require imagination to dream of split characters, but a wild phantasy would be 
needed to dream the whole thing in rime. To make it even better, Kung-sun Shu’s 
wife answers with a quotation from Lun yii (IV: 8), and on top of all, Kung-sun 
Shu actually reigned 12 years as emperor. The figure 12 of the dream therefore 
implies after-knowledge. Or take the episode of Liu Po-sheng’s visit to the bandits 
with all its stilted talk, or Fan Hung’s encounter with the Red Eyebrows and their 
incredible remark about him. In reality. Fan Hung simply bribed them to move off. 

Hence, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that the historian invented 
speeches. It remains to ask, why did he? The answer, I think, again is the specific 
concept of history discussed above. If history is regarded as the result of the 
actions of individuals, that is if the individual is placed in the center, then the 
historian gets into trouble as soon as his sources are insufficient to illustrate why 
certain persons acted in a certain way. In such cases the historian resorts to either 
building up speeches around some original, more 9 r less genuine, kernel, or to 
make them up completely as he thinks they might have been given. Typical 
for these speeches is that they usually contain the motive for the action of 
the individual or individuals involved. 

Thus, with the exception of the emperor and those surrounding him, it must 
be established that as soon as individuals make speeches, the 
historian in a majority of cases lacks sources. This fact 
is by no means true of China only, it is characteristic for all nations which are on 
the same level of historical writing. One only has to recall the endless and 
improbable speeches in, for instance, Livy’s Roman history. 

If, then, the historian invented speeches, the logical inference should be that 
different historians could have invented different speeches for one and the same 
occasion. Fortunately this can be tested, as the HHS is based on a number of 
earlier histories, some of them still extant. In many instances the speeches are 
found to be more or less the same, showing that the historians copied each other, 
but this is not always the case. For example, in A. D. 23 the various officers assem- 
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tied and wished to appoint Liu Hiian as emperor. Liu Po-sheng, who had ambitions 
-of his own, tried to postpone the appointment and almost won over the assembled 
officers to his viewpoint. The TKK continues (23: 1 b): 

»Chang Ang drew his sword, struck the ground, and said: Tt yet is possible to declare 
[someone] Duke of Heaven. Why should it be impossible to declare [someone] Son of 
Heaven ?’» 

The HHK, written later, says about the same event (1: 7 b): 

»Chang Ang drew his sword, struck the ground, and said: ’[He who] hesitates in imder- 
takings has no merit. Today’s conference must not have two [opinions].’)) 

The HHS (14,44: 3 a) copies HHK. The two versions are completely different, 
showing that the historians invented different speeches. The HHK version is 
•especially unfortunate, since the completely uneducated Chang Ang is supposed to 
have said: »[He who] hesitates in undertakings, has no merit.» This is a verbatim 
quotation from SK (43: 20 a), the words with which Fei Yi supposedly answered 
the king of Chao. 

Another example is the appointment of K’ou Siin. Kuang-wu had made himself 
independent but had not yet ascended the throne. He wished some of his officers 
to take charge of the Ho-nei commandery. SHS gives the following account (2: 
5 b — 6 a): 

»Kuang-wu wished to consolidate Ho-nei. He talked to Teng Yii and said: ’We have 
Ho-nei like the Eminent Founder^) had Kuan-chung*). If it is not a Siao Ho^), who else 
could bring it back to order? Recommend to me one who is equal to Siao Ho.’ Teng Yii 
said: ’K’ou Siin is equally prepared for civilian affairs and for war, and he has the talent 
for managing troops. If it is not he, there is none else who could be made [to administer 
Ho-nei]. ’» 

The HHS has a somewhat different version: 

16,46: 18 a. »[Kuang-wu] inquired from Teng Yii and said: ’Who among the various 
officers can be made to administer the Ho-nei [commandery]?’ [Teng] Yii said: ’Formerly, 
when the Eminent Founder gave office to Siao Ho in Kuan-chung he had no more worry 
of having to look westwards. Due to this he was able to concentrate his energy on the 
area east of the mountains and finally to achieve the great task (i. e. become emperor). 
Now, [the fact] that Ho-nei has the [Yellow] River as a belt constitutes the strength 
[of this area]. The households and individuals are abimdant. Northwards [Ho-nei] 
communicates with Shang-tang [commandery], and southwards it is close to Lo-yang. 
K’ou Siin’s civilian and military preparedness is sufficient, and he has the talent to 
shepherd men and to manage troops. If it is not this gentleman, there is none else who 
could be made [to administer Ho-nei]. ’» 

In SHS Kuang-wu is supposed to have made the comparison with Siao Ho, 
in HHS it is Teng Yii. Thus, the historians contradict each other. The author 

I. e. Emperor Kao, the founder of the Han dynasty. 

*) The Land Within the Passes, i. e. present Shen-si. 

•) Siao Ho (t 193 B. C.) w€is the friend and adviser of Emperor Kao. 
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of the HHS is influenced by the text of the SHS. Yet he gives the speech an 
independent rendering. Furthermore, the last example has the sentence: »Now, 
[the fact] that Ho-nei has the [Yellow] River as a belt, constitutes the strength 
[of this area].» Practically the same sentence occurs also, in Tou Jung’s speech 
to his brothers^) : » . . . that it has the [Yellow] River as a belt, constitutes the 
strength [of this area].» This shows that the historian copied himself. 

The examples above should give the final proof: the historians invented speeches, 
and these invented speeches are of little historical value. It also should be noticed 
that by inventing these speeches and ascribing various motives to the different 
individuals, the historian played an active role in composing the biographies, 
beyond the mere collecting, selecting, and arranging of written sources. 

The important group of unreliable material discussed so far is by no means the 
only one. Another category is the anecdotes, A few quotations will suffice as 
illustrations. 

25,55: 1 a. »At this time [Cho Mao] once went out to travel. There was a man who 
recognized his horse. [Cho] Mao asked and said: ’About what time did you, Sir, lose your 
horse?’ He answered and said: ’More than one month ago. [Cho] Mao had had his horse 
for several years and knew in his heart that the other was mistaken. Silently he unyoked 
[his horse], gave it to him and went away pulling the chariot. He turned his head and said: 
Tf it is not your horse, Sir, kindly go to the yamen of the Lieutenant Chancellor and 
return it to me.’ On another day, the horse-owner somewhere else obtained the [horse] 
which had been lost. He then went to the yamen, handed over [Cho Mao’s] horse, kotowed, 
and apologized to him.)) 

27,57: 1 b— 2 a. Chang Chan was known for his correct behaviour: »The Three Adjuncts^) 
regarded him as a model of etiquette. On some occasion a man said that [Chang] Chan 
simulated. When [Chang] Chan heard this he laughed and said: ’I really simulate. The 
people all simulate wickedness. I alone simulate virtuousness. Isn’t that also permissible?’)^ 

27,57: 4 a. Wang Liang, a native of the Tung-hai commandery, in A. D. 30 became 
Director of Service of the Grand Minister over the Masses. He lived simply and did not 
allow his wife and children to accompany him to the capital: »At this time the Di\dsion 
Head of the Minister over the Masses, Pao Hui, because of affairs arrived in the Tung-hai 
[commandery]. When, in passing by, he called at his (i. e. Wang Liang’s) house, [Wang] 
Liang’s wife in a cloth skirt and dragging firewood returned from the field. [Pao] Hui 
adressed her and said: ’I am a Division Head of the Minister over the Masses. Therefore 
I have come to receive a letter. I wish to see the lady.’ The wife said: ’The concubine 
(i. e. I) is she. I thank you for your trouble. Sir, [but] I have no letter.’)) 

32,62: lib. Kuang-wu’s second empress belonged to the wealthy Yin clan. Her 
ancestor was Yin Tsi-fang; ))At the time of Emperor Siian (73—49), a certain Yin TsI-fang 
was very filial and had goodness and kindness. On a morning of the day of the winter- 
sacrifice, when he was cooking food, the shape of the kitchen-god became visible. [Yin] 


q Cf. supra p. 57. 

*) The three capital commanderies. 
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Tsi-fang saluted twice and received blessing. In the home there was a yellow sheep, and 
consequently [Yin Tsi-fang] used it to sacrificed to him. After that he suddenly came to 
great wealth.* 

It thus is apparent that the historian incorporated hear-say material into his 
history. As in anecdotes in general, there might also be a kernel of truth in some of 
these. However, anecdotes are told from man to man, always gradually polished 
and improved, and therefore they are particularly unreliable as historical material. 

Next we come to a very specific category of unreliable information. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that the historian uses a certain amount of conventional 
formulas and that this stylization does not affect the reliability of historical facts. 
There is, however, a related category where things are quite different. This group 
represents an attempt at formalization. It turns out that the historian has a predilec- 
tion for standardized description. Certain patterns recur continuously, and these 
patterns should n o t be taken literally. Often they distinguish themselves through 
pictorial description, giving a vivid, visual impression to the reader. A few examples 
will illustrate the point: 

1) 21,51: 8 b. *Like rain they shot [arrows] into the encampment.* 

2) 16,46: 18 b. ^Standards and pennons concealed the groimd.* 

3) 16,46: 3 b. »The weapons and implements were uncountable.* 

4) 19,49: 7 b. *The killed and wounded were innumerable. The. drains and channels 

in the city were all filled.* 

5) 18,48: 13 b. *[Killed enemies with] chopped heads and those who drowned, were 

more than 10,000 men. Because of that the water ran muddy.* 

6) 22,52: 3 a. *Those who were killed or wounded lay lengthwise and crosswise* (i. e. 

everywhere). 

7) 19,49: 8 a. *The corpses touched each other.* 

8) 20,50: 10 a. *With naked bodies they scattered and fled.* 

9) 20,50: 9 b. *When the empire was in disorder, the countryside was without smoke 

or fire.* 

10) 11,41: 13 b. *The cities and suburbs were all empty, and white bones concealed the 

ground.* 

11) 18,48:13 b. *[Tsang] Kung continuously butchered big cities.* 

12) 11,41:13 b. *People ate each other*. 

13) 17,47: 6 b. *People ate each other.* 

14) 33,63: 3 b. *People ate each other.* 

15) 16,46: 4 a. »[The people] all looked hopefully from a distance, led each other by 

the hand, and carried each other on their backs in order to welcome the 
army.* 

16) 31,61:2a. *Wherever he came to the villages of the prefectures, old and young 

led each other by the hand and met and welcomed him on the road.* 

17) 21,51:8 a. *Those who were old and sick, all carried coffins and spontaneously 

followed [Keng Ch’im].* 

18) 25,55: 2 a. Cho Mao had been a popular Prefect of Mi. He was transferred: *The 

people of Mi, old and young, all wept silent tears and escorted him.* 
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19) 21,51: 10 a. Keng Ch’un had been a popular Grand Administrator of the Tung- 

commandery. Later he followed the emperor when he in A. D. 29 led 
the attack against Tung Hien: )>On the road, they passed the Tung 
commandery. The Hundred Clans, old and yoimg, several thousands, 
followed the imperial chariot, wept silent tears and said^): *We desire- 
again to obtain Lord Keng.*» 

20) 16,46: 20 b. K’ou Siin had been a popular Grand Administrator of the Ying-ch’uan 

commandery. Later he followed the emperor and passed this commandery: 
)>The Hundred Clans blocked the road and said: ’We desire from Your 
Majesty again to borrow Lord K’ou for one year.’# 

21) 26,56: 6 b. Hou Pa was a popular Grand Governor*) of the Huai-p’ing commandery*): 

»In the keng-shi period, the 1st year (A. D. 23), [the emperor] sent 
messengers to summon [Hou] Pa*). The Hundred Clans, old and weak, 
led each other, wailed and cried, and intercepted the chariots of the 
messengers. Some lay down blocking the road, and all said: ’We desire 
^ beg you, my Lords Messengers, to leave [Hou Pa here] for one more 
full year.’ The people went so far that they warned their wives who 
were able to give birth that they must not become pregnant. If the 
Lord Hou had to go away, [the children] were sure not to remain 
unharmed.^ 

22) 11,41:10 a. ^Although the band of the Red Eyebrows frequently fought and 

conquered, they were tired and sick of fighting, and they all, day and 
night, were melancholy and wept silent tears. They thought of and 
wished to return eastwards.^ 

23) 81,111: 2 b. »[Ts’iao] Hiian’s son, Ying, wept blood.» 

24) 17,47: 1 b. )>Pillow and mat had marks of tears.» 

25) 18,48: 7 a. ))[Wu] Han by nature was strong and powerful. Each time he waa 

engaged in attacks, the emperor was not at ease and constantly stood 
with his feet askew.»*) 

26) 79 A,109 A: 1 a. »[Kuang-wu] had hot yet had time to descend from the chariot, when 

he first inquired about scholarly refinement.^ 

27) 79 A, 109 A: 1 a. ^Before this, the scholars of the Four Regions often had carried 

their charts and books in their bosoms and under their arms and had 
escaped to the forests and marshes. From then on, [however,] there 
was no one who did not clasp under his arms or carry on his back bimdles 
of classical texts and assembled in the imperial capital like clouds. Men 
like Fan Sheng, Ch’en Yiian, Cheng Hing, Tu Lin, Wei Hung, Liu K’un, 
and Huan Jung thus flocked together one after the other. » 

It should be quite obvious that all these cases represent a special technique of 
writing, a concious exaggeration, not a rendering of facts. Thus, the description 
for instance of people getting deeply upset because their Prefect or Grand Ad- 
ministrator had been removed (examples 18—21), means only that the historian 

*) Only the Ki ku ko edition writes 0; the others have 

*) Wang Mang changed the title of Grand Administrator to Grand Governor. 

•) Wang Mang changed the ncune of the Lin-huai commandery to Huai-p’ing. 

*) TKK 13: 1 b says: »[The emperor] sent the Intemuncio, Hou Sheng, and the Inspector of the 
King province, Fei Sui, to deliver a message stamped with the imperial seal and to summon [Hou] Pa.» 
*) I. e. the emperor was too nervous to stand in the customary dignified manner. 
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uses this exaggerated picture in order to stress the popularity of the official in 
question. It is a standard picture, a formalization, a pattern that occurs again 
and again. The speeches involved are a product of the historian’s phantasy, and 
the same is true as well for the whole formalized description. In the same way 
one should not literally understand that people now and then resorted to canni- 
balism (examples 12—14). The historian is not interested in recording that cases 
of cannibalism perchance had occured. He only wants to stress that the famine 
was serious. Another often recurring picture is that of generals »butchering» 
cities (example 11). According to the commentators, this expression means to 
crush and take cities and to butcher their inhabitants as one kills animals.^) Nothing 
could be more wrong, which is shown by another passage: 19,49: 8 b. »[Keng 
Yen] butchered 300 cities (ch’eng).^ China at that time only had around 1000 
prefectural cities (ch’eng). Even making the greatest allowances for the bestiality 
of the army, it clearly is impossible that almost one third of these cities could have 
been )>butchered». Again it only is an exaggerated, formalized picture, meaning 
nothing more than that the cities were taken. 

The historian does not hesitate to mention flaws of character of the various 
persons. But as soon as it comes to praise, one is no longer on safe ground. Praise 
often is formalized into continuously recurring patterns. One of these patterns 
is the ceding of property: 

28) 10 A: 4 a. i>The father [of the Empress n6e Kuo], Ch’ang, ceded fields, dwellings 

and property of several million [cash] and gave them to his younger 
brothers by other mothers.^ 

29) 14,44: 7 a. ^Previously, when the Tranquil King [Liu King] had died, [his son Mu] 

altogether declined the property and gave it to his various yoimger 
brothers.^ 

30) 14,44: 9 b. )>[Liu Ch’ang] completely declined the gold, valuables and property 

from the time of his father and gave them to his elder and younger 
brothers.)) 

31) 18,48: 7 a— 7 b. )>When [Wu] Han once went out on a campaign, his wife and sons 

behind [his back] bought property in land. When [Wu] Han returned, 
he reprimanded them and said: ’When the army is outside, and the 
officers and soldiers have not enough, how can you buy numerous fields 
and dwellings?’ Thereupon he completely distributed and gave them 
to his elder and younger brothers and his maternal family.)) 

32) 20,50: 7 b. ))Hi8 rewards, [Chai Tsun] always completely gave to the officers and 

soldiers. In his home he had no private property.^ 

33) 24,54: 2 a. )>[Ma Yiian] then completely divided [his property] in order to distribute 

it to elder and younger brothers and old friends.^ 

34) 24,54: 6 b. ))[The emperor] bestowed [upon Ma Yiian] several thousands of oxen and 

sheep. [Ma] Yiian completely distributed them to his various followers.)^ 

35) 31,61: 2 b. ))[The emperor] bestowed [upon Kuo Ki] one dwelling as well as curtains, 

money and grain, in order to fill up his home. [Kuo] Ki immediately dis- 
tributed and gave them to relatives and the nine [generations of his] clan.))^ 

1) Cf. 1 A: 3 a. 
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36) 31,61:6 b. »[Chang K’an] ceded his late father’s remaining property of several 

million [cash] and gave it to his elder brother’s sons.» 

37) 53,83: 1 b— 2 a. »The property was 10 million [cash]. When his father Yiie died, 

[Siin Jen] completely distributed and gave it to the nine [generations 
of his] clan.)) 

38) 83,113: 4 b. »Finally [Chou Tang] distributed and gave [his property] to his relatives.# 

These are only a few examples. They could easily be multiplied to fill pages. 

It is beyond doubt that there never was any epidemic of people declining property 
in Later Han times. On the contrary, for at least some of the cases above it can 
be shown that the families involved were wealthy and remained so. Most con- 
spicuous is the case of Wu Han. His wife and sons wanted to invest the moneys 
of the family in land, but Wu Han ^completely^) gave the fields away (example 
31). Nevertheless, his son Ch’eng was later killed by slaves (18,48: 7 b), indicating 
that he was by no means a pauper. The explanation seems to be that society theoreti- 
cally regarded the ceding of property as a sign of outstanding character. None, 
of course, was willing to go so far in order to obtain reputation. Instead, it probably 
was a habit that prominent and wealthy persons now and then ostentatiously gave 
grants to less well-off relatives and friends, thereby making a show of their virtue 
but hardly giving more than they could afford. These show-off grants have in 
turn inspired the historian to exaggerated, formalized praise. 

It seems reasonable that other types of praise are no more truthful. For instance, 
the biographies frequently mention that their heroes refused to serve Wang Mang 
or that they at least served without enthusiasm. Refusal is in itself quite unbeliev- 
able, because few would have been willing to get themselves excluded from an 
official career. Instead, we probably again have the same kind of formalized 
praise, implying little or nothing. Thus, the HHS remarks about Huan T’an that 
he alone of all scholars kept silent and did not flatter Wang Mang. Unfortunately 
for Huan T’an’s reputation, the HS makes it quite clear that he was active for 
Wang Mang and on top of all accepted feudal rank from him.^) 

So far, the formalizations discussed consist of rather short paragraphs. But 
actually there are also long passages moulded into the same patterns. A popular 
group is the encounter with bandits: 

27,57: 5 a— 5 b. Meng Ki and the bandits: #When Wang Mang was defeated, bandits 
arose. [Tu] Lin together with his younger brother, Ch’eng, and Fan Tsiin, Meng Ki*), 
and others from the same commandery [as he]*), escorted the small and weak and all the 
followers to the land west of the [Yellow] River^). On the road they encountered several 
thousands of bandits. Thereupon [the bandits] plundered and grasped their valuables 


») Cf. HHS 28 A, 68 A; 2 a and HS 99 A: 30 b. 

*) According to Ma Yuan’s biography (24,54: 10 b), Meng Ki was from the P’ing-ling prefecture 
(situated 15 li NW of the present Hien-yang hien, Shen-si). 

•) Tu Lin was a native of the Yu-fu-feng commandery. 

*) I. e. Kan-su west of the Yellow River. 
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and baggage, and stripped off and snatched away their clothes. When they drew their 
swords, turned against [Tu] Lin and the others and intended to kill them, [Meng] Ki 
faced upwards and said: 'I desire to talk once and then to die. Are you. Generals, aware 
of the Spirits of Heaven? The band of soldiers of the Red Eyebrows was 1 million, and 
whatever they turned against, there was none in front [of them]. But [these] oppressive 
bandits had no principles, and in the end it came to [the point] that they were crushed 
and defeated. Now you. Generals, wish by means of a band of several thousands to assume 
the work of hegemonic kings, [but] you do not practise goodness and kindness and on 
the contrary follow the overturned chariot^) and do not fear Heaven?’ The bandits there- 
upon released them, and all escaped from the difficulty. » 

43,73: 1 a. Chu Hui and the bandits: »When [Chu Hui] was thirteen years old, Wang 
Mang was defeated and the empire was disordered. Together with relatives of his maternal 
clan, he followed unfrequented paths on the fields and sought refuge in the city of Wan*). 
On the road they met a group of bandits. [These,] with naked blades, threatened all the 
women and seized and snatched their clothes and possessions. The brothers and followers 
were all afraid and oppressed. They threw themselves on the ground, and no one dared 
to move. [Chu] Hui drew his sword, stepped forward and said: ’Only the valuables can 
all be taken. The clothes of my mother and my aunts must not be taken. Today is the 
day that I, Chu Hui, will die.’ The bandits, seeing his smallness and admiring his deter- 
mination, laughed and said: ’Boy, sheathe your knife.’ Thereupon they released them 
and went away.^ 

81,111: 6 b. P’eng Siu and the bandits: »At the time when [P’eng Siu] was fifteen 
years old, his father was a commandery official and obtained a leave of absence. Together 
with Siu he returned home. On the road they were plundered by bandits. [P’eng] Siu 
was in difficulty and oppressed. He then drew the sword on his belt, stepped forward, 
grasped the leader of the robbers, and said: ’When the father is disgraced, the son dies. 
Don’t you, Sir, take into consideration dying?’ The robbers talked to each other and 
said: ’This boy is a righteous gentleman. It is not proper to press him.’ Thereupon they 
apologized and went away.)> 

81,111: 8 b. Chou Kia and the bandits: At the end of Wang Mang’s time, Chou Kia 
was a minor official in the Ju-nan commandery. Bandits entered the city of Ju-yang*). 
»[Chou] Kia accompanied the Grand Administrator, Ho Ch’ang, to punish the bandits. 
[Ho] Ch’ang was hit by a stray arrow. The soldiers of the commandery fled. The bandits 
surrounded [Ho Ch’ang and others] with a tenfold encirclement. When the naked blades 
had been crossed, [Chou] Kia protected [Ho] Ch’ang with his own body and screened him. 
Then he shouted to the bandits and said: ’You, Sirs, were all retainers of people. [Although] 
you are bandits and have rebelled, how would there be anyone who in revenge would 
hurt his overlord? I, [Chou] Kia, beg with my death to ransom the life of the lord.’ 
Consequently he faced upwards to Heaven, wailed and wept. All the bandits thereupon, 
pair after pair, regarded each other and said: ’This is a righteous gentleman.’ They gave 
back their chariot and sent them away with an escort.)) 


*) Kia Yi (201 — 169) says: »If the chariot in front turns over, the chariot behind takes warning.'^ 
Cf. coninientary . 

*) Cf. infra p. 76, note 2. 

•) The Ju-yang prefecture was situated NW of the present Shang-shui hien, Ho-nan. 
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In all these examples, the events are rigidly standardized: 

1. People are oppressed by bandits. 

2. A righteous man speaks bravely to the bandits. 

3. The bandits feel ashamed and abandon their purpose. 

The historian might have had some rudimentary facts at his disposal, but around 
these he builds long imaginative descriptions and invents suitable speeches. In 
this way, he ^reconstructs)) the events and makes Meng Ki, Chu Hui, P’eng Siu, 
and Chou Kia behave as a standard hero was expected to behave. 

To the same category belongs the related story about Liu P’ing and the bandits: 

39,69: 3 a. »Together with his mother he hid in the wilderness and marshes. In the 
mornings he went out to seek for food. He met starving bandits, and they were about 
to cook him. [Liu] P’ing kotowed and said: This morning I seek for edible herbs for my 
old mother. The life of my old mother depends on me. I desire first to return and feed 
my mother. After I have finished, I will come back and go to my death.’ Thereupon 
he wept silent tears. The bandits, seeing that he was very sincere, pitied him and sent 
him away. [Liu] P’ing went back. After he finished feeding his mother, he consequently 
informed her and said: ’Just now I have fixed a rendezvous with the bandits, and in all 
righteousness I cannot deceive them.’ Thereupon he returned and went to the bandits. 
[The members of] the band were all greatly startled. They talked to each other and said; 
’We have heard about noble men. Now we have seen one. You, Sir, should go away. We 
could not endure to eat you, Sir.’ Thereupon he was able to remain unharmed.'))) 

Another passage is similar but short: 

39,69: 6 a— 6 b. Ch’un-yii Kung and the bandits: »At the end of Wang Mang’s reign, 
there was famine year after year and soldiers arose. [Ch’un-yii] Kung’s elder brother, 
Ch’ung, was about to be cooked by bandits. [Ch’un-yii] Kung begged to [be allowed to] 
replace him. They were both able to get away.)> 

In this case the historian suddenly got tired of long, formalized description. 
He only presented the digest of a standard situation, without any embellishments. 

It also should be noted that a pattern must not necessarily recur in order to 
characterize itself as formalization. Also a single event can clearly stand out as 
standardized: 

31,61: 8 a— 8 b. During the civil war, the father of Lien Fan had died abroad: DWhen 
[Lien Fan] was fifteen years old, he took leave from his mother and went westwards to 
receive the corpse of his father. The Grand Administrator of the Shu commandery, Chang 
Mu, was a former official of [Lien] Tan*). He then considerably assisted and escorted [Lien] 
Fan. There was nothing [Lien] Fan accepted [from Chang Mu]. Together with followers, 
on foot, he carried the corpse on his back and returned to Kia-meng*). The loaded boat 

TKK 17: 3 b says: dAs soon as Liu P’ing had got away, he collected pods of leguminous planta 
and obtained three sheng of beans with which he thanked the robbers for their kindness.^ 

*) Lien Tan was Lien Fan’s paternal grandfather. 

•) The Kia-meng prefecture during Hem belonged to the Kuang-heui commiindery €uid was situated 
S of the present Chao-hua hien, Si-ch’uan. 
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ran against a rock; it was smashed and went down. [Lien] Fan embraced and held the 
coffin and thereupon they sank together^). Everyone was grieved because of his righteous 
conduct. With hooks they searched and got him. When he was saved, he barely had 
escaped from death. j) 

Again the historian exaggerates a very modest event into the noble behaviour 
of a standard hero. In reality, Lien Fan was accompanied by followers who obeyed 
any of his wishes and helped him to travel comfortably. He belonged to the gentry, 
probably never had done any hard work in his young life, and hardly would have 
had any inclination to carry the coffin personally. As regards the shipwreck, it 
is most probable that Lien Fan grasped the coffin because he thought it might 
float. The HHK makes the story still better. The mother gives a long speech 
at the departure of her son, while Lien Fan after the shipwreck is submerged under 
water for one entire day before he is found and revived. 

All these examples should make it evident that formalization is part of the 
technique of historical writing. Far from being primary material, this category 
is of little or no value as regards facts. 

The frequency of occurrence of non-primary material is different in the various 
parts of the HHS. The more a person played a political role, the more primary 
sources were available to the historian. On the other hand, especially for those 
who were without political importance, i. e. men of outstanding conduct, men 
with magical powers, recluses, and virtuous women, the historian found himself 
without much primary source material. Therefore he was more than usually tempt- 
ed to stretch the little he had.^) 

Finally, it should be remarked that also in cases where primary sources were 
abundant, the information furnished by them is not necessarily of primary value. 
It is for instance a constant habit that edicts and memorials recapitulate earlier 
events. As memory can fail and, by looking backwards, facts can be differently 
interpreted or distorted, a strong, subjective elements thus gets involved. In this 
way, a source at the same time can be partly primary and partly secondary. 

One group of importance still remains to be discussed. It has already been said 
that as soon as a government functions properly, documents of all kinds continous- 
ly pour into the court and are preserved in the archives. But how is the situation 
when this normal, slow and pedantic procedure is interrupted? We would expect 
that in such cases the events recorded in the history might represent a distortion. 
For instance, can the historian obtain any knowledge about the activities of preten- 
ders during a civil war? The answer is that he often can. As soon as someone 


*) Hui Tung points out that according to Shui king chu the Tsin-shou River has a ford and that this 
was the place where the accident occured. Cf. Tsi kie. 

*) A t 3 rpical example of this is the story of Jen Yung and Feng Sin, Cf. supra pp. 39 — 40. 
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appointed himself emperor, his first step invariably was to surround himself with 
the proper entourage of officials. Only this sanctioned his dignity. Any »emperoi> 
without court would have been a laughing stock. Thus, as proved by numerous 
cases in the HHS, all pretenders hurried to appoint officials, and soon this new 
bureaucracy began to produce documents. The important thing, however, is 
that the one among the pretenders who succeeded in defeating the others and 
therefore became accepted as legitimate emperor always made it a policy to get 
hold of the archives of his defeated rivals. These archives were normally brought to 
his own capital to be studied and preserved. The HHS gives evidence on this point: 

1 A: 11 a. In A. D. 24 the pretender Wang Lang was defeated and killed: »In the 5th 
month, on the day kia-ch’en (May 27), [the Han troops] took his city and executed Wang 
Lang. They gathered together letters and obtained [the names of] those officials and people 
who had had connections with [Wang] Lang^) and who had slandered [Kuang-wu, which in 
all numbered] several thousands of documents. Kuang-wu did not examine them. He 
assembled the various generals, burned them (the documents) and said: T cause the nervous 
gentlemen to be at ease.*)’* 

Even if some of these lists were burnt, the major part of the documents in all 
probability was preserved. This becomes clear also from the following example: 

26,56: 13 b— 14 a. »At this time Teng Feng revolted in the Nan-yang [commandery]*). 
[Chao] Hi had always been good friend with [Teng] Feng. He frequently sent letters to 
rebuke him sharply, and so slanderers consequently said that [Chao] Hi and [Teng] Feng 
had plotted together. The emperor regarded this as suspicious. When [Teng] Feng was 
defeated, the emperor obtained [Chao] Hi’s letters. He then became startled and said: 
’Chao Hi really is a great man.’» 

Furthermore, the HHS in some cases quotes proclamations, issued by pretenders 
and warlords, e. g. a proclamation of the pretender Wang Lang (12,42: 1 b— 2 a) 
and a proclamation of the warlord Wei Ao (13,43: 2 a— 4 b)*). The latter quotation 
is exceptionally long and even gives the date of issue, August 6, A. D. 23. Conse- 
quently the historian had more material at his disposal than one might have expect- 
ed off hand. 

Nevertheless, there are gaps. Before a warlord decided to proclaim himself 
emperor, he hardly had any archives of considerable size, and even after his accession 
to the throne it took some time before the new system started to function. Also, and 
not least important, in emergencies there usually was little time for writing documents. 
Mostly these gaps are easily discernible, simply because the history in such cases 


') The Han Code says: i»Those who have connections with criminals three days or more, must all 
know the [correct] circumst€inces.# Cf. commentary, 

*) As Kucmg-wu had burned the lists containing their names, they now hetd no reason to fear for 
their personal safety any longer. 

•) Teng Feng was Kuang-wu’s General Who Routs the Caitiffs. He revolted in the 8th month (Sept.) 
of A. D. 26. 

*) Cf. infra pp. 124 ff. 
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gives only meagre information. It happens, however, that the HHS in isolated 
instances gives a detailed and vivid account in spite of the fact that we logically 
would expect the opposite. The accounts of Kuang-wu’s activities north of the Yellow 
River illustrate this point, and therefore they deserve to be quoted in extenso. 

Kuang-wu and his elder brother, Liu Po-sheng, originally headed the rebellion 
in the Nan-yang commandery, but later they were outmanoeuvred by Liu Hiian’s 
party. The latter ascended the throne on March 11, A. D. 23 and in history he is 
known as the Keng-shi Emperor. Liu Po-sheng was appointed Grand Minister 
over the Masses, but of course remained a potential danger to the new emperor. 
After a few months he therefore was executed under some pretext. Kuang-wu 
so cleverly concealed his feelings that in October of the same year he was detach- 
ed to conquer the land north of the Yellow River. Unfortunately for him, on Janu- 
ary 16, 24, the sorcerer Wang Lang was proclaimed emperor in the city of Han- 
tan'). In the beginning Wang Lang was very successful, and Kuang-wu found 
himself completely cut off from connections southwards. This almost cost him 
his life, and only under great difficulties was he able to escape. 

It goes without saying that Kuang-wu resented the death of his brother and 
the defeat of his party. As soon as he himself obtained a personal command north 
of the Yellow River, he therefore started to play a game of his own in order to 
further his own interests. Teng Yii’s biography implies (16,46: 1 b) that Kuang-wu 
secretly detached himself from the Keng-shi Emperor already before Wang Lang 
became pretender, and this is logical, judging from his later manoeuvres. How- 
ever, on the surface he still for some time recognized Keng-shi as emperor which, 
of course, does not imply that he would have been willing to send true reports 
to the court. But even so it became an utter impossibility to keep in contact 
with the capital after Wang Lang had risen and he himself fled for his life. Therefore 
the archives reasonably could have no primary sources covering the time of his 
escape. Nevertheless, the HHS gives a detailed and vivid account of the flight. 
This is what it has to say: 

1 A: 9 a— 9 b. )>In the 2nd year [of the keng-shi-period: A. D. 24] in the 1st month 
(Feb.), because Wang Lang recently [had started to] prosper, Kuang-wu then went 
northwards to overrun Ki*). Wang Lang transmitted a call-to-arms and put a reward 
of 100,000 households on Kuang-wu’s head. Thus, Liu Tsie, the son of the former king 
of Kuang-yang*), raised soldiers in Ki in order to respond to Wang Lang['s summon]. 
There were disturbances within the city. One after the other [the citizens] became alarmed 
and afraid. It was said that messengers from Han- tan*) were just arriving. [The officials] 
from [the rank of] 2000 piculs and downwards all went out to welcome them. Thereupon 
Kuang-wu hurried to the carriage and turned its pole southwards. 

Day and night they did not dare to enter cities and villages but lodged and ate at the 

*) Situated SW of the present prefecture with the same name, Ho-pei. 

*) The Ki prefecture during Han belonged to the Kuang-yang kingdom (under Later Han a comman-^ 
dery) and was situated SW of the present Ta-hing hien, Ho-nan. 

•) I. e. king Liu Kia, a descendcuit of Emperor Wu. 
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side of the road. When they came to Jao-yang^), the lower officials were all in want of 
food. Kuang-wu then professed himself a messenger from Han-tan and entered the post- 
station. Just when the waiters served the food, the followers hungrily fought to snatch 
it from them. The waiters suspected that they [only] pretended [to come from Han-tan]. 
They then struck a drum several tens of beats*) and said deceitfully that a general of 
Han-tan had arrived. The lower officials aU lost their composure, and Kuang-wu mounted 
his chariot wishing to hurry off. Then, however, fearing that he would not [be able to] 
escape, he returned calmly, sat down, and said: T beg the General of Han-tan to enter.’ 
After a long while he rode away. The men in the post-station yelled from a distance 
to the gatekeepers to shut him in. The senior gatekeeper said: ’How can anyone in the 
world recognize a great man and still embarrass him?’ Thereupon they were able to get 
out [of the city] southwards. 

They travelled both by day and by night and suffered frost and snow. At this time 
the weather was cold and their faces all became chapped. When they came to the Hu-t’o 
River*), there were no boats. Just then it happened that the ice stuck together so that 
they were able to pass^). They had not yet finished [the transferring of] several chariots 
when [the ice] sank. 

They advanced and arrived west of the city of Hia-po*). They were flustered and did 
not know where to go. There was an old man in white clothes at the side of the roaxl*). 
He pointed and said: ’Make an effort. The Sin-tu commandery^) is administrated on behalf 
of Ch’ang-an®). It is 80 li distant from here.’ Kuang-wu immediately hurried to go 
there. The Grand Administrator of Sin-tu, Jen Kuang, opened the gates, went out and 
welcomed them.» 

20,50: 1 a. )>At this time, Wang Lang’s call-to-arms reached Ki*). In Ki they raised 
soldiers in answer to [Wang] Lang[’8 call]. Kuang-wu hastened to ride out. The Hundred 
Clans assembled to look at him. They shouted, filled the paths, and blocked the roads 

^) The Jao-yang prefecture during Han belonged to the Cho commandery and was situated E of 
the present hien with the same name, Ho-pei. 

- •) T’ung jg. 

Ts’I yuan says (sub t’ung): »To strike a drum 333 beats is 1 t’ung. Cf. Li Wei-kung’s Ping fa.*. In 
the present case this clearly is impossible. K’ang hi tsi tien (sub t’ung) quotes Chou li (ti kuan: ku 
jen):» ^ ^ Biot, I, p. 266, translates this: »avec la sonette a battant m^tallique 

on r^gle le nombre des coups sur les tambours.* With reference to this, the present t’ung should be 
translated with »beat*. 

*) Chung kuo ku kin ti ming ta ts’i tien p. 1098: 1 gives the course of this river in detail. It is also 
indicated on 90. Ting’s atlas, map 23, there called ^ However, it should be observed that the 

river until the time of Ts’ao Ts’ao (165 — 220) passed south of the Jao-y€uig prefecture (cf. supra, note 1), 
and only then changed its course to pass north of this city as is the case today. 

*) SHS 1:1b says: *At this time the ice was slippery and the horses fell down. Then each [of the 
men] took sacks, stuffed them with sand, and spread this on the ice to traverse on.* This paragraph 
is based on the practically identical accoimt in TKK 10: 3 a. 

*) The Hia-po prefecture during Former Han belonged to the Sin-tu kingdom (during Later Han 
to the An-p’ing kingdom) and was situated 30 li SE of the present Shen hien, Ho-pei. 

•) The commentary says: *The old m€ui was namely a supernatural being. Now a temple hall still 
exists W of the Hia-po prefecture.* 

’) In A. D. 9 the king of Sin-tu was degraded by Wang Mang to duke €ind dismissed in A. D. 10 
Therefore Sin-tu now was a commandery. 

*) At this time Ch’ang-an was the capital of the Keng-shi Emperor. 

•) Cf. supra p. 69, note 2. 
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[so that Kuang-wu] was not able to move. [Yao] K’i rode a horse, shook his lance, glared 
angrily, shouted loudly to the left and right, and said: ’Clear the road.’ The whole crowd 
opened and scattered. When they came to the city gate, the gate already was closed. 
They attacked it and were able to get out.)> 

17,47: 2 a— 2 b. »When Wang Lang arose, Kuang-wu hastened from Ki^) southeast- 
wards. Day and night he lodged in the grass. At the time when he came to the Wu-lii 
commune*) in the Jao-yang prefecture*), the cold was violent, and [Kuang-wu’s] troops 
were all hungry and exhausted. [Feng] Yi handed bean-porridge up [to Kuang-wu]. The 
following morning, Kuang-wu talked to the various officers and said: ’Yesterday, I got 
bean-porridge from Kung-sun^), and hunger and cold disappeared altogether.’ 

WTien they came to Nan-kung*), they met storm and rain. Kuang-wu drew up the 
chariots and went into an empty cottage on the side of the road. [Feng] Yi carried firewood 
in his arms, and Teng Yii kept the fire hot. Kuang-wu faced the kitchen range and dried 
his clothes. [Feng] Yi again offered boiled grain and the shoulder of a hare*). 

Consequently they further crossed the Hu-t’o River^) and arrived at Sin-tu®).)^ 

17,47: 7 b. A. D. 30: )>An edict said: ’The kind intention of [offering] the bean-porridge 
in the Wu-lii commune and the boiled grain at the Hu-t’o River when I was in distress, 
has a long time been unrewarded. 

20,50: 3 a— 4 a. )>When Wang Lang arose, Kuang-wu was in Ki*). [Wang] Lang 
transmitted a call to arms and put a reward on Kuang-wu’s head. Kuang-wu ordered 
[Wang] Pa to go into the market-place to enlist men, and to lead them in order to fight 
[Wang] Lang. The men on the market-place all laughed greatly, hfted their hands, and 
pointed at him in ridicule. [Wang] Pa felt mortified and withdrew. 

Ku€uig-wu immediately hastened southwards and arrived at Hia-k’ii-yang®). By rumour 
he heard that Wang Lang’s troops were behind him. The followers all were afraid. When 
they came to the Hu-t’o Riyer’), scouts returned and informed them that the water of 
the river had floating ice, that there were no boats, and that it was impossible to ford 
the stream. The lower officials were greatly frightened. Kuang-wu ordered [Wang] Pa 
to go and inspect it. [Wang] Pa was afraid to alarm the troops and wished to go forward 
for the time being and let the water become an obstacle [for the enemy]. He returned 
and then lied and said: ’The ice is strong. It is possible to cross.’ The lower officials all 
rejoiced. Kuang-wu laughed and said: ’The scouts have really talked falsely.’ Thereupon 
they went forward. 


*) Cf. supra p. 69, note 2. 

*) TKK 1:4 a writes mm- 
•) Cf. supra p. 70, note 1. 

*) Kiing-sun was the style of Feng Yi. 

•) The Nan-kung prefecture during Former- Han belonged to the Sin-tu kingdom (during Later Han 
to the An-p’ing kingdom) and was situated W of the present hien with the same name, Ho-pei. 

•) The text has which gives no meaning. TKK writes hare. 

’) Cf. supra p. 70, note 3. 

*) The Sin-tu prefecture was the capital of the Sin-tu commandery and is identical with the present . 
Ki hien, Ho-pei. 

•) The Hia-k’u-yang prefecture during Hem belonged to the Ku-lu commandery and was situated 
W of the present Tsin hien, Ho-pei. 
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At the moment they arrived at the river, the ice in the river also united. [Kuang-wu] 
then ordered [Wang] Pa to protect the crossing. They had not yet finished [the transferring 
of] several cavalrymen, when the ice broke up. Kuang-wu talked to [Wang] Pa and said: 
That which calmed my troops so that they were able to cross the stream and escape 
was the strength of yours. Sir.* [Wang] Pa declined [the compliment] and said: ’This 
[happened because] you, enlightened Duke, are very virtuous and [because of] the assistance 
of the spirits. Although Wu-wang had the response of the white fish^), he had nothing 
to add to this*).’ Kuang-wu spoke to the lower officials and said: ’Wang Pa acted according 
to circumstances and thereby he saved the undertaking. It is almost an auspicious omen 
of Heaven.’ He made him Inspector of the Army and gave him feudal rank as Marquis 
Within the Passes. 

When they arrived at Sin-tu*), they mobilized soldiers and attacked and took Han-tan*). » 

These accounts give a highly dramatic, vivid and visual picture, but at the 
same time are hopelessly confused. Thus, Kuang-wu’s pen-ki (lA:9aff) gives 
the route of escape as: Ki — Jao-yang — - Hu-t’o River — - Hia-po — Sin-tu. This 
seems reasonable as he then would have moved in a straight line from Ki to Sin-tu 
(cf. map 1). 

However, the corresponding pen-ki in TKK (1:4 a-4 b) states for the final part 
of the escape that Kuang-wu first went to Nan-kung and from there to Sin-tu. 
Feng Yi’s biographies in HHS (17,47: 2 a ff) and in TKK (9: 2 b-3 a) give the same 
version. They state that the fugitives first came to Nan-kung and thereupon 
crossed the Hu-t’o River before reaching Sin-tu. 

Already the mentioning of Nan-kung must in itself be regarded as highly 
suspect. This prefecture was situated south of Sin-tu to which Kuang-wu was 
on his way. He therefore should have passed Sin-tu first and then returned to it. 
But, above all, in order to go from Nan-kung to Sin-tu, he could not possibly cross 
the Hu-t’o River, situated north of Sin-tu. Hence, the account must be wrong. 

Apart from Nan-kung, the accounts agree that Kuang-wu crossed the Hu-t’o 
River near Jao-yang. This is also supported by HHK (2: 1 b). However, in addition 
there exists another version. Wang Pa’s biography (20,50: 3 a ff) gives the route 
of escape as: Ki — Hia-k’u-yang — Hu-t’o River — Sin-tu. His biography in TKK 
(10: 2 b-3 a) has the same account, and the crossing of the river at Hia-k’u-yang is 
also mentioned in Sie Ying’s (t 282) Hou Han shu (1 a). It is of course by no means 
impossible that Kuang-wu went via Hia-k’u-yang, but at the same time this would 
imply a considerable, and it would seem quite unnecessary, deviation westwards. 

The interesting point is that the different versions are very clearly kept apart 
in the HHS as well as the TKK. Only Wang Pa’s biographies mention the route 
via Hia-k’ii-yang. 


*) Supposedly, when Wu-w€ing crossed the Yellow River, a white fish jumped into his boat, thus 
constituting an auspicious omen. 

*) I. e. the omen of the uniting ice was just as auspicious as the jumping fish. 

*) Cf. supra p. 71, note 8. 

*) Cf. supra p. 69, note 1. 
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It has been pointed out already that Kuang-wu could not have sent reports to 
the capital during his flight. Therefore the description of his escape must be based 
on sources composed after Kuang-wu’s adventures. After the escape, thus already 
some time after the events in question, Kuang-wu himself probably sent a report 
to the capital. If this report had been the only source of the historian, the HHS 
rea,sonably would give one single version. As there is more than one version, there 
must have been more than one source. 

The escape of Kuang-wu was a much too important part of his career to be 
neglected. After he had become emperor, it therefore must have seemed impera- 
tive to reconstruct the events of the escape. It looks as if at least Feng Yi and 
Wang Pa were ordered to hand in reports of the escape to be preserved in the ar- 
chives. As considerable time had elapsed since the flight and as the events of the 
civil war were very complex, the memory of the generals was apparently somewhat 
confused, and both of them therefore gave different versions. 

The confusion is not limited to the route alone. Thus, according to Feng Yi’s 
biography in the HHS, he gave bean-porridge to Kuang-wu in the Wu-lti commune 
and boiled grain and the shoulder of a hare in Nan-kung. His biography in TKK has 
the same account. On the other hand, TKK 1:4 a says that Feng Yi offered the 
food of wheat and the shoulder of the hare already in the Wu-lii commune. The 
emperor’s own version is given in the edict of A. D. 30. It mentions the bean-por- 
ridge in Wu-lii, says nothing about the hare, and states that the boiled grain was 
offered at the Hu-t’o River. Again the discrepancies must be due mainly to con- 
fused memory. 

Thus, the historian in all probability had no contemporary sources for the time 
of the escape. He probably had a report by Kuang-wu to the court, written later 
but still close enough to be reasonably reliable. This presumably is the version in 
Kuang-wu’s pen ki. Furthermore, the historian seems to have had considerably 
later and confused accounts of memoir character, which would explain why he 
quoted Wang Pa’s and Feng Yi’s versions in their respective biographies. It is 
by no means sure that the historian himself discovered the contradictions. If 
he bad, he would probably have selected the version which seemed to him the most 
reliable and then clung to it. 

Tbe whole description of Kuang-wu’s escape is extraordinarily vivid. The 
historian succeeds in giving an almost visual impression of Yao K’i clearing the 
road in Ki, of the adventure in the resthouse, of the crossing of the river, and of 
Kuang-wu’s drying his clothes in front of the fire. However, it is generally in the 
nature of official documents to be dry and straight to the point. This forces us to 
the conclusion that the more vivid an account, the less contemporary documents 
were available to the historian. Or, to put it differently, the reliability 
of the HHS stands in inverse proportion to its vivid- 
ness. As soon as descriptions become dramatic and vivacious, we immediately 
have to be on guard. In most cases we will find that the historian had few or no 
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primary sources to build on, that he had to use secondary sources, and that he 
embellished them with his own imagination, adding speeches, tension, and colour. 
This is proved by the texts quoted above. It is a temptation to accept the vivid 
and dramatic accounts at their face value. But, a text is not more reliable only 
because it succeeds in conveying a visual picture. Unfortunately, with the exception 
of events around the emperor,^) these accounts are of little historical value. 

It has seemed to me justifiable to devote this lengthy chapter to historiography 
because of the importance of the subject. The history consists of such an accumula- 
tion of different material that it cannot be treated as a whole. It has to be decided 
from case to case which passages contain primary material and which secondary 
material. Again one has to investigate how the primary sources are to be understood, 
and whether they are reliable, or for some reason or other represent a distortion of 
facts. One has to find out whether the secondary material furnishes at least some 
facts of value or whether it has to be discarded altogether. This detailed procedure, 
indispensable as it is, cannot be stated in extenso in the following chapters. Therefore 
it has seemed necessary to demonstrate the methodological approach here. In 
order to exemplify this once more, I give a translation and interpretation of the 
account of the famous battle of K*un-yang, fought on the 7th of July, A. D. 23: 

1 A: 4 a— 7 a. )>When [Wang] Mang heard that ... a Han emperor had been installed*), 
he became greatly alarmed. He sent the Grand Minister over the Masses, Wang Siin, and 
the Grand Minister of Works, Wang Yi, to lead 1 million soldiers. The armoured soldiers 
among them were 420,000 men . . . 

Previously, Wang Mang summoned in the empire several hundreds of men who had 
mastered the 63 authors on strategy®). All were selected to become military officials and 
chosen military guards. He enlistened fierce warriors. Banners, standards, and military 
equipment were not interrupted for a thousand li. At this time there was a tall man, 
Kii-wu Pa^). He was 1 chang tall®) and 10 wei broad, and was made Rampart Commandant. 
Moreover, they drove forward various wild beasts, such as tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses 
and elephants in order to enhance the majestic fierceness [of the army]. Since the abun- 
dance of military operations during Ts’in and Han, there never yet had b^n [a thing like this]. 

Kuang-wu led several thousands of soldiers to intercept them at Yang-kuan*). When 
the generals saw the abundance of the soldiers of [Wang] Siin and [Wang] Yi, they turned 

Cf. supra pp. 50—61. 

*) I. e. the Keng-sh! Emperor (23 — 25). 

•) Hui Tung points out that the yi wen chi of the HS (30: 64 a) only mentions 53 authors. Pern Piao’s 
Ts’i liie originally hfiui 63 authors, but when Pan Ku collated this book, he diminished the number 
to 63, Cf. Tai kie. 

*) Chou Shou-ch’cmg remarks that HS (99 C: 6 a) writes As Wang Mang changed Kii-wu 

Pa’s faily name to Kii-mu, Chou Shou-ch’ang concludes that -JJ: must have been the correct form, 
being similar to Cf. JCiao pu. 

•) This corresponded in the time of Wemg Mcmg to 2.31 m (7 ft. 6.94 in.). 

•) Yang-kuan was an agglomeration within the Yang-ti prefecture. The Yang-ti prefecture during 
Han belonged to the Ying-ch’uan commandery and is identical with the present Yii hien, Ho-nan. 
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around and galloped quickly into K’un-yang^), and all became afraid and sad and remem- 
bered their wives and children. They wished to separate and return to their various 
cities. Kuang-wu talked it over and said: ’Now the grain of the soldiers is already scarce, 
whilst the strength of the bandits out there is great. If we withstand them with united 
force, merit can probably be achieved. If we wish to disperse and separate, then our 
power is no longer complete. Besides, the city of Wan^) is not yet taken, and [my brother 
and I] cannot save each other. At the moment when K’un-yang is crushed, within one 
day the various companies will also be exterminated. Now you are not of the same heart 
and gall, together to make a meritorious name [for yourselves] and wish, on the contrary, 
to protect your wives, children, and property? The generals became angry and said: ’How 
dare you. General Liu, behave like this?’ Kuang-wu laughed and stood up. 

After a while, a mounted scout*) returned and said that great bodies of troops were on 
the point of arriving north of the city, that the army was spread over several hundreds 
of h, and that one could not see its rear. The generals agitat^ly spoke to each other and 
said: ’Let us again ask General Liu to make a calculation on this [situation]. Kuang-wu 
anew made a computation [of the possibihties] for success and defeat. The generals were 
sad and oppressed and all said: ’Yes.’ At that time there were only 8000 or 9000 men in 
the city. So Kuang-wu ordered the Supreme Duke Who Perfects the State, Wang Feng, 
and the Commandant of Justice and General-in-chief, Wang Ch’ang, to stay behind to 
defend [the city]. By night, he himself together with* the General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry, 
Tsung Tiao, and the General of the Five Majestic [Principles]^), Li Yi, and others, in all 
thirteen horsemen, went out through the southern gate of the city to collect soldiers 
outside. At this time, the army of [Wang] Mang which had arrived below the city num- 
bered nearly 100,000 [men], and Kuang-wu almost did not succeed in getting out. 

When he had come to Yen*) and Ting-ling®), he mobilized all the soldiers of the various 
encampments. But the generals were greedy and concerned about their property and 
wished separately to stay behind and defend it. Kuang-wu said: ’If we now crush the 
enemy, our valuables will be doubled ten thousand times, and great merit can be achieved. 
If we are defeated by them, our heads and necks will be lost. What property will we 
have [then]?’ The troops then followed him. 

Yen Yu tried to persuade Wang Yi and said: ’The city of K’un-yang is small but strong. 
Now he who has the false designation is in Wan^). If we with speed advance the main 
body of troops, he will inevitably run away. When Wan is defeated, K’un-yang will 


*) The K’un-y€uig prefecture during Han belonged to the Ying-ch’uan commandery €uid is identical 
with the present Ye hien, Ho-nan. 

•) The Weui prefecture during Han belonged to the Nan-yang commandery and is identical with 
the present Ncm-yiuig hien, Ho-nan. At this time Wan was besieged by Kuang-wu’s brother, Liu Po- 
sheng. 

*) 35. Hui Tung (1: 4 b) quotra Ts’ui Hao’s (f 450) Hem shu yin yi according to which mm is 
identical with »patrol rider». 

*) The commentary says: »Wemg Memg established, [the office of] the General of the Five Majestic 
[Principles]. His clothes were based on the colours of the Five Directions in order to awe the empire. 
In the beginning of the uprising, Li Yi still falsely used [this title] as his designation.* 

‘) The Yen prefecture during Hem belonged to the Ying-ch’uan commandery and was situated 5 
li SW of the present Yen-ch’eng hien, Ho-nan. 

•) The Ting-ling prefecture during Han belonged to the Ying-ch’uan commemdery and was situated 
15 li N of the present Wu-yang hien, Ho-nan. 

’) This refers to the Keng-shi Emperor. However, Wan was still besieged, emd therefore the emperor 
could not be in the city. 
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automatically submit.’ [Wang] Yi said: ’Formerly, when I in the capacity of Tiger’» 
Teeth Greneral surrounded Chai Yi^), I was sentenced for not having obtained him alive 
and was therefore reprimanded. Now that I, commanding one million troops, come across 
a city and cannot bring it to fall — what will be said about that?’ 

Thereupon he surrounded it (i. e. K’un-yang) with several tens of rings and arranged 
more than a hundred encampments. The Cloud- chariots^) were more than 10 chang high*), 
and from them they gazed down into the city. Standards and pennons concealed the 
ground, fine dust extended to heaven, and the sound of gongs and drums was heard over 
several hundreds of li. Some made subterranean passages and war- chariots with rams*) 
to make a breach in the city wall. They concentrated crossbows and shot at random. 
The arrows fell down like rain. In the city they carried doors on their backs when they 
drew water from the wells®). Wang Feng and the others begged to capitulate. It was 
not allowed. [Wang] Siin and [Wang] Yi personally considered that victory was a matter 
of hours®), and their spirits were highly at ease. 

One night there was a meteor which fell down into an encampment. One day there was 
a cloud which looked like a mountain collapsing’). It fell towards the encampment but 
when it was closer to the ground than one foot, it dissolved. The officers and soldiers 
were all depressed. 

In the 6th month, on the day ki-mao (July 7, A. D. 23), Kuang-wu thereupon advanced 
together with the regiments and companies. He himself led more than a thousand foot- 


') The commentary says: »Chai Yi’s style was Wen-chimg. He was the youngest son of [Chai] Fang- 
tsin and became Grand Administrator of the Tung commandery. When Wang Mang occupied the 
post of Regent, [Chai] Yi hated it. He then installed [Liu] Sin, the son of the king of Tung-p’ing, [Liu) 
Yim, as Son of Heaven. [Chai] Yi designated himself as General -in -chief Who is Pillar of Heaven in. 
order to execute [Wang] Mang. [Wang] Mang then ordered Sun Kien, Wang Yi, and others to lead 
soldiers, fight [Chai] Yi and crush him. [Chai] Yi escaped and committed suicide. Therefore [Wang] 
Yi was sentenced for not having obtained him alive.* 

*) The commentary says: »Cloud-chariots, that is an appellation of towered chariots. ’Clouds' means 
that they are high. One ascends them in order to look on the enemy from a distance.* 

*) 10 chang = 23.10 m (75 ft. 9.4 in.). 

*) Ch’ung p’eng ^ 4^ . 

The commentary says: oCh’img is a chariot with a pole. . . P’eng is a towered chariot.* Thus, the 
commentary does not regard ch’ung €ind p’eng as a binome. Only Ts’i t’ung records ch’ung-p’eng as 
a binome and quotes the present passage. Ts’i yuan records the similar binome ch’ung-ku 
These are in fact exactly the characters used in the t’ien wen chi of the HHS (chi 10: 5 a) which has 
a short description of the same battle of K’un-yang. This indicates that ch’ung-p’eng here definitely 
has to be taken as a binome. 

*) Hui Tung has a strange speculation. He says: *It means that they dug wells within the doors. 
Therefore it is stated: ’they turned their bcuiks to the doors.’* T’ung tien 158 writes: »They carried 
light shields on their backs.* Cf. Tai kie, 

22. Chou Shou-ch’ang (1: 2 b) rejects Hui Tvmg’s explanation and maintains that it is a question 
of the actual door-leaves. Chou Shou-ch’ang imdoubtedly is right. 

•) Lit.: *that merit was to be found within the intervals of the water-clock*, i. e. victory would be 
gained within quarter-hours rather than days. 

’) The t’ien wen chi of the HHS (10: 5 a) says: *A cloud which resembles a collapising mountain is 
called a ying t’ou star. The prognostication is: Below the place where a ying t’ou fedls down, one will 
defeat an army so that blood flows for one thouseuid li.* 

Liu Chao’s commentary quotes 14. Yuan Shan-sung’s (f 401) Hoif Han shu which says: »Ying t’ou 
is the name of a strange star which moves by day.* 
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•soldiers and cavalrymen and formed the vanguard. When he was at a distance of 45 
li from the main army [of the enemy], he drew up in battle formation. [Wang] Siin and 
[Wang] Yi also sent several thousands of soldiers to engage in battle. Kuang-wu put them 
to flight and cut off several tens of heads^). The various companies were glad and said: 
’Normally, when General Liu sees small enemies, he gets nervous. Now he sees great 
enemies and is brave. How astonishing!’ When he was about to advance again, [the 
soldiers] begged to assist the general. Kuang-wu advanced further. The soldiers of [Wang] 
Siin and [Wang] Yi retreated. The various companies all took advantage of it. They 
cut off from several hundreds to thousands of heads. They thereupon went forward, 
continuously winning. 

At this time [Liu] Po-sheng had taken Wan already three days ago, but Kuang-wu 
still did not know it. Then, [on Kuang-wu’s order] a false messenger^) holding a letter, 
announced in the city [of K’un-yang] that Wan had fallen and that troops were arriving, 
and then he pretended to lose the letter. When [Wang] Siin and [Wang] Yi obtained it, 
they were not pleased. 

Now that they already had gained one victory after another, the courage of the generals 
greatly increased, and there was not one who was not equal to one hundred. Then Kuang- 
wu together with 3000 dare-to-dies followed a river west of the city upwards and rushed 
against their central stronghold. The battle formation of [Wang] Sun and [Wang] Yi 
became disordered. [Kuang-wu] took advantage of the zeal [of his soldiers] and made it 
collapse. Thereupon they killed Wang Siin. In the city they also drummed and clamoured 
and sallied forth. [The troops from] inside and outside united their forces. A terrifying 
shouting shook heaven and earth. The soldiers of [Wang] Mang were greatly scattered. 
Those who hurried away trampled down each other. They fled and fell down over a 
distance of more than one hundred li. 

After a while there was a great thunderstorm. The tiles of the houses all flew off. Rain 
came down like running water. The Chi River®) overflowed profusely. The tigers and 
leopards all trembled in their haunches. The officers and soldiers struggled to hasten 
away. Those who died through drowning could be counted by tens of thousands, and 
because of that the water did not flow. Wang Yi, Yen Yu, Ch’en Mao, and light caval- 
rymen rode over dead men, crossed the river, and fled away, and the victors completely 
captured the stores and equipment of their army. The chariots, armour, and valuables 
were uncountable. To gather them, successive months were not sufficient. In some cases 
they burned the surplus.^))) 

The battle of K’un-yang took place four months after the Keng-shi Emperor 
had ascended the throne. There had been time enough to set up an administration, 
and this must already have begun to function. Therefore the archives of the new 


*) The verbatim translation is: »He cut off heads to several tens of degrees.* The commentary says: 
^According to the Ts’in law, if somebody cut off one hee^, he was bestowed one degree of feudal rank. 
Therefore one consequently called decapitated heads degrees.* 

*) TKK 1:3b says: *[Kuang- wu] thereupon ordered a light soldier to take a letter and give it to the 
generala in the city.* 

•) The Chi River rose W of the present Lu-shan hien, Ho-nan, went southeastwards and passed the 
city of K’un*yang, turned northeastwards, and flowed into the Ju River. Cf. commentary and Tai kie. 

*) Li Ki-fu (758 — 814) has stated: »The Shao-kii River is situated 24 li S of the present Ye prefecture 
in Hii chou. When Kuang-wu had crushed Wang Siin, he burned his military equipment on the bank 
of this river. Hence the name.* Cf. Tai kie. 
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emperor presumably contained primary sources concerning the battle. Also, when 
Wang Mang sent his army against the rebels, his power was not yet seriously shaken. 
His administration still functioned, and his archives must have contained material 
concerning the battle itself. Even if not all of these sources were preserved, still at 
least some of them should have found their way into the archives of the Later Han 
dynasty at Lo-yang and were thus available to the historian. This material has 
been compiled into the Later Han histories, obtaining its final form in the HHS, 
but it also has been used for the biography of Wang Mang in the HS. 

In our attempt to analyze what really did happen, we should first of all eliminate 
from the account all passages which represent a technique of writing, but do not 
provide facts and therefore are of no historical value. Formalizations occur 
frequently: 

)>Banners, standards, and military equipment were not interrupted for a thousand li.» 

^Since the abundance of military operations during Ts’in and Han, there never yet 
had been [a thing like this].» 

^Standards and pennons concealed the ground, fine dust extended to heaven, and the 
sound of gongs and drums was heard over several hundreds of li.» 

)>The arrows fell down like rain. In the city they carried doors on their backs when they 
drew water from the wells. » 

. . there was not one who was not equal to one hundred.^ 

))A terrifying shouting shook heaven and earth. » 

»They fled and fell down over a distance of more than one hundred li.)> 

»The tiles of the houses all flew off. Rain came down like running water. » 

»The tigers and leopards all trembled in their haunches. » 

»Those who died through drowning were to be counted by tens of thousands, and because 
of that the water did not flow.» 

)>The chariots, armour, and valuables were uncountable.)) 

The account also contains a great number of speeches. Hardly any of them 
could have been directly recorded. Therefore it seems evident that they were 
invented by the historian. He did so mainly in order to let the various persons 
state the motives for their actions, and the speeches are such as he thought might 
have been given. A comparison of the different texts provides the final proof. 
Thus, the TKK which constitutes the earliest account has no direct speeches at 
all, except the remark of the soldiers about Kuang-wu’s courage. This remark is 
copied practically verbatim in the HHS.^) The account which comes next chrono- 
logically, is found in the HS (99 C: 21b— 22 b). There, the biography of Wang 
Mang records three speeches: Yen Yu’s advice to Wang Yi, Wang Yi’s answer, 
and a further advice of Yen Yu not mentioned in the HHS. Of these speeches 
the first one is close to the version given in the HHS.*) Wang Yi’s answer, however, 
is quite different. It is interesting to place both versions side by side: 


1) TKK 1:3 b. Cf. supra p. 77. 

*) HS 99 C: 22 a. Cf. supra pp. 75-76. 
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HS 99 C: 22 a 


HHS 1 A: 5 b— 6 a 


)^An army of one million ought to 
exterminate whatever it passes. Now we 
butcher this city. We advance through 
flowing blood. The van sings and the 
rear dances. Should one regard this as 
unsat isf actory ? t> 


)>Formerly, when I in the capacity of 
Tiger’s Teeth General surrounded Chai 
Yi, I was sentenced for not having ob- 
tained him alive and was therefore re- 
primanded. Now that I command one 
million troops, come across a city and 
cannot bring it to fall — what will be 
said about that?» 


There is, in fact, not the slightest resemblance between these speeches. The 
reason is that Pan Ku invented one speech while another was adopted by Fan Ye. 

Having eliminated the formalizations and speeches as unreliable, there remains 
an account of the deployment of the armies and a vivid and dramatic description 
of the siege and the battle. How reliable is this account? 

No doubt the description contains authentic elements. The date of the battle, 
July 7, A. D. 23, proves in itself that primary sources of some kind must have 
existed. However, apart from a few main facts, the account is much too vivid not 
to have been improved by the historian. The description is highly dramatic and 
therefore highly unreliable. Take for instance the army figures. The reliablity of 
such figures depends largely on when a battle has occurred. If a d 5 masty stands 
at its height, if the administration functions irreproachably and the country is 
peaceful, then the figures given for instance for an expedition against the Hiung-nu 
might be quite reliable. The archives in such a case were filled with documents 
telling about the preparations for the campaign and the provisions required for 
soldiers and horses. The historian could use this material and give a dry and 
accurate account. It is quite otherwise with the battle of K’un-yang. This is not 
just one of the many battles of a disturbed time, it is THE BATTLE of the civil 
war. The crushing defeat of Wang Mang’s army sealed his and his dynasty’s fate 
and founded the fame of Kuang-wu. It is one of the greatest events of Kuang-wu’s 
career. Is it then surprising that the historian warms to his subject? In the same 
way as a Livy, he makes the victory even greater by attributing to the enemy 
more troops than he actually had. He states in the HHS that Wang Mang sent an 
army of 1 million men, that the armoured soldiers among them were 420,000, and 
that the troops surrounding K’un-yang were nearly 100,000. The HHK records 
that Wang Mang sent Wang Siin and Wang Yi to command 400,000 soldiers ^styled 
as a crowd of 1 million)) (1:9 a). It also states that the troops besieging K’un-yang 
were nearly 100,000 men. The HS says that Wang Mang ordered the mobilisation 
of 1 million soldiers and that the troops assembling in Lo-yang numbered more 
than 420,000 (99 C: 21 b). Thus, all histories agree that Wang Mang’s army consisted 
of at least 400,000 soldiers, and both the HHK and HHS state unanimously that 
K’un-yang was besieged by roughly 100,000 men. Fortunately for us, the TKK, 
giving the oldest extant account, has quite another figure. It says that the enemy 
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troops at K’un-yang were 50,000 to 60,000 men (1: 3 a). Thus it becomes apparent 
that the later histories have doubled the number of enemies. Of course, we have no 
way of knowing whether the figure of the TKK is correct either. But it is certain 
that the troops were not more than 60,000 men, and were probably even less. 

The description of the siege itself is so vivid that the reader can actually visualize 
it. The reason again is that the historian roams into the sphere of phantasy. But 
the account was not necessarily the product of his unaided imagination. J. J. L. 
Duyrendak has admirably shown that the description of a certain battle in the 
HS was inspired by a painting.^) The same may be true of the battle of K’un-yang. 
Being the greatest event of the civil war, later it almost certainly became the subject 
of paintings. The HHS tells (22,52: 13 b) how in the time of Emperor Ming (58 — 75) 
the portraits of 28 of Emperor Kuang-wu’s famous generals were painted and 
placed on the Cloud Terrace of the Southern Palace. If the famous generals were 
painted, it seems reasonable to suppose that the famous battles were also painted. 
Even if a painting of this type might to some extent have been based on records, 
it also, probably to a greater degree, must have been the result of the imagination 
of the artist. Of course, it is also possible that the historian, not a military man 
himself, in his imaginative description of the famous battle was influenced by the 
only battles he had seen, battles in painting. 

The final defeat of Wang Mang’s army is also coloured to the advantage of 
Kuang-wu. According to the HHS, Kuang-wu led the vanguard and conquered the 
troops which had been sent against him. He then attacked the enemy center and 
scattered his battle formation. Wang Siin was killed, the garrison of K’lm-yang 
made a sally, and Wang Mang’s soldiers turned in full flight. However, this de- 
scription omits certain essential factors, which can be shown by comparison with 
the account of the HS (99 C: 22 a— 22 b). It turns out that Wang Siin and Wang 
Yi misjudged the power of the attack launched against them. They did not want 
to raise the siege of K’un-yang and therefore ordered the main bulk of their army 
to stand by and not to move without authority. However, the troops detached to 
stop Kuang-wu’s advance were defeated. Kuang-wu realized the tactical mistake 
of the enemy. He immediately took advantage of the situation and attacked the 
besieging troops from the rear. When the garrison of K’lm-yang made the sally, 
the enemy troops foimd themselves attacked from both sides, were seized by panic, 
and fled in disorder. Thus, by suppressing the tactical mistake of the enemy, the 
HHS attributes the victory entirely to the courage and zeal of Kuang-wu and his 
soldiers. 

It is finally by no means sure that Kuang-wu himself waa the chief commander 
of the campaign. Wang Feng, being Supreme Duke Who Perfects the State, and 
Wang Ch’ang, being General-in-chief, had a higher rank than he. If the text states 
that Kuang-wu )K)rdered» them to stay behind and protect K’un-yang (1 A : 5 b), 
this can only be because the HHS tries to place him in the foreground. The facts 

75. Duyvendak. 
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seem to indicate that Kuang-wu was a subordinate general who took orders from 
others, but this apparently does not lessen his achievement in having decided the 
outcome of the battle. 

Consequently, the description of the battle of K’un-yang contains some authen- 
tic as well as many unauthentic elements. The authentic elements are affected and 
distorted by additions and omissions. The historian is biased because he regards 
Wang Mang as an outlaw while Kuang-wu was going to obtain the mandate of 
Heaven. Therefore he colours the account to support the fall of the former and the 
rise of the latter. 

The historical facts which can be deduced are few but sufficient. It is evident 
that the Han trops were outnumbered at Yang-kuan and therefore retreated to 
K’lm-yang. Kuang-wu later personally left the city. K’un-yang was besieged, and 
the situation became serious. On July 7, A. D. 23, the garrisons of Yen and Ting-ling 
made an attempt to break the siege. Because of a tactical mistake, realized by 
Kuang-wu, the enemy was defeated. This defeat was disastrous for Wang Mang, 
militarily as well as politically. 

Thus, by analyzing the account, it has proved possible to discard the unreliable 
material and to reconstruct at least the principal outline of the actual events. 

♦ ♦ 

♦ 

Let us sum up the main results of this investigation: 

1. The HHS is not partial to the gentry, nor to the imperial clan as such. It is a 
history of important individuals, because the authors consciously or unconscious- 
ly regarded history as the result of the actions of individuals. 

2. The historian is prejudiced against those who through their actions placed 
themselves outside what were considered to be orderly relations, and thus opposed 
the mandate of Heaven. 

3. Stylization does not distort facts and implies no bias. 

4. Whenever possible, the historian uses primary sources, often without indicating 
when he gives quotations. 

5. The historian does not hesitate to »improve» his sources, e. g. in the rimes. 

6. The HHS contains a considerable amount of secondary material: 

a) Except for speeches of the emperor or such delivered in his presence, a 
great part of the remaining speeches are more or less free inventions of the 
historian himself. 

b) Anecdotes. 

c) Vivid and dramatic accounts, except those concerning the emperor, are mostly 
of little historical value. 

7. Formalization, an exaggeration and standardization, is part of the technique 
of historical writing; the formulas should not be taken in a literal sense. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE HAN DYNASTY 


The history of the restoration of Han is at the same time and to a considerable 
extent a history of the fall of Wang Mang. With Wang Mang’s death his dynasty 
crumbled to dust, and the Liu clan, the imperial family of Former Han, could claim 
that the ))usurper)> was punished and that the »legitimate» clan was back in power. 
It was to take another thirteen years before all of China was de facto imited under 
the Later Han d 5 masty. Yet, the overthrow of Wang Mang was the crucial step. 
The civil war went on, but, after the first few years of fighting, the outcome was no 
longer in question. 

Hence, the fact that the Han d 5 masty was restored raises two important problems: 

1. Why did Wang Mang fall and thereby give room for another d 5 masty? 

2. Why was this other d 5 masty the same as that which had ruled during the Former 
Han? 

The first of these questions is by far the most difficult to answer, and will 
require a lengthy analysis. In order to recall the background, it may therefore 
not be superfluous first to recapitulate Wang Mang’s rise to power, and briefly to 
describe his policy as emperor. 

Wang Mang was bom in 45 B. C., and was related to the imperial clan through 
his paternal aunt, Wang Cheng-kiin, empress of Emperor Yuan (48—33) and mother 
of Emperor Ch’eng (32—7). Through her influence in 8 B. C. he was appointed 
Commander-in-chief after having bided his chance for a long time. Unfortunately 
for him. Emperor Ch’eng, his cousin, died in the following year. Wang Mang was 
forced to withdraw from political life and held no office during the major part of 
the rule of Emperor Ai (6—1 B. C.) However, in 2 B. C. he was recalled, and after 
the death of the emperor on Aug. 15, 1 B. C., all power was again safely concentra- 
ted in his hands. Emperor P’ing (A. D. 1 — 6), chosen by Wang Mang to succeed 
Emperor Ai, was but a boy and died as a youth (Febr. 3, A. D. 6). Thereupon Liu 
Ying,i) a baby, was appointed his successor but not formally declared emperor. 
Three years later, on Jan. 10, A. D. 9, Wang Mang took the final step, ascended 
the throne himself and founded the Sin d 5 masty. All former Han kings were degraded 
to become dukes, and in the following year the Han nobles were dismissed entirely. 

When in power, Wang Mang enforced several drastic policies. He nationalized 
all gold and ordered repeated currency reforms which consisted not only in the 
introduction of new denominations but also in a depreciation of coinage. The 
abolished denominations were to be exchanged for the new ones at an imfavourable 
compulsary rate, signifying a heavy loss for all money-holders. 

Furthermore, Wang Mang nationalized all land and prohibited its buying and 
selling. He limited the amount of land which could be owned by one and the same 
family and ordered that excess land should be distributed among those who had 

Also known as Ju tst, *The Young Prince*. 
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too little. Also, he tried to introduce the well-field (tsing) system which for a long 
time had been advocated by the confucianists. 

Private owning of slaves was forbidden and the designation of the former slaves 
was changed to )>private adherents# who neither could be bought nor sold. 

State monopolies were introduced on salt, iron, fermented liquors, coinage, and 
the products of mountains and marshes. 

An income tax was imposed on himters, fishermen, sericulturists, artisans, and 
professional men, amounting to 1/11 of their yearly income.^) 

In order to stabilize the market of certain essential commodities, such as especially 
grain and cloth, Wang Mang founded the so called Five Equalizations. Storehouses 
were built in Ch’ang-an, the capital, and in 5 important cities of the empire, Lo- 
yang,*) Han-tan,®) Lin-tsi,^) Wan,®) and Ch’eng-tu.®) The masters of these store- 
houses were ordered to buy goods when prices were low and to sell goods when prices 
became high. In this way, prices should be kept from fluctuating. Also, loans should 
be made to needy persons^ 

Finally, Wang Mang amplified an earlier system, according to which the salaries 
of the officials were not stable but calculated in proportion to the state of the harvest 
in the empire. 

These policies have been the source of endless discussions among scholars, and 
little agreement has been reached. The questions which have been asked are mainly 
the following: What were the real intentions of Wang Mang and what were the 
consequences of his reforms? Was he a revolutionist, a socialist, an idealistic dreamer, 
or a clever intriguer without any real views at all? 

Many years ago, Hu Shi offered a very favourable opinion. He described Wang 
Mang as a socialist emperor, a man of visionary and selfless intentions who failed 
because he was ahead of his time."^) The opposite viewpoint is advanced by H. H. 
Dubs in his stimulating article about Wang Mang’s economic reforms. He says: 
#My own study of the documents, however, has convinced me that Wang Mang 
really cared little or nothing for the interests of the people.#®) #I began my study 
with a decided prejudice against Pan Ku®) in favor of Wang Mang, but the weight 
of the primary sources quoted by Pan Ku and facts he recounts forced me to 

q Cf. 74. Dubs, p. 256. 

*) The Lo-yang of Han times was situated 20 li NE of the present hien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

•) Cf. supra p. 69, note 1. 

*) The Lin-tsI prefecture during Han belonged to the Ts’i commandery emd was situated 8 li N of 
the present hien with the same name, Shan-tung. 

*) Cf. supra p. 75, note 2. 

•) The Ch'eng-tu prefecture during Han belonged to the Shu commandery emd is identical with 
the present hien with the same name, Sl-ch’uan. 

q 79. Hu Shi, pp. 218 ff. 

®) 74. Dubs, p. 219. 

•) The author of the HS (32 — 92) who devoted the biographies 99 A — C to the description of Wang 
Mang's life. 
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reverse my opinion. »^) »Wang Mang was in no sense a revolutionist. He was merely 
a clever intriguer, . . Sargent follows a middle course and believes that the 
truth might be somewhere between the extremes mentioned above. He maintains 
that Wang Mang was a product of the conditions which prevailed towards the end 
of Former Han times. The emperors increasingly lost prestige. The court was 
corrupt and influenced by cliques of rival clans. The administration was inactive. 
Large fortunes were collected in few hands, and the nobility lived in unrestricted 
extravagance. »It was inevitable that out of these conditions there should arise 
someone who, either with the selfish and unquenchable thirst of an ambitious 
opportunist or with a fundamental concern for the welfare of the empire regardless 
of the d5masty, would challenge the ineffective and abused authority of the throne. 
This man happened to be Wang Mang.»®) ^During his career he fearlessly and 
frequently pushed his ideas, embittering everyone and rapidly stimulating growth 
of the opposition which constantly impeded his success and eventually 
brought about his ruin (spaced by me).»^) 

Hu Shi, Dubs, and Sargent exemplify, so to speak, the three standard opinions 
about Wang Mang: the positive, the negative, and the middle course. It therefore 
seems unnecessary here to repeat the views of other scholars as they all belong to 
one or other of these categories. However, the majority of them has arrived at a 
negative opinion. 

Unfortimately, the available material about Wang Mang is quite scarce. It 
consists mainly of his biography in HS, kiian 99 A— C. To make things even worse, 
this biography does not concern him alone but also incorporates data about his 
chief adherents. In this way much is crowded into the biography which certainly 
is interesting in itself but on the other hand is of minor or no importance for the 
understanding of Wang Mangs’ personality and policies. Thus, Pan Ku records 
his reforms, yet he hardly mentions anything at all about their background nor 
how they were received by the officials and people. If, for instance, he states that 
the common people cried on the market places and highways (HS 99 B: 9 a), 
this really implies nothing. It merely is a formalization, not the description of a 
historical fact.®). 

As Wang Mang was a highly interesting and much discussed figure, this shortage 
of material is most unfortunate. Many scholars have been attracted by his meteor- 
like career and by his short but fascinating share in Chinese history. Yet, the 
mere fact that the opinions of scholars differ so widely seems to ihe quite signi- 
ficant. It seems to prove the impossibility, on the basis of Pan Ku’s laconic enume- 
ration of Wang Mang’s reforms, to arrive at any safe conclusions whatsoever 


1) 74. Dubs, p. 222. 

*) Ibid., p. 261. 

®) 85. Sargent, p. 29. 
*) Ibid., p. 26. 

*) Cf. supra pp. 97 ff. 
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regarding the main purpose behind them, and, what is more, their consequences. 
Hence, the discussion could go on indefinitely as to whether Wang Mang was an 
idealist or a realist, a dreamer or a self -concerned intriguer. 

In a way it even seems to me of little value to trace the main incentive behind 
Wang Mang’s activities. It would appear more sensible simply to accept the fact 
that Wang Mang decided on certain enactments and to concentrate on an attempt 
to establish their consequences. Actually, in his above-mentioned article. Dubs 
has already tried to deduce the consequences of these various reforms. The results 
are briefly as follows: 

The changes of coinage forced money-holders into coimterf citing. Wang Mang 
coimtered this by condemning the guilty persons to execution or exile, later lightened 
to enslavement. The farmers were hardly severely affected by the depreciation of 
coins. )>Probably the farmers used very little money. They stored their grain and 
used it themselves or sold small amounts in order to purchase articles in the markets. 
The farmers who possessed money were probably only those who accumulated 
surplus wealth. The poorer people affected by Wang Mang’s changes in coinage 
were chiefly those who were in debt. Interest rates were quite high. We have no 
way of knowing how many farmers were involved in debt, but there were probably 
not many, for we hear nothing of farm debts. Since merchants were prohibited 
from owning cultivated fields, they would hardly lend money on farm land, since 
they could not foreclose such a mortgage.»^) ^Merchants and wealthy persons were 
the ones who felt the depreciations of the coinage, for they possessed most of the 
money not in the hand of the govemment.^^) 

The nationalization of gold ^probably succeeded in mulcting the wealthy, 
especially the nobility, who were the only persons likely to have possessed much 
gold.#®) 

Through the nationalization of all land, this »ceased to have any market-value 
and wealthy land-owners were compelled to get rid of all but a small part of their 
land.#^) #The limitation of the amount of cultivated land that could be owned by 
a single family was plainly an attempt to distribute the land more widely among 
the people. It only affected large land-owners# and was #a benefit to the poor 
farmers. It prevented them from loosing their land in time of drought.#®) As the 
nobles had to distribute their surplus land to relatives and neighbours, this could 
force them to leave the capital and #civilisation# and withdraw to live on their 
distant remaining estates. 

#In the abolition of slavery and the restriction of land holdings, Wang Mang 
undoubtedly hit upon a measure that would have benefited society, but these 


q 74. Dubs, pp. 239—240. 
*) Ibid., p. 241. 

•) Ibid., p. 237. 

*) Ibid., p. 246. 

*) Ibid., p. 249. 
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reforms were all rescinded within two years ... If that had not been 
done, rebellion would have come sooner (spaced by me).i^^) 

As regards the monopolies on salt, iron, fermented liquors, coinage, and products 
of mountains and marshes, )K)nly the monopoly in liquors was really new in the 
time of Wang Mang. Its effect was to take away the livelihood of these merchants 
who had engaged in brewing and liquor dealing, and, probably, to raise the price 
of liquor for the common people. » The effect of the monopoly on products of moun- 
tains and marshes »was to deprive of their livelihood the country’s poor, who had 
engaged in hunting and such occupations, and to compel them to pay for the 
privilege of continuing their occupations. It constituted an additional tax upon 
the poor.**) 

The economic effect of the Five Equalizations was probably slight. »If the price 
for equalization was set too high, the storehouses would be filled with goods unsalable 
at the current price. Hence the Masters, in order to protect their offices from 
losing money, probably set their prices for equalization low, with the result that 
they refused to take goods from the common people, because the current price 
was too high. Then farmers would not bring their goods to the storehouses except 
imder stress of necessity. We are told that the storehouses remained empty. When 
a scarcity was impending, the grain remaining in these storehouses was probably 
sold rapidly, before famine actually arrived, for goods had to be sold as soon as 
prices advanced above the price for equalization. In times of abimdant harvest, 
because prices were set every quarter, the price for equalization decreased seasonally 
before the harvest, as grain was expected to become, more plentiful. Thus the 
farmers were not helped, unless there was a sudden and imexpected fall in prices, 
such as that caused by a glut on the market. . . The economic effect of these store- 
houses was thus slight. The Masters were former merchants, who sympathized 
with other merchants and treated the farmers just as other merchants did.» As 
regards the loans, probably few were made because the rate of interest was too 
high.*) 

Wang Mang’s regulations for the salaries of the officials ^proved cumbersome, 
for officials did not know what their salary was to be imtil the year was almost 
over.»^) Moreover »all officials were required to make regular additional contri- 
butions out of their salaries. . . It is not surprising that when serious rebellion 
finally arose against Wang Mang, the bureaucracy did little to stop it.)>®) 

Dubs concludes that Wang Mang »seems to have antagonized 
all classes in turn (spaced by me).»®) 

») Ibid., p. 247. 

*) 74. Dube, p. 255. 

•) 74. Dube, p. 261. 

q Ibid., p. 256. 

•) Ibid., p. 257. 
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The study of Professor H. H. Dubs is the most thorough and detailed which 
so far has been undertaken.^) However, brilliant as it is, the results represent a 
viewpoint rather than established facts. Again, the brief statements of the HS 
constitute the starting-point, but on the basis of these terse facts we cannot reach 
any definite answers. We fumble in darkness and can only guess what probably 
or perchance might have happened. Thus, Dubs points at possible consequences 
of the reforms while at the same time other consequences also might be conceivable. 
To mention only one example. Fan Wen-lan believes that Wang Mang never was 
able categorically to carry through his reforms,*) which would imply that there 
were no serious consequences at all. In this way, the discussion could go on for 
ever, becoming more and more sterile. 

Is there then no way at all of tackling the problem? I think there is. Instead 
of asking why Wang Mang decided on certain reforms, or which consequences this 
or that reform might have had, we should turn the question backwards: Why 
did Wang Mang fall, i. e. why did people rebel? We should 
on the basis of the abundant material in the HHS try to establish the reasons 
for the final rebellion. The general belief has been that Wang Mang’s reforms 
brought about his own downfall. If then the reasons for the rebellion are found 
to be the direct consequences of Wang Mang’s policies, this would prove that he 
was responsible for the disastrous end of his own d5masty. It would retroactively 
indicate that the reforms themselves were either unpractical and foolish or that 
the way in which they were enforced was unwise. On the other hand, if Wang 
Mang’s fall was not a consequence of his activities, we would be forced to revise 
our opinions about him. In this way we will at last find a platform from which 
to judge one of the most interesting figures of Chinese history. 

Thus, the present study will try to answer two connected questions: why Wang 
Mang fell and why the Han dynasty was restored. At the same time, the reasons 
we discover for the rebellion will throw light backwards on Wang Mang himself 
and on his reforms. 

The final rebellion was only the last in a series of revolts or attempted revolts 
which were all subdued. It will be necessary firat to describe these earlier revolts 
as they constitute an important component of the whole picture. 

When after the death of Emperor P’ing, Liu Ying on April 17, A. D. 6, was 
appointed successor to the throne, it became obvious to all intelligent people in 
the empire that Wang Mang intended to stay in power. In A. D. 6, there lived 5 
kings and no less than 48 marquises who all were descendants of Emperor Siian 
(73—49). Among them it would have been easy to find a suitable emperor (HS 99 A: 


The earlier Chinese historians never interpreted their facts, and it is therefore no use to look to 
them for the solution of our problem. 

*) 25. Fan, p. 122. 
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25 a). Nevertheless Wang Mang appointed a baby. Having thus revealed his real 
intentions, it only took a short time before the first rebellion attempted to nip 
his aspirations in the bud. The leader of this revolt was the marquis of An-chung^), 
Liu Ch’ung, a member of the imperial clan. His genealogy is given in HS 15 A: 34 b: 

Emperor King 


Fa, king of Ch’ang-sha 


Tan, marquis of An-chung 
Shan-fu, marquis of An-chung 


Wu-fang, marquis of An-chung 


Pao, marquis of An-chung 
K’in, marquis of An-chung 


Ch’ung, marquis of An-chung 

Thus, Liu Ch’ung was a descendant of Emperor King (156—141), yet his affiliation 
with the ruling branch of the imperial clan was distant. He was only one of man}’^ 
marquises, and under normal conditions he never could have had any claims to 
the throne. 

Liu Ch’ung made plans together with his Chancellor Chang Shao. He obtained a 
following of some hundred men and attacked the city of Wan. This was one of 
the big cities of Han times, the capital of the Nan-yang commandery, and later 
the seat of one of the storehouses of the Five Equalizations. Liu Ch’ung must 
have expected that people all over the empire would follow his example. Nothing 
of the sort happened. The city of Wan defended itself easily, and Liu Ch’img was 
defeated. In fact, relatives of Liu Ch’ung and Chang Shao rushed to the palace 
in the capital in order to prove their devotion to Wang Mang. Officials and people 
of the Nan-yang commandery who had distinguished themselves were rewarded. 
Liu Ch’ung’s residence was levelled to the ground. (HS 99 A: 27 a— 29 b). 

Subsequently some minor rebellions occurred. They must have been very unim- 
portant because the only reference to them is in a memorial of A D. 10 (HS 99 B: 
13 b). It mentions that Liu Ts’eng, Liu Kuei, and others had plotted to rebel. Liu 
Ts’eng was a great-grandson of Emperor Siian and marquis of the Ling district*): 

*) The An-chung prefecture during Hem belonged to the Nan-yang commandery etnd was situated 
SE of the present Chen-p’ing hien, Ho-nan. 

•) The emplacement of this district is not known. 
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Emperor Siian 


Ao, king of Ch’u 
Yen, king of Ch’u 

Ts’eng, marquis of Ling (HS 14: 22 b; 15 B: 50 b) 

He consequently was a reasonably close relative of the ruling branch of the Liu 
clan. Liu Kuei was marquis of Fu-en^), but his relation to the imperial family is 
unknown. Both Liu Ts’eng and Liu Kuei were in all probability executed. 

The most serious of the earher rebellions occured in A. D. 7. The leader was 
Chai Yi, yoimgest son of the former Lieutenant Chancellor Chai Fang-tsin. Chai 
Yi had passed through several offices and finally become Grand Administrator of 
the Tung commandery. When, after the death of Emperor P’ing, Wang Mang acted 
as regent, Chai Yi began to plot together with Ch’en Feng, the son of his elder sister. 
They obtained the assistance of Liu Yii, the Chief Commandant of the Tung 
commandery, and also the support of two other members of the imperial clan, Liu 
Sin and Liu Huang. The latter were brothers and great-grandsons of Emperor 
Siian: 

Emperor Siian 
Yii, king of Tung-p’ing 
Yiin, king of Tung-p’ing 

Sin Huang (HS 15 B: 50 a— 50 b) 

In October of A. D. 7, Chai Yi held his annual review with the troops of his 
commandery, and using this opportunity he proclaimed Liu Sin as Son of Heaven. 
He himself became Commander-in-chief and General-in-chief Who is Pillar of 
Heaven. Wang Su-lung who had been Tutor of the king of Tung-p’ing was appointed 
Lieutenant Chancellor, and the former Palace Commandant of Tung-p’ing, Kao 
Tan, became Grandee Secretary. Thus, the pretender was in control of the Tung 
commandery and the Tung-p’ing kingdom. He had appointed his own high officials. 
Now everything depended on whether he could obtain a wider support. Conse- 
quently, a caU-to-arms was sent to the various commanderies and kingdoms, 
accusing Wang Mang of having poisoned Emperor P’ing and of having intentions 
of overthrowing the Han d5masty. This is the very first time that the extant sources 
mention any accusation against Wang Mang of having murdered Emperor P’ing. 


*) In Han times there was no prefecture with this name. Fu-en seems therefore to have been a 
district. The emplacement is not known. 
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However, Chai Yi and his new emperor found little support. Only in the Yu-fu- 
feng commandery there was some response. Two men from the Huai-li prefecture^), 
Chao Ming and Ho Hung, raised troops and put themselves in control of an area 
extending from the Mao-ling prefecture*) westwards to the K’ien prefecture*). 
They thus dominated the greater part of the Yu-fu-feng commandery. This 
secondary rebellion constituted a certain amount of danger to Wang Mang as it 
occurred close to the capital (cf. map 2). 

Wang Mang by no means treated the situation lightly. He appointed several 
generals and ordered Wu Jang to guard the Han^)-ku pass, Lu Ping to guard the 
Wu pass, and the famous Liu Hin, son of Liu Hiang, to protect the city of Wan. 
In this way he sealed the main entrances to the area within the passes and the 
capital, and also prevented the rebellion from spreading southwards into the rich 
commandery of Nan-yang. Furthermore, he ordered Chen Han to station troops 
in the Pa-shang area east of the capital, Wang Ytin to station troops in the Shang- 
lin park west of the capital, and Wang Yen to station troops directly north of the 
capital. Thus, Ch’ang-an was safely protected, in the east, north, and west by 
troops, and in the south by mountains. Within Ch’ang-an itself, troops patrolled 
night and day. Wang Mang also issued a proclamation to the empire declaring 
that he was nothing but a regent and that he intended to return the government to 
the Young Prince, i. e. Liu Ying, as soon as he had grown up. 

In the meantime, an expeditionary force under the command of Wang Yi, Sun 
Kien, and other generals marched against the Tung commandery. A battle took 
place at the Tsi prefecture®) which proved to be fatal for the pretender and his 
troops. The defeat was disastrous, and Liu Huang, the younger brother of Liu Sin, 
was killed. The pretender and Chai Yi fled to the Yii prefecture.®) Again they 
were defeated and escaped to Ku-shi^). There, Chai Yi either committed suicide 
or died fighting. His corpse was later exposed in the capital. Liu Sin was able to 
escape once more ahd to disappear for good. Nothing is known about his later 
fate. The greater part of Chai Yi’s and Liu Sin’s followers capitulated. However, 
the HHS (45, 75: 10 b) mentions a certain Wang Weng who refused to surrender 


The Huai-li prefecture during Han belonged to the Yu-fu-feng commandery and was situated 

10 li SE of the present Hing-p’ing hien, Shen-si. 

•) The Mao-ling prefecture during Han belonged to the Yu-fu-feng commandery and was situated 
NE of the present Hing-p’ing hien, Shen-si. 

*) The K’ien prefecture during Han belonged to the Yu-fu-feng commandery and was situated S 
of the present Limg hien, Shen-si. 

*) Another reading is hien. I follow 67. Bodde and 72. Dubs. 

*) The Tsi prefecture during Former Han belonged to the Liang kingdom and was situated SE of 
■ the present K*ao-ch’eng hien, Ho-nan. 

•) The Yu prefecture during Former Han belonged to the Huai-yang kingdom and was situated 50 

11 SW of the present K’i hien, Ho-nan. 

’) The Ku-shI prefecture during Former Han belonged to the Huai-yang kingdom and was situated 
NE of the present Huai-yang hien, Ho-nan. 
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and kept on fighting. Supposedly he later was burned alive by order of Wang Mang. 
The whole rebellion lasted no longer than about 3 months. After the return of the 
victorious army, the rebels of the Yu-fu-feng commandery were defeated within one 
month, and the empire again was pacified. (HS 84: 10 a— 21 a; 99 A: 30 a— 31 a). 

After Chai Yi had failed, only minor attempts were made to overthrow Wang 
Mang, none of them successful. In January of A. D. 9, Chang Ch’ung, a Gentleman 
Attendant at the Gate, plotted together with 6 other persons. They wanted to set 
up a great-grandson of Emperor Siian, but their intention became known and all 
were executed (HS 99 A: 35 a). 

In April or May of the same year a new rebellion occurred. The marquis of Sii- 
hiang^), Liu K’uai, raised troops in his state. He was a descendant of Emperor 
King and a younger brother of Liu Yin, the last of the kings of Kiao-tung*): 

Emperor King 


Ki, king of Kiao-tung 


Hien, king of Kiao-tung 


T’ung-p’ing, king of Kiao-tung 
Yin, king of Kiao-tung 
Shou, king of Kiao-tung 


Yin, king of Kiao-timg K’uai, marquis of Su-hiang 

(HS 14: 18 a; 15 B: 46 b)^). 


This very year Liu Yin, together with all the other kings of the Liu clan, had been 
degraded to duke. He continued to live in the Tsi-mo prefecture^), the capital of 
his former kingdom. Liu K’uai marched against Tsi-mo, in all probability 
expecting the support of his brother. Instead, Liu Yin closed the gates and 
surrendered himself to the officials of the city. Liu K’uai was defeated, fled to 
Ch’ang-kuang®) and died. Wang Mang executed his wife and children but pardoned 
the rest of his relatives (HS 99 B: 7 b— 8 a). 


*) The Su-hiang prefecture during Former Han belonged to the Tung-lai commandery and was 
abolished imder Later Han. It was situated 50 li SW of the present Hucmg hien, Shan-tung. 

*) A smcdl kingdom in Shan-timg. 

*) Here the ncune is written Kuei instead of K’uai which probably is a mistake. 

*) Situated SE of the present P’ing-tu hien, Shan-tung. 

*) Identical with the present Lai-yang hien, Shan-tung. 
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Still another attempt was made in A. D. 9 to overthrow Wang Mang. Liu Tu and 
others in the former kingdom of Chen -ting’) formed a plot but were promptly exe- 
cuted even before they went into action (HS 99 B: 12 b). 

This was the last open insurrection, because an event in A. D. 10 can hardly be 
classified as a rebellion. In the end of that year, Sun Kien memorialized that 
according to a report from Turkestan two officers, Ch’en Liang and Chung Tai, had 
killed their colonel, Tiao Hu. They had called themselves Generals-in-chief of Han 
and fled to the Hiung-nu. Their fate was horrible, because in A. D. 14 they were 
surrendered to the Chinese by the Hiung-nu and burned in public (HS 99 B: 13 a, 
25 b). 

Discounting the last event, from A. D. 6 to 9 at least 6 moves were made 
against Wang Mang, 2) and in at least 3 of these cases it came to open action. In 
practically all these insurrections, members of the Liu clan were actively involved. 
It therefore seems unfair to blame the Liu family for lack of strength and apathy 
as sometimes has been done.^) Yet, the fact remains that all the rebellions were 
easily put down. Only the revolt in the Tung commandery caused Wang Mang 
some anxiety and lasted for a while. Hence, we will later on have to consider why 
all these earlier attempts were failures, and why, on the other hand, the rebellion of 
the Liu brothers in the Nan-yang commandery succeeded. 


Towards the very end of Former Han times, a census was taken in the year 
A. D. 2. The population was found to be close upon 58 million inhabitants, unevenly 
distributed over China. The greatest concentration of people was on the Great 
Plain, especially south of the YeUow River. Other areas with dense population 
were the Wei valley in Shen-si and the fertile plain around the Min River in Sl- 
ch’uan.®) If Northern China is taken to comprise the region north of a line drawn 
from Ts’in-ling-shan via Huai-shan to the Yang-tsi estuary, this area in A. D. 2 
contained no less than ca. 43 million of the total population. This clearly shows 
how at that time the vast majority lived in the north while the rest of China, with 
the exception of *Si-ch’uan, was very thinly populated. The region south of the 
Yang-tsi was still colonial land situated outside China proper, a fact which was 
changed only through the great internal migration from the north to the south 
during Later Han. Actually, until conditions had been affected by this migration, 
the term »the southern area» (nan fang) did not refer to southern China at all but 


*) Situated in Ho-pei. 

*) We are not told whether Liu Ts’eng and Liu Kuei (cf. supra pp. 88—89) rebelled together or 
separately. 

Cf. for instance 77. Franke, I, p. 383. 

*) Cf. 64. Bielenstein, plate II. 

*) In order to simply the description I use here and infra the modem names of provinces. 
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only to the region directly north of the Yang-tsi, especially to the area of present 
Hu-pei.^) 

Within northern China, the Wei River valley for a long time had been a region 
of the greatest importance. Here, Ch’ang-an, the capital, was situated, and there- 
fore the emperors devoted much attention to the agricultural development of the 
surrounding area. A number of canals were constructed for irrigation purposes, 
guaranteeing an adequate supply of water to the capital region. As in this way 
the danger of droughts was eliminated, the capital henceforth could count on a 
constant production of grain. Thus, Kuan-chung, the Land Within the Passes, 
with its point of gravity at the Wei River, came to dominate the economic pic- 
ture during the greater part of Former Han and has therefore justly been called 
the Key Economic Area by Chi Ch’ao-ting. However, towards the end of Former 
Han, the southern part of the Great Plain increasingly gained in economic impor- 
tance, a process which was speeded up by the collapse of the irrigation system in 
Kuan-chung. As a consequence, the centre of gravity shifted from Kuan-chung to 
the Great Plain, which by the end of Former Han had »risen from the position 
of a supplementary base to replace Kuan-chung as the main Key Economic Area)».^) 
Chi Ch’ao-ting founds his analysis on the irrigation system. His results are in 
every respect supported by my own study, based on the distribution of popula- 
tion. In A. D. 2 as much as 35 million of the 43 million inhabitants of Northern 
China were concentrated on the Great Plain, and of these in turn ca. 28 million, 
practically half of the total population, were settled on the plain south of the Yel- 
low River. As will be seen, this fact proved to be of paramount importance for 
the political developments which followed later. - 

During Former Han another process continued which had started earlier: the 
concentration of land within the hands of the gentry.*) Theoretically no family 
could own more than a certain amount of land, but regulations to check the growth 
of large estates were never seriously enforced. In this way all over Northern China 
and also Si-ch’uan, certain clans became prosperous and, as a consequence of their 
wealth, influential. Yang Lien-sheng gives a list of such clans and the comman- 
deries to which they belonged.^) As he points out himself, this survey could be 
considerably supplemented. 

It was a common practice for these landlords to attach to themselves followers, 
literally »guests)> (pin k’o or simply k’o), often in large numbers. This implied an 
agreement of mutual responsibilities. The landowner clothed and fed his fol- 
lowers, and they repayed him by performing various services in his interest. These 


1) Cf. for instance HHS 11,41: 1 a; 14,44: 1 a; 15,45: 6 a; 17,47: 12 b, 19 a. 

*) 70. Chi, p. 92. 

*) By gentry I mean the ruling class in contrast to the uneducated and primarily inactive commoners. 
The gentry invested their wealth in land which enabled it to remain educated. The members of the 
gentry either served as officials or lived as junkers on their estates. 

*) 63. Yang, pp. 1020—1021. 
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services could range over a large field, from protecting the patron against assault to 
murdering his enemies. The followers increased the influence of the patron who 
in turn, thanks to this influence, could protect them against the state. The stand- 
ard of mutual loyalty required that the followers shared the misfortunes as well 
the fortunes of their patrons. The situation was embarrassing for the state as the 
local officials were often unwilling to interfere with the interests of these powerful 
clans which in consequence felt free to engage in bloody feuds with their enemies^ 
besides avoiding taxes and disobe 5 ring the law in all kinds of other respects. 

The situation as sketched above was typical for the greater part of northern 
China, thus also for the Nan-yang commandery. This commandery was not situa- 
ted on the Great Plain but in southern Ho-nan and northern Hu-pei, around a 
system of water courses tributary to the Han River. Northwards Nan-yang was 
separated from the Yellow River by the foothills of the Ts’in-ling-shan, while 
eastwards it bordered on the Huai-shan. Only the boundary area between these 
two different mountain ranges formed a corridor between the Nan-yang commandery 
and the Great Plain. The capital of Nan-yang was the Wan prefecture^), one of 
the largest cities of Han times. Apart from Wan, Nan-yang in A. D. 2 had 35 
other prefectures*) and a population of almost 2 million. The land was fertile, 
and the many rivers guaranteed an adequate supply of water most of the time. 
Furthermore, between 38 and 34 B. C. the Kan-lu reservoir, comprising 6 sluices, 
had been constructed at the Yii River. This reservoir was said to have irrigated 
93,000 acres.*) If the general conditions were favourable, it is thus not surprising 
that the commandery contained a considerable number of wealthy clans, many 
of them probably closely linked by intermarriage (cf.map 3): 

The Li clan of the Wan prefecture was well-known and became with each gene- 
ration more wealthy (15,45: 1 a). Other important families in Wan were the Chang 
(31,61: 6 b) and Chu clans (22,52: 1 a; 43,73: 1 a). Of minor influence in the same 
prefecture were the Wu, Jen, and Chao clans (18,48: 1 a; 21,51: 1 a; 26,56: 13 a). 

The Yin clan of the Sin-ye prefecture^) claimed descent from the famous Kuan 
Chung alias Kuan Yi-wu (f 654 B. C.). He had been a native of Ts’i and for a 
period chief minister of this state, the same person to whom later the work Kuan 
tsi was attributed. According to the family tradition, a descendant of Kuan Chung 
moved from Ts’i to the state of Ch’u were he obtained the rank of Yin Grandee. 
Consequently he chose Yin as his clan name. Since Ts’in or beginning of Han, 
the family had been settled in Sin-ye (32,62: 8 b). In the time of Emperor Siian 
(73-49), a certain Yin Tsi-fang*) increased the wealth of the family to more than 


Identical with the present Nan -yang hien. 

*) Afl everywhere in China, the prefectures (hien) were divided into districts (hiang). The districts 
were in turn divided into communes (t’ing), and the communes into hamlets (li). 

*) Cf. 70. Chi, p. 89. 

*) Situated S of the present hien with the scune ncune, Ho-nan. 

*) Cf. supra pp 60—61. 
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3,300 acres of land (32,62: 11 b). Other great clans in the same prefecture were 
the Teng clan (15,45: 7 a) and the Lai clan (15,45: 9 a) whose members for genera- 
tions had been high officials. The HHS mentions still another Teng clan from 
Sin-ye, written with the same character as the one above. Its most famous member 
was Teng Yii, one of Kuang-wu’s chief assistants. It seems probable that we here 
have two branches of one and the same clan. However, the HHS says nothing 
about any relationship between them (16,46: 1 a). 

The Fan clan was settled in the Hu-yang prefecture.^) It regarded as ancestor 
a certain Chimg Shan-fu (8th century B. C.), mentioned in Shi king as well as SK.*) 
He was enfeoffed as marquis of Fan, and later the name of the marquisate became 
the name of the clan. Towards the end of Former Han times. Fan Chung became 
a great landlord and merchant. He opened more than 1,400 acres of new soil and 
built an extensive irrigation system. Furthermore, he constructed artificial pools 
for fish breeding and took up cattle breeding. He clearly attempted to make the 
estate self-supporting. Thus, in order to be able to manifacture his own imple- 
ments, he planted camphor and varnish trees. Also he gave loans to farmers,, 
presumably at high rates of interest. The HHS makes the probably exaggerated 
statement that he yearly doubled his property, that at his death he had outstan- 
ding loans amounting to several 100,000 of cash, and that his wiU ordered that 
the loan contracts should be cancelled (32,62: 1 a-1 b). — The Feng clan of the 
Hu-yang prefecture traced its genealogy back to a branch of the ruling house 
of Wei, one of the feudal states of Chou times. This branch once had Feng-ch’eng 
as fief, and thus Feng became the name of the clan. When Ts"in had destroyed 
the state of Wei, the clan moved to Hu-yang where it became influential (33,63: 
7 a-7 b). Other important families in the same prefecture were the Yii clan (33,63: 
7 b) and the perhaps less influential Ma clan (22,52: 10 a). 

The Li family was the most powerful clan in the Wu-yin prefecture^) (26,56: 13 a). 

The Ts’en clan lived in the Ki-yarig prefecture^) (17,47: 10 b). A minor family 
in the same prefecture was a Ma clan (22,52: 6 b). 

The Kia clan was settled in the Kuan-kUn prefecture^) (17,47: 17 b). 

The Ch’en clan belonged to the Si-o prefecture^) (18,48: 10 b). 

The Chang clan, probably less important, lived in the Lu-yaug prefecture"^} 
(38,68: 1 b). 

In order to simplify the survey, let us sum up the prefectures and their influ- 
ential clans: 


Situated 80 li S of the present T’ang-ho hien, Ho-nan. 

*) There written instead of Cf. 68. Chavannes, I, p. 277; Shi king 260. 

*) Situated NW of the present Pi-yang hien, Ho-nan. 

*) Situated NE of the present Sin-ye hien, Ho-nan. 

*) Situated 40 li NW of the present Teng hien, Ho-nan. 

•) Situated S of the present Nan-yang hien, Ho-nan. 

’) Identical with the present Lu-shan hien, Ho-nan. 
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Wan: Li, Chang, Chu, Wu, Jen, and Chao clans. 

Sin-ye: Yin, two (?) Teng, and Lai clans. 

Hu-yang: Fan, Feng, Yii, and Ma clans. 

Wu-yin: Li clan. 

Ki-yang: Ts’en and Ma clans. 

Kuan-kUn: Kia clan. 

Si-o: Ch’en clan. 

Lu-yang: Chang clan. 

One family still remains to be mentioned, the Liu clan, most important of them 
all. The other clans of the Nan-yang commandery were influential because of 
their wealth. They belonged to the gentry but not necessarily to the nobility. The 
Liu clan, on the other hand, constituted a branch of the imperial family, and this 
was the source of their riches and power. 

One of the sons of Emperor King (156—141), Liu Fa, had formerly been 
enfeoffed as king of Ch’ang-sha in present Hu-nan.^) Fa’s son Mai became marquis 
of the Ch’ung-ling district^). His son Hiung-k’ii inherited the marquisate. 
However, Hiung-k’ii’s son Jen, who in turn had become marquis of Ch’ung-ling, 
memorialized and begged to be transferred. As reason for his request he mentioned 
the dampness and poisonous air of his fief (14,44: 9 a— 9 b). TKK (7: 2 b) is more 
detailed. It states that Jen’s marquisate comprised 476 households. He begged 
that the number of his households should be diminished but that he should be 
transferred northwards. Emperor Yuan (48—33) granted the request, and in 
45 B. C. Jen was enfeoffed with the Po-shui district®) in the Nan-yang commandery. 
The name of this district was changed to Ch’ung-ling, and thus the new marquisate 
had identically the same name as the old one.^) After Jen had moved to his new 
marquisate, his father’s brother’s son, Hui, and others followed his example and 
moved there also together with their families (14,44: 9 b). 

A brother of Mai, Tan, had been enfeoffed with the An-chimg prefecture®) in 
Nan-yang. This marquisate was successively inherited by his descendants down 
to his great-great-great-grandson Ch’ung, the very one who tried to overthrow 
Wang Mang in A. D. 6.®) He was defeated and killed, and subsequently the 
marquisate was abolished. Thus, when Wang Mang ascended the throne, the 

Cf. the appendix for the genealogy of the imperial clan. 

*) This district was situated within the area of the Han prefecture of Ling-tao in the Ling-ling 
commandery. The Ling-tao prefecture was situated E of the present Ning-yiian hien, Hu-nan. 

*) The Po-shui district belonged to the Han prefecture of Ts’ai-yang, situated SW of the present 
Tsao-yang hien, Hu-pei. 

*) The geographical treatise of HS (28 A b: 16 a) lists Ch’img-ling as one of Nan-ytmg’s prefectures. 
This is a mistake. Ch’ung-ling remained a district until March 9, A. D. 30 when Emperor Kuang-wu 
promoted this district to become a prefecture €md changed its name to Chang-ling (HHS 1 B: 1 a). 

*) Situated SE of the present Chen-p’ing hien, Ho-nan. 

•) Cf. supra p. 88. 
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Nan -yang commandery only had a single marquis of the house of Liu. This was 
Liu Ch’ang, marquis of Ch’ung-ling and son of Liu Jen. Together with all the 
other Han marquises, he was degraded to viscount (tsi) and in the following year 
(A. D. 10) dismissed entirely (14,44: 10 a— 10 b). Hence, after A. D. 10 all the 
members of the Liu clan in Nan-yang, as in the rest of China, were deprived of 
their former positions. They remained settled especially aroimd the Ch’ung-ling 
district in the Ts’ai-yang prefecture, and in the An-chung prefecture, i. e. the 
two former marquisates. Some of these Lius were later to play an important 
political role. 

Liu Jen had a brother with the name of Li, who had filled the office of Grand 
Administrator of the Ts’ang-wu commandery. When Jen’s marquisate was 
transferred to Nan-yang, Li probably followed his brother and settled in his 
neighbourhood in the Ts’ai-yang prefecture. It is at any rate certain that Li’s 
son Tsi-chang definitely lived in this prefecture. SHS (2: 3 b) indicates that 
he stayed in the Fu-hou commime, possibly situated within the Ch’ung-ling 
district itself. This Tsi-chang together with his son Hiian, the later Keng-shi 
Emperor, became involved in one of the bloody and long-lasting feuds which are 
so typical for the gentry of this time. After Wang Mang had become emperor 
and the members of the Liu clan had been deprived of their particular and 
agreeable position as relatives of the imperial house, the prefect of the Fu-hou 
commune^) once in a state of intoxication abused Liu Tsi-chang. The latter became 
angry and took revenge by killing the prefect. Apparently the authorities did not 
interfere at all. More than ten years passed by. Then, the son of the former prefect 
struck and murdered Tsi-chang’s son K’ien, a younger brother of Hiian. Now it 
was the turn of the Liu family to 'continue the killing. Tsi-chang’s nephew Hien 
gathered followers to revenge the death of his cousin. However, before he was 
able to take any action, his followers were unwise enough to rob some completely 
innocent people. Hien was arrested and killed in prison. Thereupon Hien’s younger 
brother Ts’i and Hien’s son Sin sold part of their property, distributed money, 
and obtained as followers 9 men, among them . a certain Ch’en Cheng. 
Together they killed the wife and children of the former prefect, in all 4 persons. 
Liu Ts’i and Liu Sin escaped but were later pardoned and returned to their estates 
(SHS 2: 3 b— 4 a; HHS 14,44; 12 a). Liu Hiian also was involved in the revenging 
of his brother but had less luck than the cousins. He escaped from the Ts’ai-yang 
prefecture and hid in the P’ing-lin area*). However, the officials promptly arrested 

SHS actually writes Fu t'ing hou chang. The Ki ku ko edition has ^ instead of and thus seems 
to understand the text as i»the prefect of the watch-tower of the Fu commune.# This is accepted by 
Kicbo pu. However, the eldest extant edition, the Sheu)-hing edition, writes which is followed by 
the Palace edition. Liu Pin, amending the text, suggests that the characters t’ing and hou have 
been reversed (Cf. HHS 14,44: 12 a Tai kie), 

*) This area was situated NE of the present Sui prefecture in Hu-pei. Later, the Tsin dynasty estab- 
lished here the P’ing-lin prefecture. 
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his father, Tsi-chang. Hiian was not taken aback. He pretended to die, and 
followers carried him, to all appearence a corpse, back to Ch’ung-ling. The officials 
released Tsi-chang to attend to the funeral, whereupon he and his son immediately 
escaped together. Nothing is known about the later fate of Tsi-chang. Liu Hiian 
again hid in the P’ing-lin area (11,41: 1 a). 

Still another branch of the Liu family stayed in Ch’ung-ling. It has already 
been said above^) that Liu Hui followed Liu Jen and settled with him in the Nan- 
yang commandery. Jen’s and Hui’s fathers were brothers and thus both great- 
great-grandsons of Emperor King. Hui’s son K’in married Fan Hien-tu*), a daughter 
of the wealthy Fan Chung in the Hu-yang prefecture.®) She bore her husband 
3 sons, Yen, Chung, and Siu, and 3 daughters, Huang, Yiian, and Po-ki (14,44: 5 b). 
Yiian married Teng Ch’en, belonging to one of the powerful clans of the Sin-ye 
prefecture. Liu Yen is commonly known under his style Po-sheng. Liu Siu later 
became the Emperor Kuang-wu. 

From the above it is evident that Liu Siu and all the other members of the 
Liu clan in Nan-yang were descended from Emperor King and consequently 
also from Kao, the founder of the Han dynasty.^) Strangely enough, Tsien Po- 
tsan®) regards it as doubtful whether Liu Siu’s genealogy is genuine. He remarks 
that the pretenders Wang Lang and Lu Fang also claimed to be the descendants of 
Han emperors.®) However, Tsien Po-tsan is biased in favour of the ^common peoples 
and harbours suspicions against the gentry. This entices him here clearly to go 
too far. If Liu Siu later had wanted to invent an imaginary genealogy in order 
to strengthen his claims to the throne, he could obviously have made a better 
one. Thus, Wang Lang asserted himself to be a son of Emperor Ch’eng (32—7), 
while Lu Fang maintained that he was a great-grandson of Emperor Wu (140—87). 
These rulers reigned later than Liu Siu’s ancestor, Emperor King (156—141). 
Obviously, the further back an affiliation with the ruling branch, the less con- 
vincing were any claims to the throne, simply because these claims were then 
shared with so many other descendants. Furthermore, if one had tampered with 

») P. 96. 

•) HHK 1:1a writes Kuei-tu. 

*) Cf. supra p. 95. 

*) HHS 1 A: 1 b states that Liu Siu was Kao's descendant in the 9th generation. This is not 
quite correct. Ts’ien Ta-hin points out (cf. ibid. Tst He) that including Kao €md Liu Siu, the line 
of descent consists of 9 persons (cf. appendix). This means that Liu Siu in reality was a descendsuit 
in the 8th generation. In the same way 10 B: 11 b states that the Empress n^ Fu was Fu Chan's 
descendant in the 8th generation. The line of descent, including Fu Chan and herself, consists of 8 
persons which indicates that in reality she wm a descendant in the 7th generation. However, 12,42: 3 a 
records that Liu Yung was a descendant in the 8th generation of the Filial King of Liang, Liu Wu. 
Here, the line of descent, starting with Wu and ending with Yung, comprises 9 persons (cf. appendix) 
and hence Liu Yung actually was a descendant in the 8th generation as stated by the text. These 
instances prove that the HHS is not consistent in calculating the generations. 

*) 46. Tsien, p. 424. 

•) Cf. infra pp. 163-164. 
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the genealogy of Liu Siu, this would have involved the mutual kinship of also 
all the other Lius of Nan-yang. Hence, a completely new genealogy would have 
been necessary not only for Liu Siu but for the houses of the marquises of Ch’ung- 
ling and An-chung together with all their relatives as well. This seems highly 
improbable. 

Liu Siu was bom on Jan. 13, 5 B. C., in the yamen of the Tsi-yang prefecture^) 
where hk father K’in at that time was prefect (1 B: 23 a). In this connection it 
is interesting to observe that Siu is stated to have been a man from Ts'ai-yang*) 
(1 A: 1 a) in spite of the fact that he was bom in Tsi-yang. However, the residence 
of the family was in the Ts’ai-yang prefecture. There was the real home as well 
as the graves of the ancestors. In this respect it therefore appeared as quite 
irrelevant where Siu himself happened to be bom. 

Little is known about Liu Siu’s youth. When he was 9 years old according to 
Chinese reckoning, his father died. Siu was then sent to his father’s younger 
brother, Liu Liang, who at that time was prefect of the Siao prefecture*) (1 A: 2 a). 
It seems as if all three brothers were educated by this uncle (14,44: 8 a). TKK 
(1: 1 b) mentions that Liu Siu entered school in Siao. 

When Liu Siu had grown up, he supposedly was 7 feet 3 inches tall (Chinese 
measures)^): »[He had] beautiful beard and eyebrows, a big mouth, a prominent 
nose, and a sim-shaped bone [on his forehead]i> (1 A: 1 b). The description is similar 
to the one given in HS (1 A: 2 b) of Emperor Kao: »Kao-tsu was a man with a 
prominent nose and a dragon forehead. He had a beautiful beard on his chin 
and cheeks*.®) The beautiful beard and high nose are continously re-occuring 
descriptions of outstanding emperors. The sun-shaped bone is also a common 
attribute. As Ki Sien-Un remarks, it is out of question that so many emperors 
had the same physiognomical characteristics.*) Instead the description is nothing 
but a formalization. To great emperors, especially to founders of dynasties, were 
attributed certain standard features, irrespective of what their real physiognomy 
might have been. These imaginary characteristics became sometimes successively 
more and more marvellous. Thus the Hing Wang p’ien, composed by Emperor 
Yuan (552—554)’) of the Liang dynasty (502—556), states about Liu Siu that 


*) The Tsi-yang prefecture during Han belonged to the Ch’en-liu commandery and wew situated 
60 li N of the present Lan-feng hien, Ho-nan. 

*) 37. Hung Liang-ki remarks (7: la) that the text ought to have said Ch'ung-ling instead of Ts'ai- 
yang. However, the HHS 6 dwa 3 rs mentions the home prefecture of its heroes (cf. supra p. 48), never 
the subdivisions of prefectures. As Ch*ung-ling was a district within the Ts’ai-yang prefecture, the 
HHS consequently states the ncune of this prefecture, not the name of the district. 

*) The Siao prefecture during Han belonged to the P’ei commandery and was situated 1 li N of the 
present hien with the same name, Kiang-su. 

*) 1.09 m; 6 ft. 6.4 inch. 

•) 72. Dube, I, p. 29. 

•) Cf. 71. Chi Hsien-ling, p. 97. 

’) He called himself Kin lou tsi, »The Master of the Golden Tower*. 
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he was 8 feet 7 inches tall (Chinese measures) and that the soles of his feet had 
lines in the shape of a silver seal.^) 

It was the custom for youg men of wealthy families to go to the capital to finish 
their education. The fact that Wang Mang was emperor and ruled in Ch’ang-an, 
by no means prevented Liu Siu from following this custom. During the t’ien-feng 
period (14—19) he went to the capital and »studied» the Shu king (1 A: 2 a). TKK 
(1: 1 b) mentions that his teacher was the Palace Grandee Hii Tsi-wei, a native of 
the Lu-kiang commandery^). It is not likely that Liu Siu studied very hard. 
Instead he probably had a pleasant time in Ch’ang-an together with other young 
men of his class. The stay in the capital served for a final polish of manners as 
well as for study. The HHS mentions ‘some of the co-students of Liu Siu. Several 
of them were from the same commandery as he, such as his relatives Lai Hi 
(15,45:9a) and Teng Yii (16,46: la), both belonging to powerful clans in the 
Sin-ye prefecture. Chu Ts’en (43,73: 1 a— 1 b) and probably also Chang K’an 
(31,61:6 b) from Wan studied at the same time in Ch’ang-an. Other fellow 
students were K’iang Hua (1 A: 15 a), according to SHS (1: 1 b) from the Ying- 
ch’uan commandery^), and Kao Huo from the Sin-si prefecture*) (82 A, 112 A: 5 b). 
As regards Liu Siu’s brothers, the HHS states that Po-sheng studied in Ch’ang-an 
(14,44: 13 b— 14 a). This reasonably should hold true about Chung as well, even 
if it is not expressly recorded. 

After Liu Siu had finished his studies in Ch’ang-an, he returned home to Ch’ung- 
ling and settled down as a landlord. The HHS states that he was interested in 
agriculture (1 A: 2 a). TKK (1: 1 b) mentions his fields. Therefore he seems to 
have had an estate of his own. He also actively engaged himself in furthering the 
economic interests of his clan. Thus, his great-grandfather’s brother’s grandson, 
Ch’ang, the former marquis of Ch’ung-ling, owed taxes on produce to the state 
up to the end of A. D. 20. This debt amounted to 26,000 hu of grain.®) W^e are 
not told whether he had entirely neglected to pay the tax or whether he had paid 
too little. It is also not clear whether the deficit concerned only the year A. D. 20 
or included previous years. However, the fact that the government had detected 
his debt indicates that it kept an eye on evasion of taxes. Therefore it seems 
improbable that the debt concerned any more considerable number of years. The 
tax on produce was only a fraction, during Former Han 1/15, of the total produce. 
It thus becomes evident that Liu Ch’ang’s estate must have been of substantial size.®) 

29. Hou K’ang, p. 1. 

*) Situated in present Hu-pei and An-hui. 

’) In present Ho-nan. 

*) The Sin-si prefecture during Han belonged to the Ju-nan commandery and is identical with the 
present Si hien, Ho-nan. 

*) Ca. 620.000 liters; 16,000 U. S. bushels. 

•) Actually, 26,000 hu seems to be a rather high figure. However, the mere fe«;t, that Liu Siu found 
it worthwhile to travel all the way to Ch’ang-an for the lawsuit proves that the debt must have been 
considerable and hence the estate large. 
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This indicates in turn that Ch’ang had found ways to avoid Wang Mang’s ordi- 
nance regarding the redistribution of land. When after a few years this ordi- 
nance was rescinded, he and his family apparently were as rich as before. — It was 
probably in A. D. 21 that Liu Siu went to Ch’ang-an in order to bring an action 
against the government on behalf of his relative. Nothing is known about the 
outcome of the lawsuit. Another young man from Nan-yang, Chu Yu, belonging 
to one of the powerful clans in the Wan prefecture, was at the same time and on 
a similar errand in the capital (1 A: 4 b commentary quoting TKK; TKK 1: lb). 

In this way, Liu Siu had settled down as a landlord. He was related to other 
rich landowners and apparently interested in his occupation. If it had not been for 
the political ambitions of his eldest brother Po-sheng, he might have finished his 
days as a junker like many others. 

As regards the following period it is, historically speaking, most unfortimate that 
the events are recorded in the texts mainly as they affected the life of Liu Siu, 
the future emperor. Originally he was by no means a principal figure. In fact, at 
first he played a very modest role. Hence, the texts give rather sporadic information 
regarding the subsequent development, whereas their accounts would have been 
much more coherent had they concentrated on Liu Po-sheng. 

The HHS makes it clear that Liu Po-sheng was quite different from his youngest 
brother. He seems to have been a man of aspirations and considerable ability for 
whom peaceful occupations held little interest. Instead, he made contacts with 
relatives and other wealthy men in the Nan-yang commandery, at the same time 
as he obtained followers by seeing to their livelihood and distributing gifts (1 A: 2 a; 
14,44: 1 a). While Siu apparently had reconciled himself to the fact that Wang 
Mang had overthrown the Han d5masty and made himself emperor, Po-sheng 
resented the )>usurpation» of the throne. Also, ambitious as he was, it must have 
been an incitement to avenge the death of his relative Liu Ch’ung, last marquis of 
An-chung, who in A. D. 6 had rebelled and died in the same commandery. 

It is impossible to decide when Liu Po-sheng first harboured the idea of re- 
volt. However, so much is clear that he got into trouble before his plans had 
crystallized. The HHS states: »The followers of the various families were often 
small bandits)) (1 A: 2 b). Po-sheng’s followers were no exception and started to 
rob people (SHS 1: la). The situation became precarious, and in order to avoid 
arrest, Liu Siu went to the Sin-ye prefecture where he stayed with his brother-in-law 
Teng Ch’en. This was in the earlier part of A. D. 22. As usual, the texts tell nothing 
about the movements of Po-sheng (1 A: 2 b; 15,45: 7 b). 

In Sin-ye, Liu Siu seems to have been fairly safe. On a much later occasion, his 
sister Huang, then the Elder Princess of Hu-yang, referred to this time and said that 
the officials did not dare to go to his gate (77,107: 2 b— 3 a). Moreover, the Steward 
of the prefecture, P’an Lin,^) seems to have been on friendly terms with Teng Ch’en. 

*) Wang Mang changed the title of Prefect to Steward. — The present text writes P’an Shu. How- 
ever, TKK 7: 1 a and HHS 14,44: 3 a have P’an Lin. Cf. 15,45: 7 a Tsi kie. 
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During an earlier visit to Sin-ye, Teng Ch’en and Liu Siu had once taken a trip by 
chariot. They met a messenger from the capital but did not salute him as the rites 
required. When the messenger resented this and asked for their names, the two 
relatives gave false ones. They were arrested but soon released through the inter- 
vention of P’an Lin (TKK 11: 1 a). On some of these visits to Sin-ye, Liu Siu for 
the first time saw Li-hua, a girl of the wealthy and powerful Yin clan, and became 
infatuated with her. In A. D. 23, at an age of 19, she was offered to him as a 
concubine (10 A: 5 b*— 6 a). Many years later, on Dec. 1, A. D. 41, she became his 
empress (1 B: 13 b; 10 A: 6 b). 

Liu Po-sheng was in a difficult position. By getting involved with followers he 
had brought himself and his family into trouble, and Liu Siu and probably his 
brothers as well had been forced temporarily to leave their homes. Being already 
in some sort of difficulty with the authorities, it would therefore have been a 
relatively easy step to proceed to open insurrection. However, it seems that Po- 
sheng still had no definite plans of rebellion against Wang Mang. Things first 
started to move after contacts had been established with the influential Li clan 
in Wan. 

It seems that the Li clan originally formed a completely independent group. 
The head of this clan was Li Shou, a former pupil of Liu Hin. At this time he was 
an official in the capital. Li Shou’s son T’ung had fiUed some minor offices, 
evidently without being much interested. Finally he resigned and returned to Wan. 
There, T’ung was approached by his father’s brother’s son Yi, and together they 
deliberated the possibilities of a rebellion against Wang Mang (15,45: 1 a-— 1 b). 
Somewhat later, Liu Siu left Sin-ye and came to Wan where he engaged in selling 
grain (1 A: 2 b). Being a member of the former imperial family and a prominent 
man in the commandery, the Li group sought to get in touch with him. The 
situation proved to be somewhat delicate as a feud existed between the Liu and 
Li clans. At an earlier occasion, Liu Po-sheng had killed a half-brother of Li T’ung, 
and this murder was apparently still unavenged (TKK 10: 5 a; SHS 2: 4 b).^) 
Li Yi approached Liu Siu who, quite naturally, was highly suspicious and feared 
an ambush. Finally he was persuaded to meet Li T’ung. However, he still was 
not at ease and came armed to the rendezvous (TKK 1:2 a; 10: 5 a). During the 
meeting Li T’ung proposed that they together should rebel against Wang Mang 
(1 A: 2 b; 15,45: 1 b— 2 a). These circumstances make it clear that the initiative 
must have come from the Li group. 

It seems improbable that Liu Siu would have taken the responsibility of going 
ahead on his own. Most certainly his eldest brother, Po-sheng, was informed about 
the proposal and took an active part in the succeeding negotiations. As a result 
of these discussions the Li and Liu groups merged. In preparing the detailed plans 
for the rebellion, a certain Chang Shun, Division Head at the yamen of the Nan- 

TKK renders the name of the half-brother as Kung-sun Ch’en. SHS writes Shen-t’u Ch’en. HHK 
1:2 a follows SHS. 
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yang commandery at Wan, somehow was involved (TKK 1:2 a). He is not mentioned 
in the HHS, and nothing more is known about him. It was decided to begin the 
rebellion the same year (A. D. 22) on the day of the annual review of troops of the 
commandery, held at the beginning of the winter. This was the very same occasion 
on which Chai Yi had revolted in A. D. 7. The reason for choosing the day of the 
review was the consideration that it might be possible through a coup to gain 
control over the assembled troops (15,45: 2 a). 

Thus, the two groups of anti-Wang Mang forces in the Nan-yang commandery 
had successfully united through the initiative of the Li clan. However, from now 
on Liu Po-sheng by virtue of his qualifications became the actual leader of the 
movement. 

As the next move, Liu Siu was commissioned to buy weapons. The HHS states 
that he purchased crossbows (lA:2b). This was the crucial step from which 
there was no returning. In A. D. 10, Wang Mang had prohibited the private 
possession of crossbows and cuirasses (HS 99 B: 13a). By violating this law, the 
conspirators once and for all marked themselves as rebels. They had passed the 
Rubicon and could now only go forward. 

The secret activities of the conspirators by no means received the wholehearted 
support of their relatives. The father of the Liu brothers had died long ago. Their 
mother passed away at about this time. Because of the urgency of the moment, 
her sons could not even give her a proper funeral. She was buried by her relative 
Fan Kii-kung (14,44: 6 a). However, the uncle and educator of the Liu brothers, 
Liang, was still alive and seems bitterly to have resented the plot (14,44: 8 a). 

One of the problems was to warn relatives who were staying in the capital. This 
proved to be especially serious for Li T’ung as his own father, Shou, was in Ch’ang-an. 
T’ung sent his father’s brother’s son Ki to go to the capital and secretly inform 
Shou. Unfortunately Ki died en route, but Li Shou somehow learned about the 
plot. However, the death of the messenger must have caused delay, and this became 
fatal. Immediately after Shou had obtained news about the imminent rebellion 
in Nan-yang, he hurried to hand in a memorial asking for the permission to retire 
and return home. His request had not yet been granted when the rebellion broke 
out. Li Shou was arrested and imprisoned. Shou had a good friend in the capital, 
the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household, Huang Hien. This man did his 
utmost to help his friend. He suggested that both of them should be permitted 
to go to the Nan-yang commandery in order to persuade Li T’ung to surrender. 
In case this proved fruitless, Huang Hien promised that he would force Li Shou 
to commit suicide. According to HHS Wang Mang at first was inclined to accept 
the proposition. However, when more detailed reports arrived about the rebellion 
he changed his mind and not only had Li Shou executed but Huang Hien as well 
(15,45: 2 a— 2 b). A relative of the Liu brothers and later one of Liu Siu’s chief 
assistants, Lai Hi, was more fortunate. He was also staying in Ch’ang-an at the 
time the rebellion began and was promptly arrested. However, his followers 
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liberated him, and he was able to escape (16,45: 9 a). The fact that it proved 
impossible to warn all relatives shows how short the interval was between the 
decision to revolt and the actual outbreak of the rebellion. The reason can only 
have been this: the shorter the time, the less the danger of leakage. It also indicates 
that a strong mind, Liu Po-sheng’s, was behind the preparations. He was willing 
to sacrifice even the life of close relatives of the conspirators for the ultimate goal 
rather than risk the whole undertaking. 

Everything seems to have proceeded as planned. The exact day on which the 
rebellion started is not given in either HS or HHS. However, HHS 1 A: 2 b does 
state that it began in the 10th month of A. D. 22. At first sight there seems to be 
a contradiction here, as the day of the annual review was in the 9th month, not 
in the 10th. We know this with certainty as Chai Yi’s biography in HS states 
that he rebelled on the day of the annual review in the 9th month of A. D. 7 
(HS 84: 11a; 99 A: 30 a). Actually, this only seems to be a contradiction. Wang 
Mang as emperor had changed the calendar in such a way that his 1st month 
became the same as the 12th month of the Han calendar. This means that the 
respective numbers of the months of his calendar moved one step back compared 
with the Han calendar. From the enthronement of the Keng-shi Emperor (March 
11, A. D. 23) and onwards, the HHS with certainty records all dates according 
to the Han calendar. However, for the time previous to this event, the pen ki give 
three other dates: 

The 10th month of A. D. 22 which saw the start of the rebellion (1 A: 2 b). 

The 11th month of A. D. 22 when a comet was visible in the Chang constellation 
(1 A:2b). 

The 1st month of A. D. 23 when Chen Fou and Liang-k'iu Ts’i were defeated 
(1 A: 3 b). 

We would be at a loss to decide to which of the calendars these dates refer if it 
were not for the comet in the 11th month and the battle in the 1st month. The 
comet is mentioned in Wang Mang’s biography (HS 99 C: 19 b), and the same is 
the case with the defeat of Chen Fou and Liang-k’iu Ts’i (ibid.). As this biography 
records the events according to the calendar of Wang Mang and as it also dates 
the comet and the battle on the 11th and 1st month respectively, this proves that 
the HHS follows Wang Mang’s calendar up to the reestablishment of the Han 
dynasty. From then on the HHS adopts the Han calendar, which is proved by 
the fact that the enthronement of the Keng-shi Emperor is recorded under the 2nd 
month (1 A: 4 a) in contrast to the 3rd month in Wang Mang’s biography (HS 
99 C: 20 a). Thus, the rebellion of the 10th month recorded in the text refers to 
Wang Mang’s calendar and corresponds to the 9th month of the Han calendar 
(Oct./Nov.). Hence, the revolt started in the very month in which the annual 
review customarily was held. However, the sources say nothing about any coup 
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in order to gain control over the assembled troops of the commandery. If the coup 
was attempted at all, it evidently did not succeed. 

The rebels rose in different places at the same time. Liu Siu and Li Yi revolted 
in Wan, the capital of the Nan-yang commandery. Liu Po-sheng rebelled in the 
Ch’ung-ling district and his brother-in-law, Teng Ch’en, in the Sin-ye prefecture 
(1 A: 2 b; 14,44: 1 a).^) However, this should not be understood to mean that the 
various groups tried to take possession of the prefectures in which they revolted. 
Their forces, consisting only of the followers of the various jimkers, were much too 
small for attempts like that. The followers were too undisciplined and, above all, 
too few to withstand the garrisons of the cities. It therefore was necessary first of 
all to unite the different groups, and the Ch’ung-ling district had been selected as 
the meeting place. This is significant. The rendezvous had to be arranged outside 
the prefectural cities where no prompt action was to be feared from the prefectural 
troops. Also, the chosen place was the area in which a great part of the Liu clan 
was settled and in which apparently it had a firm foothold. 

Thus, Liu Siu and Li Yi hurried from Wan to the Ch’img-ling district. At this 
time Siu was 28 years old (1 A: 2 b). As he was the youngest of the brothers, Liu 
Po-sheng must have been between 30 and 40 years of age. Several other members 
of the Liu clan in Nan-yang from the beginning took an active part in the rebellion, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that most of them joined the forces already in 
Ch’ung-ling. Expressly mentioned are Liu Chi, son of the last marquis of Ch’ung-ling 
Liu Ch’ang (14,44: 10 b),^) Liu Ts’i (14,44: 12 a),*) and Liu Kia. Eaa was the 
great-grandson of Liu Siu’s great-grandfather’s brother. He was early orphaned 
and had been educated together with Siu and his brothers (14,44: 14 a). 

So far the rebels were few. Some of the great clans of the commandery together 
with their followers joined the revolt, but the greater part of the powerful families 
preferred cautiously to await how the situation would develop. Some of them took 
refuge behind the walls of the prefectural cities. Thus, the members of the Chu 
clan hastened to enter the city of Wan (43,73: 1 a).*) Others were powerful enough 
to protect themselves alone. Thus, HHS 33,63: 7 b states that Feng Fang of the 
wealthy clan in the Hu-yang prefecture made an encampment in which he and his 
followers took shelter. Such building of private encampments is a phenomenon 
which is typical of the whole civil war.^) 

It is impossible to ascertain the number of the rebels. Liu Po-sheng supposedly 
commanded 7000 to 8000 men (14,44: 1 a), but there is no way of knowing whether 
this figure is at least approximately correct, nor how many followers were taken to 


*) For this and the following operations cf. map 4. 
*) Cf. supra p. 97. 

*) Cf. supra p. 65. 

*) Cf. for instance supra pp. 57 — 58. 
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the meeting by the other junkers. Furthermore, even if Liu Siu previously had 
bought some weapons, the troops were hardly fully equipped. Thus, Liu Siu himself 
had not even a horse but supposedly rode an ox (1 A: 3 a). Liu Po-sheng was the 
undisputed leader and gave himself the title Chief of the Companies Who is Pillar 
of Heaven (14,44: 1 a). 

Previous to this, the Kiailg-hia and Nan commanderies^) had been the scene of 
great disturbances. People had flocked together in large bands and harassed the 
country. In the summer of A. D. 22 one of these bands, the so-called Troops from 
Sin-shP) had crossed the border to the Nan-yang commandery and unsuccessfully 
attacked the Sui prefecture*). After their appearance in Nan-yang another insurrec- 
tion broke out in the nearby P’ing-lin area*) (11,41: 2 a). These bands were still in 
the southern parts of the commandery when Liu Po-sheng assembled his troops in 
the Ch’ung-ling district. 

Po-sheng realized that the only hope for success lay in rapidly increasing his sol- 
diers. He therefore ordered his relative Liu Kia to approach the Troops from Sin-shi 
and the Troops from P’ing-lin and persuade them to make common cause with the 
rebels of Nan-yang. Liu Kia’s mission was successful, and as a result the number 
of troops was effectively augmented (1 A: 3 a; 11,41: 2 a; 14,44: 1 b). However, a 
completely new element had been added to the situation. 

Originally, the rebellious movement had consisted solely of a limited number of 
men, belonging to powerful clans in the commandery. The main body of their 
troops had been formed by personal followers. The bands, however, which now 
joined their cause consisted of commoners, simple and uneducated people who 
were led by men of the same calibre. The leaders of the Troops from Sin-shi were 
Wang K’uang, Wang Feng, Chu Wei, and Ma Wu (11,41: 2 a). Of these only Ma Wu 
seems to have belonged to the gentry. He was a member of the Ma clan in the 
Hu-yang prefecture of Nan-yang. Because of a feud, he had left his home as a 
young man and withdrawn to the Kiang-hia commandery. Later he joined the 
insurgents (22,52: 10 a). Nothing is known about the background of the other 
leaders, a fact which probably indicates that their origin was humble. The Troops 
from P’ing-lin were commanded by Ch’en Mu and Liao Chan. They also were of 
unknown origin. Liu Hiian who earlier had escaped to the P’ing-lin area*) followed 
Ch’en Mu and Liao Chan and held a minor rank among their troops (11,41: 2 a). 


Situat€id in Hu-pei, southeast and south of the Nan-yang commandery. Cf. map 3. 

*) No Sin-shi prefecture is recorded for Former Hnn. However, in Later Han times a Nan-sin-shI 
prefecture was established in the Kiang-hia commandery. It is probable that earlier a district or hamlet 
existed with this name. The Nan-sin-shi prefecture was situated NE of the present King-shan hien, 
Hu-p>ei. 

•) Identical with the present hien with the same name, Hu-pei. 

*) Cf. supra p. 97, note 2. 

®) Cf. supra pp. 97 — 98 
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As the army now had been considerably increased, Liu Po-sheng felt able to 
take the offensive. He marched westwards and captured the Ch’ang agglomeration^). 
Then he attacked and conquered the T’ang-tsi district*) (1 A: 3 a; 14,44: 1 b). 

Petty places like districts or hamlets were scarcely defended. Moreover, their 
possession was of little value to the rebels. The smaller a place, the smaller the 
loot. This was a question of importance, as the reward of the heterogeneous and 
undisciplined troops consisted of what they could rob. It therefore was unavoidable 
that they should sooner or later attack the prefectural cities themselves. These, 
however, were surrounded by walls and defended by garrisons. Yet, could they 
be captured, the recompense was great. In the earlier stages of the war, the cities 
could be looted. Later, when the troops had been forced into discipline, the cities 
could be taxed. Also, young men could be mobiblized to increase the number of 
soldiers. In this way, the power of the rebels would grow with each conquered 
prefecture. Hence, after the initial stage, the civil war developed into a fight for 
the control of prefectures. 

Thanks to the Troops from Sin-shi and P’ing-lin, the initial stage was shortened 
to a minimum. Already after the T’ang-tsi district had been looted, Liu Po-sheng 
marched against Hu-yang, one of the prefectural cities of the commandery. How- 
ever, he was clever enough to combine the attack with a stratagem. He ordered 
his great-grandfather’s brother’s great-grandson Liu Chung to enter Hu-yang and 
to profess himself an official from the Kiang-hia commandery (TKK 1:2 b). In 
this capacity Chung was able to rouse the population of the city to murder their 
Military Grovemor (14,44: 11 a). Thereupon Hu-yang was captured, apparently 
without difficulty. 

At this time, the first crisis seems to have broken out in the army. The various 
members of the Liu clan were accused by the common soldiers of appropriating 
for themselves more of the loot than should reasonably be their share. The HHS 
gives Liu Siu the credit for having restored order through quick and drastic action. 
Supposedly he gathered together the entire loot his relatives had obtained and 
distributed it all among the soldiers (1 A: 3 a). As pointed out before, the HHS 
puts Liu Po-sheng into the background and centres events around Liu Siu. However, 
Po-sheng was still the commander while Siu continued to play a very minor role. 
It is therefore most probable that the former saved the situation, and not Siu. 

The army of the rebels now began to march against Wan itself, the capital of 
the Nan-yang commandery and one of the richest cities of the empire. However, 
Liu Po-sheng did not choose the shortest route. Instead he turned towards the 
northwest and en route took the city of Ki-yang (1 A: 3 a; 14,44: 1 b). 

In Ki-yang the army received additional reinforcements. Teng Ch’en and his 
followers arrived from Sin-ye (15,45: 7 b). A member of the Ma clan in the Ki-yang 
prefecture, Ma Ch’eng, probably joined the insurrection at the same time (22,52: 6 b). 

The situation of this place is unknown. 

*) Cf. supra p. 57, note 6. 
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Teng Ch’en apparently had met little difficulty in Sin-ye. As pointed out before^ 
the Steward of the prefecture, P’an Lin, was a friend of Ch’en. He therefore seems 
to have preferred to stand aside and see how things developed. On the other hand, 
the Military Governor of Sin-ye had been killed (1 A: 3 a). No attempt was made 
to take possession of Sin-ye. After Teng Ch’en had left the prefecture, the rebels 
had no control over this city. It was up to the Steward which course he would 
decide to follow. The reinforcements brought to Ki-yang by Teng Ch’en must 
have been very welcome. Thus, now for the first time Liu Siu obtained a 
horse (1 A: 3 a). One of the original conspirators who also came to Ki-yang was 
Li T’ung (15,45: 2 b). Either then or not much later stiU another prominent man 
joined the rebellion. This was Yin Shi of the Yin clan in Sin-ye. When the revolt 
broke out, he was studying in Ch’ang-an. He then returned to Nan-yang, led his 
relatives and followers, according to HHS more than 1000 men, and followed Liu 
Po-sheng. Po-sheng made him a Colonel (32,62: 8 b). 

According to Sie Shen’s Hou Han shu (2 a) the troops next tried to capture the 
city of Yii-yang^). When they failed in their attempt to take this city, Liu Po-sheng 
turned directly against Wan itself. His calculation must have been that could he 
only take possession of the capital of Nan-yang, the other prefectures would then 
hardly offer any organized resistance. 

So far the army had met no serious opposition. But, by now the chief officials 
of the commandery had organized their counter-attack. The Grand Administrator 
of Nan-yang, Chen Fou, and the Chief Commandant, Liang-k’iu Ts’i,^) led their 
troops and met the rebels at Siao-ch’ang-an^) (1 A: 3 b; 14,44: 1 b). According to 
Sie Shen’s Hou Han shu (2 a), the battle occurred near the Yii River. It was fought 
in thick fog (14,44: 1 b). Under such conditions, disciplined troops had a clear 
advantage over undisciplined bands. Therefore Liu Po-sheng’s men suffered a 
disastrous defeat and hurried back to seek refuge within the walls of Ki-yang. 

HHS states that several tens of members of the Liu clan were killed in this defeat 
(14,44: 1 b). All relatives lost contact with each other. Liu Siu is said to hav^e 
fled alone on horseback. He passed his younger sister Po-ki and lifted her up be- 
side him. Riding together they saw another sister, Yiian, the wife of Teng Ch’en, 
in front of them on the road. Liu Siu wanted to take her also on the horse. How- 
ever, Yiian heroically refused to accept this and said she did not want to be respon- 
sible for the death of all of them. Siu and Po-ki rode away. Yiian was overtaken 
by the enemy soldiers and kiUed together with her three daughters (15,45: 7 b). 


Actually Wang Mang had changed their titles. The Nan-yang commandery was called Ts'ien-sui , 
its Grand Administrator ta fu, and its Chief Commandant shu cheng. 

*) Siao-ch’ang-an was an agglomeration within the Han prefecture of Yii-yang (chi 22: 15 a — 15 b). 
The Yu-yang prefecture was situated 60 li S of the present Nan-yang hien (identical with the Wan of 
Han times). According to Tu Yu’s (735 — 812) T’ung tien, Siao-ch’ang-an was situated 37 li S of the 
Wan prefecture (cf. 1 A: 3 b Tai kie). Thus, Siao-ch’ang-an seems to have been situated about half- 
way between the Han prefectures of Yii-yang and Wan. 
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There is of course no way of knowing whether this description is truthful. For 
instance, no one was present to record any possible remark from Liu Yuan. Her 
speech is either a free invention of the historian or a version given much later by Siu 
or Po-ki. In neither case is it plausible that the future emperor would have been 
presented in a clearly unfavourable light. It therefore is impossible to know whether 
Liu Siu really tried to save his sister or simply deserted her to rescue himself. 

Po-sheng and Siu did not only lose their sister Yuan together with her daughters, 
but their brother Chung was also killed (14,44: 1 b, 6 a). Their uncle Liu Liang 
lost his wife and two sons (14,44: 8 a). Li Chi lost his mother, his younger brothers, 
his wife, and his children. They were not killed in battle but arrested in Wan and 
executed after the defeat at Siao-ch’ang-an (14,44: 10 b). Liu Kia lost his wife 
and children (14,44: 14 a). 

The Liu clan was not the only one to suffer. Either now or earlier it is said that 
64 members of the Li clan were executed in Wan and their corpses burned in the 
market place (15,45:2 b). 

The defeat at Siao-ch’ang-an had other unfortunate results. It now seemed 
reasonable to expect that the rebels were crushed for good and that it was only 
a matter of time before they all were exterminated. The various officials in the 
prefectures who so far had hesitated to commit themselves were therefore forced 
to take action if they did not want to be charged with complicity. Thus, in spite 
of his friendly relations with Teng Ch’en, the Steward of Sin-ye, P’an Lin, now 
destroyed the houses of the Teng clan and burned its grave-mounds. HHS makes 
the obvious remark that this was resented by Teng Ch’en’s relatives (15,45: 7 b). 

Also, worst of all, the army of the rebels, which up to now had kept together 
only because their victories meant loot, threatened to split up. Liu Po-sheng and 
the other junkers could still count on their own followers. However, the Troops 
from Sin-shi and P’ing-lin, whose cooperation was indispensable, wanted to separ- 
ate and withdraw. From their point of view it seemed meaningless to continue a 
struggle which promised annihilation instead of booty (14,44:2 a). It also was 
obvious that if the junkers lost the support of these bands, their defeat was certain. 
The perspective seemed menacing, but Liu Po-sheng showed again that he could 
quickly adjust himself to a new situation. 

Shortly after the defeat at Siao-ch’ang-an, an independant group of bandits 
had halted at the Yi-ts’iu agglomeration^). Like the Troops from Sin-shi and 
P’ing-lin, this band consisted of commoners. They called themselves the Troops 
from the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang. HHS gives their number as about 5000 men, 
a figure which can hardly be taken for granted (14,44: 2 a). The leaders of the 
Troops from the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang were Ch’eng Tan, Chang Ang*), and 


Yi-ts’iu wcw an agglomeration within the Han prefecture of P’ing-shi. The P’ing-shI prefecture 
belonged to the Nan-yang commandery and was situated 90 li SE of the present T’ang-ho hien, 
Honan. 

*) SHS 2: 1 b writes Yin pp and HKH 1: 7 b writes Kin /p instead of Ang jCp. 
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Wang Ch’ang (11,41: 2 a; 15,45: 4 b).^) Nothing is known about the background 
of Ch’eng Tan and Chang Ang. Wang Ch’ang on the other hand had previously 
murdered a man in order to avenge a younger brother (15,45: 4 b). Feuds of this 
type were typical for the gentry and therefore it seems highly probable that Wang 
Ch’ang was a member of the gentry. After the murder he had fled to the Kiang-hia 
commandery where he had joined the lawless bands. 

Once before, Liu Po-sheng had strengthened his forces by summoning separately 
operating groups of bandits. That was when the Troops from Sin-shi and P’ing-lin 
had merged with the rebellious movement in Nan-yang. After the defeat at Siao- 
ch’ang-an it was therefore quite logical to continue on this same path. The Yi-ts’iu 
agglomeration was not far from Ki-yang, and thus Liu Po-sheng in person together 
with his brother Siu and Li T’ung hurried to this place. Ch’eng Tan and Chang Ang 
seem to have felt their own inferiority. They deputed Wang Ch’ang to represent 
the Troops of the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang in the discussion with Po-sheng. This 
strengthens the impression that Ch’eng Tan and Chang Ang, unlike Wang Ch’ang, 
were men without education. As a result of the deliberations, the Troops of the 
Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang agreed to unite with the army of Liu Po-sheng (15,45: 
4 b— 5 b).2) Thereby the impending catastrophe was averted, and the rebels again 
could match Chen Fou’s and Liang-k’iu Ts’i’s army which was loyal to Wang 
Mang. However, the element of commoners was now further strengthened and the 
balance in the extremely heterogenous agglomeration of troops became increasingly 
unfavourable for the gentry of the Nan-yang commandery. 

In order to bring his troops into fighting trim, Liu Po-sheng first of all provided 
food. He made them take an oath, and let them rest for three days. Thereupon 
he divided the army into 6 sections and was ready to go to battle (14,44: 2 a). 

In the meantime, Chen Fou and Liang-k’iu Ts’i had advanced in the direction 
of Ki-yang. They reached the Lan district, situated within the Ki-yang prefecture, 
and decided to leave the heavy equipment there. The army advanced further and 
encamped between two rivers. According to HHS, the generals ordered that the 
bridges be burned in order to demonstrate their intention not to retreat (14,44: 
1 b— 2 a). It seems, however, more probable that the burning was a precautionary 
measure against a surprise attack. The encampment is said to have counted 100,000 
men (14,44: 1 b), a figure which again cannot be verified but in all probability 
is much too high. 

Liu Po-sheng attacked in the »l8t months (HS 99 C: 19 b; HHS 1 A: 3 b). Emperor 
Kuang-wu’s pen ki records that the attack was on the day kia-tsi, the l:st day of 
the month. This statement has puzzled the commentators, and they remark that 
kia-tsi was not the first day of this month. The authors of the Kiao jm try to 

*) 11,41: 2 a states that Chang Ang belonged to the Troops from Sin-shi. However, Wang Ch’cmg’s 
biography (15,45: 5 a) makes it quite clear that Chang Ang was one of the leaders of the Troops from 
the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang. 

*) Cf. supra pp. 55—56. 
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avoid the problem by suggesting the elimination from the text of the character 
shuo meaning »lst day of the month». Chou Shou-ch’ang,^) on the other hand, 
believes that the three characters kia-tsi shuo are simply dittography for exactly 
the same date given for the 1st month of A. D. 26 (1 A: 17 b). The commentators 
do not seem to realize that the date in question is recorded with reference to the 
calendar of Wang Mang, and not to the Han calendar which was reintroduced 
only wdth the enthronment of the Keng-shi Emperor.^) This means that the date, 
in all probability taken from a report in Wang Mang’s archives, refers to the 1st 
month of Wang Mang’s calendar which corresponds to the proceeding month, i. e. 
the 12th, according to the Han calendar. Unfortunately even then the 1st day of 
this month has not the cyclical characters kia-tsi nor any other characters which 
even remotely resemble them. In this respect it seems quite futile to try to as- 
certain which of the commentators is right. We will have to be satisfied with the 
fact that the attack was launched in the 1st month of Wang Mang’s calendar, 
corresponding to Jan./Febr. A. D. 23. 

During the night, part of Liu Po-sheng’s troops made a suprise charge against 
the Lan district and seized the equipment of the enemy. This news must have 
had a demoralizing effect on the soldiers of Chen Fou and Liang-k’iu Ts’i. Further- 
more, Liu Po-sheng gave them no time to recover from the shock. Already on 
the next morning, the Troops from the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang attacked the 
encampment from the southeast, while the rest of the rebels attacked from the 
southwest. The victory was overhelming. Chen Fou and Liang-k’iu Ts’i were 
kiUed in battle, and their scattered troops were pursued and routed (1 A: 3 b; 14,44: 
2 a). HS states that several ten-thousands were killed (99 C: 19 b). HHS gives 
the number as more than 20,000 (14,44: 2 a). Both figures must be highly opti- 
mistic. It is interesting to observe that in this battle the Troops from the Lower 
[Yang-tsi] kiang continued to operate as a separate unit. The same presumably 
is true of the Troops from Sin-shi and P’ing-lin. Thus, even if Liu Po-sheng was 
the highest commander, the bands which had joined the rebellion continued to be 
led by their own chieftains. 

The victory in the battle between the rivers was the first decisive success over 
Wang Mang’s troops. It had a double effect. First of all, the bands of rebels who 
after the disastrous defeat at Siao-ch’ang-an had been about to disperse, were 
again sure of their victory. They had proved to themselves that they together 
could defeat a regular army led by trained officers. Also, this knowledge strength- 
ened the tie between the various groups and lessened the danger of a new split. 
The second important effect was the seizure of the equipment of the enemy. All 
at once, the rebels were in the possession of weapons, provisions, draught-animals, 
chariots etc., in short everything which was needed to keep a regular army fit for 
fighting. The consequences of this can hardly be overestimated. As will be seen 

q 22. Chou, 1:2 a. 

*) Cf. supra p. 104. 
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again, the decisive step, in all the insurrections discussed in this paper, invariably 
was whether a major defeat could be inflicted on the enemy. After the implements 
of a well-equipped army had been seized, the program of the bandits broadens, 
and the movement enters into a new phase. 

This very same month, i. e. Jan./Febr. A. D. 23, there occurred a new battle. 
In the spring of 22, Wang Mang had specially dispatched two of his ministers to 
put down the bands in the Kiang-hia commandery, the very same bands which 
later joined the rebellion in Nan-yang. These ministers were the Communicator 
and General, Yen Yu^), and the Arranger of the Ancestral Temples and General, 
Ch’en Mao^) (HS 99 C: 18 a). Yen Yu and Ch’en Mao had inflicted a minor defeat 
on the Troops from the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang which thereupon had marched 
northwards and finally united with Liu Po-sheng’s army (HS 99 C: 19 b). 

After the situation in the Nan-yang commandery had become dangerous. Yen 
Yu and Ch’en Mao moved their army northwards. In January of A. D, 23 this 
army was stationed in the Yii-yang prefecture, situated directly west of Ki-yang. 
Liu Po-sheng again took an oath from his troops and then attacked the enemy. The 
battle took place below the walls of Yii-yang and resulted in a new great victory 
for the rebels. Yen Yu and Ch’en Mao fled and their army was scattered (1 A: 3 b; 
14,44: 2a-2b). 

Thus, within less than one month Liu Po-sheng had won two major victories. 
As a result, the greater part of the Nan-yang commandery was now in the hands of 
the rebels. The success was spectacular as the whole revolt had lasted for only about 
4 months. The credit belonged first of all to Liu Po-sheng who had been able to 
assemble, keep together, and lead to victory the heterogeneous mass of outlaws. 
On the other hand, these bands of commoners with some justification attributed 
the victories to their own participation and fighting-spirit. Also, the armies of 
Wang Mang had shown a distinct lack of cooperation. If Chen Fou and Liang-k’iu 
Ts’i on the one side and Yen Yu and Ch’en Mae on the other had simultaneously 
attacked the rebels from the north and south, their victory would have been almost 
certain. Instead, each of the armies operated separately and hence was separately 
defeated. 

Now, nothing prevented Liu Po-sheng from marching against Wan itself, the 
capital of the commandery. However, the city was strong and stoutly defended. 

Huan T’an’s (died ± 25 A. D.) Sin Inn mentions this person but cidls him Chuang Yu, style Po- 
shi. Chuang was the tabooed personal name of Emperor Ming (68 — 76). This is the reason why HS 
as well as HHS write Yen Yu instead of Chuang Yu in order to avoid the taboo. Cf. 1 A: 3 b commen- 
tary. 

*) Communicator €ind Arranger of the Ancestral Temples are titles mentioned in the Shu king. Neither 
the Ts*in nor Han dyncuty used these designations. Wang Mang, however, cheuiged the title of the 
Grand Minister of Agriculture to Communicator and the title of the Grand Master of Ceremonies to 
Arranger of the Ancestral Temples. In the present connection they also have the title of generals 
because they were in command of troops. Cf. 1 A: 3 b commentary. Actually HHS (1 A: 3 b; 14, 44: 
2 a) calls them generals while HS (99 C: 18 a) writes Generals -in-chief. 
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The rebels therefore did not attempt an immediate attack but began instead a siege 
of the city. 

So far the rebellion had been limited to the Nan-yang commandery only. The 
initial stage had consisted in the seizure and looting of districts and hamlets. In 
the second stage, the rebels had attacked the prefectural cities themselves and enga- 
ged in battle with the regular armies of Wang Mang. This stage ended with the 
great victories in the battle between the rivers and in the battle below Yii-yang. 
Thanks to the complete defeat of the enemy, the rebels now were well-armed with 
seized equipment. They controlled the greater part of the commandery, and their 
number increased daily through the influx of newcomers who wanted to join the 
victorious side. As a result, the rebellion moved into its final stage. It was openly 
declared that Wang Mang should be overthrown. Messages were sent to the various 
parts of the empire, enumerating the )K)rimes» of Wang Mang (HS 99 C: 20 a) and 
undoubtedly asking officials and people to join the rebellion. Liu Po-sheng advanced 
his title from Chief of the Companies Who is Pillar of Heaven to General-in-chief 
Who is Pillar of Heaven^) (14,44: 2 b). Liu Hiian, minor leader of the Troops from 
P’ing-lin and the favourite of the bands of commoners, became the General of a 
New Beginning (11 41: 2 a). It seems somewhat strange that this title was chosen 
as Wang Mang had used exactly the same designation for one of his officials^). 

Wang Mang became increasingly aware of the unfavourable developments in 
Nan-yang and put a reward on Liu Po-sheng’s head supposedly of the income of 
50,000 households, 100,000 kin of real gold,*) and the status of Supreme Duke. HHS 
also states that he ordered the various yamens in the empire to paint Liu Po-sheng’s 
figure on a wall and to practice archery in the mornings with this painting as a target 
(14,44: 2 b). 

So far, the leaders of the insurrection were technically nothing but rebels. This 
was not changed by the fact that in messages they accused Wang Mang of various 
crimes. However, they were now on the verge of carrying the war into the comman- 
deries adjoining Nan-yang. They hoped for response from officials and people all 
over the empire. It was therefore desirable, so to speak, to legalize the rebellion; 
and this could be done in only one way: by appointing an emperor of their own. 


1) HHK 1; 7 a writes (General Who is Pillar of Heaven. 

*) Cf. HS 99 B: 2 a. 

•) According to the figures given by 72. Dubs, I, p. 280, 100,000 kin correspond to 24,400 kg (53,750 
lb). Calculating from the present (1952) prize of gold, this would equal $ 22,575,000. The figure is 
amazingly high but technically not im|>ossible. At Wang Mang’s death 60 chests of gold were found 
in the imperial apartments alone, and each chest contained 10,000 kin (cf. HS 99 C: 25 a). Hence the 
100,000 kin of the text would have corresponded to 10 chests. Wang Mang could have afforded to pay 
this amount. However, in a later edict he promised a considerably smaller reward (cf. infra p. 117). 
There seems to be no reason at all why Wcmg Mang should have diminished the reward, since in the 
mecmtime the situation had far from improved. Hence, it looks as if the 100,000 kin of real gold is an 
exaggeration. The same might be true of the 50,000 households as well, because the corresponding 
figure of the later edict is likewise smaller. 
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From the very moment the movement claimed to have obtained the mandate of 
Heaven, the tables would be drastically turned. As long as their own forces remained 
undefeated, they alone would represent the degaU authorities and everyone oppo- 
sing them would be a rebel. In this theoretical way, Wang Mang would be degraded 
from emperor to outlaw. The political advantages of such a step were obvious, and, 
since the rebellion had swung into its final stage, the situation was psychologically 
ripe for it. 

In one respect the rebels were unanimous: the new emperor should be chosen 
among the members of the Liu clan, the imperial family of Former Han. It apparent- 
ly was never even hinted that anyone else should be elected. But here the accord 
stopped short. The gentry of the Nan-yang commandery had their obvious candidate 
in Liu Po-sheng. None of his relatives had been as instrumental as he in the success 
of the rebellion. However, the junkers together with their followers were in a mino- 
rity. Three bands had at different times merged with them, the Troops from Sin-shi, 
the Troops from P’ing-lin, and the Troops from the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang. These 
bands consisted of commoners and were mostly led by imeducated men. Hence, 
there were many occasions for disagreements. The commoners were suspicious and 
seem to have feared that in the end they might be cheated by the junkers. This 
not quite unjustified suspicion was hardly lessened through the early discovery 
that the junkers had tried to withhold for themselves the greater part of the loot.^) 
The leaders of the bands were also aware of the fact that the rebellion in Nan-yang 
would have failed without their cooperation. They therefore had the right to demand 
a reward in proportion to their contribution. However, they were uneducated, and 
the junkers who had studied first at home and later in the capital in all probability 
conformed to the habit of the time of looking down upon the »8tupid)> people. Thus, 
if Liu Po-sheng became emperor, he would surround himself with his own kind of 
men, and the leaders of the bands would find themselves smoothly outmanoeuvred 
from political influence. There was only one way in which this could be prevented: 
the bands had to bring forward a candidate of their own. It was not difficult to find 
one. Liu Hiian had early joined the Troops from P’ing-lin. He belonged to the former 
imperial family, but, as things stood, he had no chance whatsoever of becoming 
emperor other than by accepting the candidacy offered to him by the leaders of the 
commoners. He could ascend the throne only with the backing of the bands. 

The pen ki makes the dry remark that Liu Hiian became Son of Heaven (1 A: 
4 a). However, the events preceding his accession had been very dramatic. The 
normal procedure would have been to assemble all the officers, to discuss the 
question and to agree on one candidate. Yet it seems as if the leaders of the Troops 
from Sin-shi, P’ing-lin, and the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang had no inclination towards 
such a course of action, maybe because they feared a trap or did not trust their 
own ability to stand up against the assembled gentry. The text is very laconic 
on this point, but this much appears to be clear: that the chieftains of the commoners 

*) Cf. supra p. 107. 
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mad a coup which took the gentry by surprise. They seem to have assembled alone 
and decided to install Liu Hiian as emperor. However, in the very last moment 
they became irresolute. A horse-man was sent to Liu Po-sheng, informing* him 
of their plans and asking him to join the meeting (HS 99 C: 20 a; HHS 14,44: 2 b). 
Po-sheng’s biography records a long speech which he is supposed to have delivered 
after his arrival at the meeting. Allegedly he pointed out that Wang Mang was 
still living and that the whole situation in the empire was fluid and undecided. 
It would be better for the time being to postpone the instalment of an emperor 
and meanwhile only to appoint a king. He is said almost to have convinced the 
assembled chieftains, but Chang Ang, one of the leaders of the Troops from the 
Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang, made such violent objections that Po-sheng’s proposition 
was rejected (14,44: 2 b— 3 a).^) Now €ts it happens, it is difficult to see how any 
speech of Liu Po-sheng could possibly have been recorded at this very moment. 
The leaders of the commoners were uneducated and not accustomed to bureaucratic 
habits. In all probability no scribes were present to take down the discussion. 
Hence, the speech of Liu Po-sheng was either much later retold from memory 
by someone present at the meeting or it is an invention of the historian, being 
what he thought Po-sheng might have said on this occasion. The overhelming 
probability favours the latter alternative. The objection by Chang Ang can be 
proved a free invention of the historian ,2) and this is probably true also of the 
directly preceding speech of Liu Po-sheng. However, if this speech is an invention, 
it nevertheless is quite a clever one. Liu Po-sheng was up against a powerful group 
of men, unanimously opposing him. As things stood, he had no chance at all to 
force his own candidacy. Furthermore, nothing could be more unfavourable for 
him than the election of Liu Hiian. The instalment of an emperor was something 
final which left little hope for later changes. Therefore, the best Po-sheng could 
do was to suggest postponement of the entire question and to hope for better 
chances in the future. He therefore very well might have talked along the lines 
proposed by the historian. 

Whatever Liu Po-sheng might have argued, he was unsuccessful. The only 
chieftain who went over to his side was Wang Ch’ang, one of the leaders of the 
Troops from the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang (15,45: 5 b). This is highly suggestive, as 
Wang Ch’ang himself seems to have belonged to the gentry.®) 

An altar was built on the sand at the shore of the Yii River.^) On March 11, 
A. D. 23, Liu Hiian ascended the throne, and troops paraded. An amnesty was 
conferred upon all the people of the empire, meaning that they had nothing to fear 


*) Cf. supra pp. 58 — 59. 

*) Cf. supra p. 59. 

•) Cf. supra p. 110. 

*) According to Shui king chu, this river passed south of the Wan prefecture (cf. 11,41: 2 a Tsi kie)^ 
As the troops at this time were concentrated around Wan and besieged this city, it seems probable 
that the altar was built at the part of the Yii River which was closest to Wan. 
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for their former affiliation with Wang Mang if they now recognized Liu Hiian as 
their legitimate emperor. The title of the reign (nien hao) became keng-shi, »A New 
Beginnings. Probably the choice of this reign-title was influenced by Liu Hiian ’s 
former title as a general. After his death, no posthumous title or temple name 
was ever bestowed upon Hiian, and he is therefore known in history by his reign-title 
as the Keng-shi Emperor (11,41: 2 a). 

The first and most important step of the new emperor was to select his high 
officials, as no one would have taken seriously an emperor without a court. The 
highest dignitaries appointed were 6 men. Liu Liang, the paternal uncle of Po-sheng 
and Siu, became Thrice Venerable of the State, Wang K’uang Supreme Duke Who 
Establishes the State, and Wang Feng Supreme Duke Who Perfects the State. 
Liu Po-sheng was appointed Grand Minister over the Masses, Chu Wef Commander- 
in-chief, and Ch’en Mu Grand Minister of Works (11,41: 2 b). Po-sheng’s position 
was too strong to be passed over in silence. Liu Liang, on the other hand, was a 
quite obscure member of the clan who neither now nor later made any stir in the 
world. All the others belonged to the party which had made Liu Hiian their can- 
didate. Wang K’uang, Wang Feng, and Chu Wei were leaders of the Troops from 
Sin-shi. Ch’en Mu was one of the chieftains of the Troops from P’ing-lin. The 
proportion was therefore 4 representatives of the party of Liu Hiian against only 
2 representatives of the party of the gentry in Nan-yang. 

The election of Liu Hiian and the dominance of his party was a tragedy for Liu 
Po-sheng, and this even more so as his own followers now began to desert him. If 
he had been the candidate of the gentry, this was not because of any personal 
affection towards him but only because the junkers expected to share his fortune 
after he had become emperor. Instead, he was now outmanoevred and therefore 
worse than useless. In fact, continued affiliation with Liu Po-sheng could prove 
dangerous, and the gentry knew this. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the rivalry between the gentry 
and commoners was not merely the result of social contrasts. It is obvious that at the 
same time each of the groups involved strove to gain political advantage over the 
others, quite apart from their social background. On the other hand, this political 
rivalry was greatly strengthened by the fact that the two main groups was 
recruited from different social strata. This made the dividing-line between 
them very clear and prevented an early merging or regrouping. Thus, a double 
element of mutual suspicion and opposition undoubtedly existed. All this, however, 
was completely changed from the very moment Liu Hiian’s party had gained the 
victory. The leaders of the commoners now automatically became members of the 
gentry themselves and were interested in preserving their new position. Hence, 
one of the previous elements of rivalry ceased to exist. The new as well as the old 
gentry had exactly the same interests, and as things no longer could be changed, 
one might as well accept the situation and start to cooperate. It is symptomatic that 
from now on the separate designations of the various bands disappear. The diverse 
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troops merge de facto into one and the same army, the »Army of Han», and the 
generals of the new and old gentry fight side by side. The newcomers into the 
gentry had no reason whatsoever to persecute the members of the old gentry as 
long as these accepted Liu Hiian as their emperor. The junkers realized in turn 
that they had no other choice but to make terms with the victorious party. They 
knew on which side their bread was buttered and understood that continued back- 
ing of Liu Po-sheng was identical with political suicide. In this way, the other 
element of rivalry, at least for the time being, also ceased to exist. The old gentry, 
en bloc, swung over into the opposite camp, and Liu Po-sheng found himself deser- 
ted. Socially speaking, none of the alternatives would in any way have altered the 
existing circumstances. The revolution was entirely political, not social. The only 
difference was that the victory of Liu Hiian’s party brought more new members 
into the gentry than would have been the case if Liu Po-sheng had got the upper 
hand. 

It is rather an irony of history that Liu Po-sheng was defeated by the very forces 
whose support he had been compelled to seek. Without them he would have lost 
the war, and with them he lost his personal goal and later his life. 

In spite of all, Liu Po-sheng continued to be a potential danger to the Keng- 
shi Emperor. He was a man of unusual talent and invested with one of the highest 
offices in the new hierarchy. His fame was undiminished, and it still happened 
that some of his relatives or others openly declared themselves for him. When 
for instance Sin-ye at this time was attacked, the Steward of the prefecture, P’an 
Lin, who was a friend of Teng Ch’en and the Liu brothers,^) declared that he would 
capitulate only to Po-sheng personally and to no one else. As soon as Po-sheng 
arrived, P’an Lin promptly opened the gates (14,44: 3 a— 3 b). 

In the very same month that Liu Hiian had ascended the throne, Wang Mang 
issued an edict. It does not mention Liu Hiian, which indicates that the latest news 
not yet had reached the capital. The edict conferred an amnesty upon the empire 
but specifically excluded Liu Po-sheng and his relatives. Wang Mang repeated 
his promise to pay a reward for the arrest of Liu Po-sheng, consisting of the 
position as Supreme Duke, the income of 10,000 households, and 50,000,000 cash^) 
(HS 99 C: 20 b— 21 a). In another edict Wang Mang gave strict orders to suppress 
the rebellion. The Communicator and General, Yen Yu, and the Arranger of the 
Ancestral Temples and General, Ch’en Mao, who had already suffered one defeat 
at the hands of the Han troops,^) together with the Grand Minister over the Masses 


*) Cf. supra pp. 101—102. 

*) 1 kin of gold was worth 10,000 cash (cf. 74. Dubs, p. 237). Hence, 50,000,000 cash corresponded 
to 5000 kin of real gold. This figure is drastically smaller than the 100,000 kin of real gold mentioned 
in a previous edict. Also the present edict promises the income of only 10,000 households against 
50,000 in the preceding one. Cf. supra p. 113. 

*) In the battle below Yii-yang. Cf. supra p. 112. 
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and General of Chariots and Cavalry, Wang Siin, and the Grandee of Tso-sui^), 
Wang Wu, were commanded to lead their troops, described as amounting to 100,000 
men. If the rebels of Nan-yang surrendered, their life should be guaranteed. Other- 
wise they should be attacked and annihilated (HS 99 C: 21 a— 21 b). Wang Mang 
also sent 72 men to go to the various parts of the empire and proclaim an amnesty. 
Among them was a certain Wei Ao who was later to play an important role as a 
warlord in the northwest (HS 99 C: 21 b). 

Meanwhile, the Han troops continued to besiege Wan. The defense of this city 
was led by two men, Ts’en P’eng and Yen Shuo*). Nothing is known about Yen 
Shuo. Ts’en P’eng, on the other hand, had his home in the Ki-yang prefecture 
and was originally its prefect. When Ki-yang was attacked by the rebels, he did 
not dare to stay but fled together with his family to the administrator of the 
commandery, Chen Fou. The latter resented the fact that Ts’en P’eng had unsuccess- 
fully defended Ki-yang and seems to have doubted his loyalty. Therefore he took 
Ts’en P’eng’s mother and wife as hostages. Whatever P’eng’s sympathies might 
have been, he now was forced to fight for Wang Mang. After the death of Chen 
Fou he fled to Wan and was still in this city when the siege began (17,47: 10 b). 

At this time, the Han army was already strong enough to carry on other activities, 
simultaneously with the siege of Wan. One of these was to conquer such prefec- 
tures of the Nan-yang commandery as had not yet surrendered. Thus, the Wu- 
yin prefecture was stubbornly defended by its most powerful family, the Li clan. 
However, this clan declared its willingness to capitulate to a certain Chao Hi, 
an orphan of the influential clan in the Wan prefecture. The text does not state 
why the Li clan was anxious to surrender especially to him. The Keng-shi Emperor 
consequently appointed Chao Hi as Gentleman-of-the-Palace and Lieutenant 
General, and as soon as Hi arrived at Wu-yin, the gates of the city were opened 
(26,56: 13 a— 13 b). Thereupon Chao Hi led an expeditionary corps in a half circle 
through the Ying-ch’uan and Ju-nan commanderies, bordering on Nanyang in the 
northeast and east,*) after which he successfully returned to his base (26,56: 13 b). 

In the 3d month (Apr./May) of A. D. 23, another expeditionary army penetrated 
into the Ying-ch’uan commandery, led among others by Liu Siu who had been 
appointed Grand Master of Ceremonies and at the same time held the comparatively 
humble rank of Lieutenant General. It is from now on that Liu Siu steps into the 
limelight of history. The expeditionary army conquered three prefectures, K’un- 
yang,^) Ting-ling,®) and Yen,®) whereupon horses, oxen, and grain were sent to 

Wang Mang had changed the* name of the Ying-ch’uan commandery to Tso-sui and the title of 
its Grand Administrator to Grandee. The Ying-ch’uan commandery bordered on Nan-yang in the 
north-east. Cf. map 3. 

*) TKK 9: 2 a writes Yen Yu. 

•) Cf. map 3. 

*) Cf. supra p. 75, note 1. 

®) Cf. supra p. 75, note 6. 

•) Cf. supra p. 75, note 5. 
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Wan to serve as provisions for the besieging army under Po-sheng (HS 99 C: 21 b; 
HHS 1 A: 4 a). This latter fact illuminates one of the strategic principles of the 
time. To seize territory as such remained only one aspect of the campaigns. The 
other factor, just as decisive, was to mobilize fresh troops and to confiscate pro- 
visions for the ever increasing demands of the army. 

After the Han army had widened its base of operation to include parts of the 
Ying-ch’uan commandery, Wang Mang issued additional orders. Earlier, he had 
commanded Wang Siin together with Yen Yu, Ch’en Mao, and Wang Wu to put 
down the rebellion.^) Now he sent the Grand Minister of Works, Wang Yi, in 
haste to Lo-yang to take charge of the situation. Wang Yi was granted extra- 
ordinary authority. He obtained the right to make final decisions without first 
having to ask sanction from Wang Mang. He also was allowed to distribute rewards, 
including enfiefment, and to confer noble titles. All the arsenals were opened, 
and every attempt was made to assemble crack troops and to equip them well 
(HS 99 C: 21 b; HHS 1 A: 4 a-4 b). 

Wang Yi met Wang Siin in Lo-yang where the picked troops from the surround- 
ing commanderies soon started to arrive. The mobilization was facilitated by the 
fact that Wang Mang had already, in A. D. 20, ordered the setting up of a great 
army (HS 99 C: 6 b— 7 a). In the 5th month (June/July) the army was assembled 
and began to move in the direction of Wan. Marching southeast wards, the troops 
entered the Ying-ch’uan commandery and united with the soldiers of Yen Yu 
and Ch’en Mao. Wang Wu, the administrator of Ying-ch’uan who had been 
mentioned in Wang Mang’s previous edict,*) is not again referred to in the texts 
(HS 99 C: 22 a; HHS 1 A; 4 b). 

The HHS states that the Han troops tried to intercept the enemy at the Yang- 
kuan agglomeration. However, the soldiers of Wang Yi were superior in number, 
and the Han army was forced to retreat to K’un-yang. The enemy followed, sur- 
rounded the city and started a siege. Liu Siu himself, together with the General-in- 
chief of Agile Cavalry, Tsung Ti8M), and the General of the Five Majestic [Principles], 
Li Yi, escaped by night through the southern gate. The Supreme Duke Who Per- 
fects the State, Wang Feng, and the Commandant of Justice and General -in -chief, 
Wang Ch’ang, stayed behind in order to defend the city. Liu Siu hurried to the 
prefectures of Ting-ling and Yen and mobilized aU troops that were available. 
Chao Hi who in the meantime had been appointed Lieutenant General of the 
Five Majestic [Principles] also joined the forces (26,56: 13 b). On July 7, A. D. 23, 
they returned in order to relieve K’un-yang. By then, the siege could not have 
lasted more than a couple of weeks. Liu Siu personally commanded the van- 
guard. Wang Yi and Wang Siin did not wish to raise the siege and therefore 
ordered only a minor contingent of troops to stop the attack. The rest of the army 
was commanded not to move from its positions around the city. Liu Siu was able to 

*) Cf. supra pp. 117—118. 

*) Cf. supra p. 118. 
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overthrow the troops sent against him. He realized the tactical mistake of the enemy 
and, in order to make the most of it, immediately attacked the besieging troops 
from the rear. The garrison of K’un-yang at the same time made a sally. Wang 
Yi’s army found itself attacked from both sides and was utterly defeated. Wang 
Yi, Yen Yu, and Ch’en Mao escaped. Wang Siin died on the battle-field (HS 
99 C:22 a-22 b; HHS 1 A:5 b-7 a).i) 

Through the defeat of Wang Mang’s great army, the Han troops seized a tre- 
mendous amount of equiment (1 A: 7 a). Already this fact shifted the balance still 
further to their advantage. Of even greater importance was the radical failure 
of Wang Mang’s great and well-organized attempt to crush the rebellion. The 
Han army began to gain the upper hand, and the pplitical consequences of this 
were soon apparent. The credit for the success seems chiefly to have been Liu 
Siu’s. Even if apparently he was not the supreme commander of the campaign, 
he seems to have been the one who realized the tactical blunder of the enemy, 
immediately pushed forward, and thereby decided the outcome of the battle.*) 

The city of Wan had capitulated 3 days before the battle of K’un-yang, after 
a siege of about 5 months (1 A:6 b). The officers wished to execute Ts’en P’eng 
and Yen Shuo, the defenders of the city, but their lives were saved through 
the intervention of Liu Po-sheng (17,47: 10 b). Ts’en P’eng later became one of 
Emperor Kuang-wu’s famous generals. In the following month (July /Aug.), the 
Keng-shi Emperor entered Wan and chose the city as his provisional capital 
(11,41: 2 b). 

Liu Po-sheng had successfully completed the siege of Wan, and this might have 
stimulated the fears of the new emperor. He could hardly forget that Po-sheng 
himself had harboured justified ambitions for the throne and that his plans per- 
haps had suffered only a temporary check. As long as Po-sheng was alive, the 
Keng-shi Emperor could never feel quite safe. Under these circumstances things 
soon came to a head. The emperor, advised by his officials, came to the decision 
to have Liu Po-sheng executed as soon as a pretext could be found. Thus, on one 
occasion when the officials were assembled, the emperor took the sword of Po- 
sheng and examined it. At this moment, the Secretary for Embroidered Clothes, 
Shen-t’u Kien, offered the emperor a kiie of jade^). As the kiie had the form of 
a ring of which one half was missing, it had the symbolical meaning of separation, 
which on this occasion of course refered to Po-sheng. The emperor hesitated how- 
ever at the last moment and did not accept the kiie. After the audience was over, 
Liu Po-sheng was warned by his maternal uncle Fan Hung but is said merely 
to have laughed (14,44: 3 b). As he seems to have taken no precautions what- 
soever, he apparently did not realize the seriousness of the situation. Even his 
closest assistants from the earlier part of the rebellion plotted now for his death, 

*) For a detailed description of the battle see the previous chapter, pp. 74 ff. 

*) Cf. supra p. 136. 

*) The kiie was a half -circle shaped girdle pendant. 
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among them was none less than Li Yi, the son of Li T’ung’s father’s brother (14,44:- 
3 b; 17,47: 3 b). 

The Keng-shi Emperor soon found the pretext he needed. One of Po-sheng’s 
subordinate officers was his relative Liu Tsi. This man made derogatory remarks 
about the emperor which seem to have been reported to the court.^) The emperor 
first tried to silence him by offering advancement to a generalship. Liu Tsi re- 
fused to accept the bribe. The Keng-shi Emperor then ordered that several thou- 
sands of soldiers be deployed, evidently as a precaution for what he had in mind. 
Thereupon Liu Tsi was arrested and led to his execution. Po-sheng immediately 
came to his assistance and interceded earnestly in his behalf. In doing so, he went 
into the carefully prepared trap. Li Yi and Chu Wei made an accusation against 
Liu Po-sheng, whereupon he also was arrested and without delay executed together 
with Liu Tsi (14,44: 3 b-4 a). Through this action, the emperor freed himself 
from his dreaded rival, but at the same time the Han forces probably lost their 
most capable man. Liu Siu, deeply shocked by the death of his brother, and fea- 
ring for his own life, hurried from the newly conquered prefectures Ying-yang*) 
and Fu-ch’eng®) southwards to Wan in order to assure the emperor of his loyalty 
(1 A:6 b). For the time being, the position of the Keng-shi Emperor was uncon- 
tested among the Han troops. 

Wang Mang’s power was seriously shaken. From now on he was on the defen- 
sive and never again able to take the initiative. The most urgent need was to 
prevent the rebellion from spreading into the area within the passes. As long as 
Kuan-chung could be held intact there still was hope. Wang Mang therefore made 
desperate attempts to calm the people. The Han troops had repeated the accusa- 
tion of Chai Yi that Wang Mang had poisoned Emperor P’ing.*) Wang Mang con- 
sequently had a metal box opened in which he had deposited a document during 
an illness of Emperor P’ing. Imitating the Duke of Chou, in this document he had 
offered his own life in exchange for that of the emperor. He also had oracles quo- 
ted according to which the rebellion would be put down. Finally he ordered that 
a certain number of men in cages should be transported to the capital and publicly 
executed under the pretext that they were the leaders of the rebellion (HS 99 C: 
22 b). 

In spite of all these efforts, the political disintegration spread, and Wang Mang 
had to face a plot against his life even at his own court. Influenced by astrolo- 
gical speculations of the taoist Si-men Kiin-hui, the General of the Guards, Wang 
She, approached the Commander-in-chief, Tung Chung, in order to conspire 


Cf. supra pp. .51 — 52. 

*) The Ying-yang prefecture during Han belonged to the Ying-ch’uan commandery and was situa- 
ted SW of the present Hii-ch’ang hien, Ho-nan. 

The Fu-ch’eng prefecture during Han belonged to the Ying-ch’uan conunandery and was situated 
40 li E of the present Peio-feng hien, Ho-nan. 

*) Cf. supra p. 89. 
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against Wang Mang. Several times they tried to contact the State Master, Liu Hin, 
the famous son of the equally famous Liu Hiang. However, Liu Hin was at first 
not inclined to listen to them. Finally Wang She saw him alone and persuaded 
him to head the plot against Wang Mang. During the secret conversation, Wang 
She is said to have mentioned that the circumstances of Wang Mang’s birth were 
obscure. Supposedly his father had been suffering from bad health while his mother 
was a drunkard. This was a delicate way of suggesting that Wang Mang was an 
illegitimate son (HS 99 C: 22 b-23 a). The HS states as the reason for Liu Hin’s 
participation that three of his children had been executed by Wang Mang (HS 
99 B: 16 a; 99 C: 11b). The conspirators had every reason to hope for success. 
Tung Chung was the Commander-in-chief. Wang She was in charge of the guards 
at the palace. Furthermore, Liu Hin’s eldest son, Tie, was General Over All the 
Offices of the Gentlemen-at-the-Palace. He would be a valuable asset but was 
not yet initiated into the plot. The idea seems to have beiBn to take possession 
of the person of the emperor and to surrender him to the Han troops. Wang She 
and Tung Chung wanted to take immediate action, but Liu Hin, not quite knowing 
on which foot to stand, postponed the coup. The plot would probably still have 
succeeded if the conspirators had contented themselves with the arrangements 
they already had made. They were in command of a great body of troops, and 
therefore the situation was well in their hands. However, as can be seen from an 
endless number of other conspiracies, prolonged waiting proves most difficult 
and often fatal. It clearly was a mistake of Liu Hin to postpone the action as the 
nerves of the others did not hold under the strain. They started to ^improve* the 
scheme. Tung Chung approached a certain Sun Ki, a high palace official who 
also was in control of troops. It is difficult to see how these troops, which can 
hardly have been great in number, could have affected the situation in one way or 
the other. The move was a great blunder and its consequences disaster. Sun Ki 
seems to have been deeply scared by the secret and unable to hide his anxiety from 
his wife. She found out the reason of his fear and in her turn told her younger 
brother, Ch’en Han. The latter was inclined to denounce the plot, and finally in 
the 6th month (July /Aug.) he and Sun Ki together gave information to the 
emperor. Thereupon Wang Mang sent messengers separately to summon the con- 
spirators. At this very moment, the Commander-in-chief, Tung Chung, held a 
review with his troops. Thus, the initiative still rested with him. One of his sub- 
ordinate officers, Wang Hien, guessed that something was wrong. He urgently 
warned Tung Chung and advised him to execute the messenger, enter the palace, 
and arrest Wang Mang. Tung Chung did not listen to him and treated the situa- 
tion lightly. He followed the messenger into the palace and was confronted with Liu 
Hin and Wang She below one of the gates. From then on there could no longer 
be any doubt why they had been sent for, but it was too late to do anything 
about it. They were interrogated by an official by the name of Tai Yun, and all 
confessed to the conspiracy. Then, surrounded by guards with swords in their 
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hands, they were led to one of the chambers in the palace. Tung Chung had not 
yet been disarmed. He drew his sword, presumably with the intention of committing 
suicide. Before he could carry out his purpose, he was killed by the guards. Some 
panic seems to have broken out in the palace, but calm was restored through in- 
terference of the General of a New Beginning, Shi Shen. As usual, the circum- 
stances of the plot were exhaustively investigated, and the report of this investi- 
gation must be the source of the detailed description in the HS. The members 
of Tung Chung’s family were arrested and executed. Liu Hin and Wang She com- 
mitted suicide. Liu Tie, who had never been informed of the conspiracy, and was 
thus quite innocent, was pardoned (HS 99 C:23 a-23 b). 

One of Liu Hin’s subordinate officials had been Wei Ao, the very person who 
previously together with 71 other men had been sent as a special messenger to 
proclaim an amnesty in the empire.^) After Liu Hin’s death, Wei Ao returned to 
his home in the Ch’eng-ki prefecture^) of the T’ien-shui commandery (13,43: 1 a). 
He soon became the central figure of a new rebellion, claiming to be pro Han but 
in reality pursuing a quite independent goal. Here it is a question of a typical 
secondary revolt, made possible only by the preceding unrest and disorder in other 
parts of the empire. Wei Ao’s paternal uncles, Wei Ts’ui and Wei Yi, had heard 
about the success of the Han troops and the continuous defeat of Wang Mang’s 
forces. This put into their heads the idea of starting a revolt of their own. As a 
preliminary step they joined with Yang Kuang and Chou Tsung, both also natives 
of the northwest. According to HHS, Wei Ao originally opposed the plot as he 
was afraid of the consequences. He was however overruled. The rebels assembled 
an army, attacked P’ing-siang®), the capital of the T’ien-shui commander}^^), and 
kiUed the administrator (13,43: 1 a) whose name according to HS was Li Yii (HS 99 
C: 24 b). The various leaders of the rebellion then decided that the time had come 
to elect an over-all commander, and as Wei Ao was the best educated member of 
his clan the choice fell on him. After the usual excuses he accepted the dignity and 
assumed the title of Supreme General. His first action was to summon a certain 
Fang Wang from P’ing-ling®) to become Master of the Army. This Fang Wang 
seems to have been an ambitious man with considerable influence in the northwest 
of the country. He strongly advised Wei Ao openly to proclaim himself for the Liu 
clan and pointed out that this step would produce confidence among the common 
people (13,43: 1 b). Evidently, Fang Wang did not advocate recognition of the 
Keng-shi Emperor as such, but only recognition of the justified cause of Han against 
Wang Mang. He did not wish to deprive himself of the initiative within this frame 


Cf. supra p. 118. 

*) Identical with the present Ts’in-an hien, Kan-su. 

•) Situated SW of the present T’ung-wei hien, Kan-su. 

*) Wang Mang had changed the name of this commandery to Chen-jung. 

*) The P’ing-ling prefecture belonged to the Yu-fu-feng commandery and was situated 15 li N\V of 
the present Hien-yang hien, Shen-si. 
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to work for any combination which seemed most favourable. This is proved by the 
fact that Fang Wang later broke with Wei Ao (13,43: 5 a— 5 b), obtained the person 
of the unfortunate Young Prince, Liu Ying, the one who as a baby had been dethro- 
ned by Wang Mang, and in the spring of A.D. 25 set him up as Son of Heaven 
(1 A: 13 a). 

Influenced by Fang Wang, Wei Ao openly declared himself for Han. A temple 
was built for Emperor Kao (206—195), the founder of the Han dynasty, and sacri- 
fices were made to him, to Emperor Wen (179— 157), and to Emperor Wu (140—87). 
Sacrificial animals were killed, and the troops took an oath to be loyal to the Han 
dynasty. After this, blood was given in spoons to all the officers. Finally a docu- 
ment was buried on which characters had been written in blood, probably an 
account of the ceremony (13,43: 1 b— 2 a). 

After the ritual had been carried out, a proclamation was sent to the various 
parts of the empire. This proclamation, dated August 6, A. D. 23, and issued by 
Wei Ao, Wei Ts’ui, Wei Yi, Yang Kuang, Chou Tsung, and a certain Wang Tsun, 
consists of accusations against Wang Mang and is therefore a typical progaganda 
pamphlet. Its existence is mentioned in HS (99 C: 24 b), and it is quoted in extenso 
in the HHS. As this document constitutes the only pamphlet against Wang Mang 
which has been preserved it deserves to be translated: 

13,43: 2 b— 4 b. »The former marquis of Sin-tu, Wang Mang, has treated rudely and 
insulted Heaven and Earth, acted contrary to principles, and opposed order. He poisoned 
and killed Emperor Hiao-p’ing and snatched away his throne. He pretended [to have 
received] the mandate of Heaven and forged writings about verifications [of his mandate 
through auspicious omens]. He cheated and misled the masses and aroused to anger the 
Lord on High. He turned and twisted ornamental expressions in order to fabricate 
auspicious omens. He made game of the Spirits of Heaven and Earth and praised misfor- 
tunes and calamities in song. The bamboos of Ch’u and Yiie are not sufficient to write 
down his wickedness. It is manifest to the [whole] empire and has been heard and seen 
by all. Now we [only] bring forward in summary the main points in order to instruct 
officials and people. 

It is namely so that Heaven constitutes the father and Earth constitutes the mother^). 
The response of misfortune or fortune comes down in each case in accordance with the 
affair. [Wang] Mang understood it clearly and yet he blindly went against this without 
regard for the great taboos. He offended and confused the devices of Heaven, and quoted 
the historical records after his own convenience. 

Formerly, Ts’in-shi-huang broke down the rule of conferring posthumous titles and 
wished by counting from 1 to 2 etc. to reach 10,000 generations^). Thus, Wang Mang 
issued a calendar of 36,000 years and said that he personally should exhaust this measure. 
He followed the path of Ts’in which had perished and applied calculations which were 
infinite. This is his great crime against Heaven. 

He divided the commanderies and kingdoms and cut off the connections of the areas. 
The fields became the sovereign’s fields, and to sell or buy them was not permitted. He 


Allusion to Shu king, t’ai shl A. 

*) Contrary to all practice in China before and after him, Ts’in-shl-huang weinted to number the 
rulers who would be his descendants, starting with himself as The First. 
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closed off the mountains and marshes and snatched away the basic occupation of the 
people. He constructed and erected nine ancestral temples and pushed labour to the 
utmost point^). He opened the graves east of the Yellow River and plundered the tumuli. 
This is his great crime against Earth. 

He honoured and gave office to cruel murderers, trusted and employed villainous 
flatterers, and executed and massacred loyal and upright men. He investigated and 
examined oral statements*). The red chariots travelled quickly*). Wearers of Law caps^) 
day and night unjustly arrested people without guilt. He recklessly annihilated the masses 
and put into practice the punishment of burning and roasting*). He abolished the law 
[that actions had] to be in accordance with the seasons®). He poured down pime vinegar^) 
and ripped open with the Five Poisons®). The ordinances of the government were changed 
daily, the names of the offices were changed monthly, and the currency was altered yearly. 
Officials and people were confused and did not Imow what to follow. The merchants 
became impoverished and distressed and wailed and wept in the market-places and roads. 
He established the Six Controls and increased the levies and contributions. He cruelly 
fleeced the Hundred Clans but amply nourished himself. Bribery prevailed, and wealth 
entered [into the pockets of] ministers and clerks. High and low coveted bribes, and 
nobody examined the others. People were condemned for hoarding copper and coal and 
were seized [as governmental slaves] for the Bell- Office®). Convict- labourers became 
numerous and accumulated to several hundred-thousands of persons. The artisans died 
of starvation so that all Ch’ang-an stank. 

When he once had brought disorder over all China, his crazy ambitions became still 
more violent. Northwards he attacked the powerful Hu. Southwards he annoyed the 
strong Yiie. Westwards he encroached upon the K’iang and Jung. Eastwards he troubled 
the Wei-po. [Thus] he brought it about that [the tribes] outside of the Four Borders 
all entered [the empire] and caused harm, [with the result that] in the commanderies 
of the borders and at the shores of the [Yang-tsi-] kiang and the sea the land was swept 
clean and nothing was left behind. Therefore the number of those who have fallen in the 
fighting, who have been struck down by cruel punishments, who have died prematurely 
because of famine, and who have been stricken by epidemics amounts to hundreds of 
millions. As to those of them who died, the exposed corpses were not covered, and 
as to those who lived, they ran away and became vagrants. The young ones, orphans, 
wives, and daughters drifted and scattered and became slaves. This is his great crime 
against Mankind. 


*) Liu Pin corrects the of the text to Chou Shou-ch’ang wants to maintain the 

t’u and imderstands the text as: »He pushed the works of earth to the utmost point*. Cf. 13,43: 3 a 
— 3 b Tsi-kie, 

*) Hui Tung says: *Oral words are things like single statements without corroborative evidence*. 
Cf. 13,43: Zh Tai kie. 

*) According to chi 29: 13 a, the chariots of minor messengers had red naves, white canopies, and 
red curtains. They had an escort of 40 cavalrymen. 

According to chi 30: 7 b, the caps of law were 5 ts’un high (11.6 cm; 4.6. in. Eng. meas.) and 
were carried by the Attending Secretaries. 

*) In this way he burned for instance Ch’en Liang and Chung Tai (HS 99 B: 25 b). Cf. supra p. 92. 

•) Since February 9, A. D. 20, executions were carried out during all seasons. Cf. HS 99 C: 6 b. 

’) When the members of Tung Chung's family were arrested and executed (cf. supra p. 123), pure 
vinegar was poured over their corpses. 

*) They were used to destroy the corpses of the ancestors of the rebel Chai Yi. Cf. HS 84: 19 b. 

•) This office was in charge of casting coins. Cf. 13,43: 4 a, commentary. 
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For this reason, the Lord on High felt pity. He sent down punishment to Wang Mangr 
his wife and sons perished or committed suicide^). The great officials revolted and grasped 
territories, and the configuration of Wang Mang’s downfall has already taken on form. 
The Commander-in-chief, Tung Chung, the State Master, Liu Hin, and the (Jeneral of 
the Guards, Wang She, all formed a plot to break through inwards*). The Director of 
Mandates, K’ung Jen, the Communicator, Yen Yu, and the Arranger of the Ancestral 
Temples, Ch’en Mao, capitulated with their troops outwards*). 

Now the soldiers of east of the mountains are more than two million. They have already 
pacified Ts’i and Ch’u^), they have brought Shu-Han*) to fall, they have consoUdated Wan 
and the Lo River area*), they hold the Ao Granary*), and they defend the Han-ku pass. 
Their majestic orders are spread everywhere, and their proclamations influence the Central 
Mountain Peak®). They revive the extinguished [states] and restore the interrupted 
[succession of feudal famihes]. They [re-]define the Ten- thousand States, follow the old 
decrees of the Eminent Founder, and cultivate the bequeathed virtue of Emperor Hiao- 
wen. If there are [those who] do not follow orders, the armies of war pacify them. They 
send galloping messengers to the Barbarians of the Four Directions and restore their 
feudal ranks and appellations®). Thereafter they recall their armies, rest the host, case 
the bows, and put the drums to sleep. We repeat the order to the Hundred Clans that 
everyone shall dwell peacefully at his place so that there shall not be the burden of children 
carried on the back^®).» 

The whole pamphlet is highly rhetorical, and its sweeping statements should 
not be understood verbatim. Thus, the Han troops by no means had control of 
Shan-tung, Hu-pei, and Si-ch’uan, Lo-yang was not yet even attacked, and neither 
the Han-ku pass nor the Ao Granary, which were both situated close to the Yellow 
River, had been taken. The Han army in reality only possessed two commanderies, 
Nan-yang and Ying-ch’uan. In fact, the Ju-nan commandery, situated immediately 
east of Nan-yang, was already in the hands of another rebel. This was Liu Wang,^^) 
a member of the imperial clan and former marquis of Chung-wu^*). Yen Yu and 

Wang Mang executed several of his sons. His wife became blind. 

*) They plotted within the court itself. Cf. supra pp. 121—123. 

•) They surrendered to forces oppK>sing. Wang Mang. Cf. infra 126—127. K"img Jen after his 
capitulation committed suicide. Cf. HS 99 C: 28 a. 

*) This refers to present Shan-tung and Hu-pei respectively. 

*) I. e. the commanderies of Shu and Han-chung in present Sich’uan. 

•) I. e. the area around the city of Lo-yang. 

’) Cf. infra. 

•) According to the commentary (13,43: 4 b) this means that the Keng-shi Emperor arrived at Lo- 
yang. However, at this time Lo-yang still was in the hands of Wang Mang. 

•) Wang Mcuig had degraded the rulers of non-Chinese tribes. 

*®) The commentary says (13,43: 4 b) that the j>eople carried their children strapped on their backs 
when they migrated. Ts’ien Ta-hin maintains that this is a mistake. He believes that ^ ^ 

is an allusion to Shu king (Kin t’eng), meaning »to shoulder the duty of a son*. Cf. Tai kie (ibid.). A 
sentence in SK 33 has exactly the same four characters. Cf. 68. Chavannes, IV, p. 90. who understands 
the expression in the same way as Ts’ien Ta-hin. 

HS 99 C: 28 b writes Liu Sheng. His family connection is not quite cle€ir. 

The Chung-wu prefecture during Hem belonged to the Kiang-hia commemdery and was situated 
SE of the present Sin-yang hien, Hu-pei. 
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Ch’en Mao, mentioned in Wei Ao’s pamphlet, had after their defeat at K’un-yang 
preferred to join him rather than to capitulate to the Keng-shi Emperor. In the 
8th month (Sept./Oct.) of A. D. 23, Liu Wang went so far as to proclaim himself 
Son of Heaven and appointed Yen Yu and Ch’en Mao as Commander-in-chief 
and Lieutenant Chancellor respectively (11,41:2 b). Their glory, however, did 
not last very long. In the 10th month (Nov./Dec.) of the same year, all three 
of them were defeated and killed by the Keng-shi Emperor’s General-in-chief 
Displa3dng Majesty, Liu Sin^) (11,41: 3 a). 

One month before Wei Ao had issued the pamphlet against Wang Mang, another 
secondary rebellion occurred which was destined to benefit the Han forces. It 
broke out west of the Nan-yang commandery on the road to Ch’ang-an, the capital 
of the empire. This was a stroke of luck for the Han troops and a new catastrophe 
for Wang Mang. The rebellion was headed by Teng Ye and Yii K’uang, both 
natives of the Si prefecture*) in the Hung-nung commandery. They did not revolt 
in their home prefecture but in Nan-hiang*), situated a couple of miles south of 
Si. The reason seems to have been that the Steward of Si was in command of 
troops and in the beginning inclined to oppose the rebels. However, he was persua- 
ded to surrender to Teng Ye and Yii K’uang. Through his capitulation the army 
of the insurgents became sufficiently strong to permit a decisive attack on the 
nearby Tan-shui prefecture^) (HS 99 C: 24 b). 

Teng Ye and Yii K’uang, who had called themselves General of the Left and 
General of the Right Supporting Han, realized the advantage of their sudden 
and successful revolt. They did not wait to make contacts with the Han army 
but turned instead westwards and attacked the Wu pass. This pass was defended 
by the Chief Commandant, Chu Meng, who soon surrendered (HS 99 C: 24 b— 25 a). 
Thereupon Teng Ye sent messengers to the Han troops, inviting them to follow 
him through the Wu pass (HS 99 C: 26 a). Meanwhile he continued to advance, 
attacked and killed Sung Kang, the administrator of the Hung-nung commandery®), 
and seized the Hu prefecture®) (HS 99 C: 25 a). 

In the 8th month (Sept./Oct.), the Keng-shi Emperor dispatched expedition- 
ary armies against the two most important cities of the empire. The first of these 
armies was under the command of the Supreme Duke Who Establishes the State, 
Wang K’uang, and attacked Lo-yang, defended by Wang Mang’s Grand Master, 


He was the grandson of the Keng-shi Emperor's father's brother. 

*) Situated N of the present Si-ch'uan hien, Ho-nan. 

*) The Nan-hiang prefecture during Han belonged to the Nan-yang commandery and was situated 
S£ of the present Si-ch'uan hien, Ho-nan. 

*) The Tan-shui prefecture during Former Han belonged to the Hung-nung commandery and was 
situated W of the present Si-ch'uan hien, Ho-nan. 

*) By Wang Mang changed to Yu-sui. 

•) The Hu prefecture during Former Han belonged to King-chao-yin, the capital commandery, 
and was situated £ of the present Wen-hiang hien, Ho-nan. 
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Wang K’uang^), and the State (Jeneral, Ai Chang. The city was taken in the 9th 
month (Oct./Nov.), after the death of Wang Mang. The other army was sent to 
penetrate the Wu pass and attack Ch’ang-an itself. This army was led by the 
(Jeneral-in-chief Who Shields Westwards, Shen-t’u Kien, and the Director of Ser- 
vice of the Lieutenant Chancellor, Li Sung (11,41: 2 b). The latter was the great- 
grandson of Li T’ung’s great-grandfather’s brother. Li Sung followed the invita- 
tion of Teng Ye, marched through the Wu pass, and caught up with him in the 
Hu prefecture (HS 99 C: 26 a). 

In the meantime, Wang Mang had made his last attempts to. organize the defense 
of the capital area. After the plot against him had been discovered, the Commander- 
in-chief, Tung Chung, had been killed and the State Master, Liu Hin, and the 
General of the Guards, Wang She, had committed suicide, the first and most urgent 
matter had been to reorganize the government, i. e. to appoint new high officials. 
Wang Mangs’ intention was to summon his relative, the Grand Minister of Works, 
Wang Yi, to the capital. However, Wang Yi had suffered the disastrous defeat at 
K’un-yang and therefore had every reason to fear the disfavour of his emperor. 
This fact was pointed out by Ts’ui Fa. Wang Mang realized that drastic measures 
were necessary. He ordered Ts’ui Fa to hurry to Wang Yi and to inform him that 
he had been chosen successor of Wang Mang. Upon his arrival, he was appointed 
Commander-in-chief. Thus, Wang Yi de facto had become Heir-apparent and was 
entrusted with extraordinary authority. Ts’ui Fa himself succeeded Wang Yi as 
Grand Minister of Works. Chang Han became Grand Minister over the Masses 
after the unfortunate Wang Siin who had been killed at K’un-yang. Wang Lin was 
appointed General of the Guards. Wang Mang himself is said to have been so 
deeply worried that he hardly ate. He studied military books deep into the night 
until he fell asleep in his chair (HS 99 C: 24 a). 

It seems at first sight surprising that Wang Mang did not increase the defence 
of the passes in time. In A. D. 7, when Chai Yi revolted, Wang Mang had promptly 
and ably sealed the land within the passes against any attack. He had stationed 
generals at the Wu pass and the Han-ku pass and in addition ordered troops to 
encamp in and around the capital.^) This time, however, the Wu pass was defended 
only by a Chief Commandant. As Chief Commandant is the title of precisely those 
officals who were in charge of the important passes in normal times, this proves 
that Wang Mang had not increased the garrison. It would be hard to believe that 
Wang Mang in A. D. 23 failed in military competence after having given proof of 
the opposite in A. D. 7. The explanation must simply be that Wang Mang was now 
short of troops. His great army had been defeated and scattered. He was also cut 
off from the most densely populated areas of the empire, which made any additional 
mobilization impossible. In the dilemma of how to use his remaining troops, he 

The name of the Grand Master, Wang K'ucuig, is written with the same chetf*acters as the 
name of the Supreme Duke Who Establishes the State. 

*) Cf. supra p. 90. 
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therefore seems to have decided to concentrate them for the immediate defense of 
the capital. Because of this, Teng Ye met little resistance in the Wu pass. The 
sudden weakness of the enemy was a complete surprise to the Han troops, and, as 
presently will be seen, they continued to overestimate the strength of Wang Mang’s 
remaining army. Actually, nothing would have prevented Teng Ye, and Li Sung 
who followed close upon his heels, from marching from the Wu pass directly 
northwestwards against Ch’ang-an. Instead they cautiously moved northwards to Hu. 

Wang Mang appointed nine generals who all had the word »tiger)> as part of their 
title. They therefore were called the )>Nine Tiger Generals)) (HS 99 C: 25 a). These 
generals arrived at the entrance of the Wei River valley and took up their position in 
the Hua-yin prefecture^) (HS 99 C: 25 b). The road to Ch’ang-an went along south 
of the Yellow River and the Wei River. Thus, by blocking the strip of land from 
the mountains in the south to the Yellow River in the north, probably at a place 
close to the mouth of the Wei River, the entrance to the Wei Valley was sealed off. 

The HS gives the impression that the Nine Tiger Generals were defeated by 
Teng Ye and Yii K’uang alone. Yii marched straight westwards from Hu and 
feigned a frontal attack. Meanwhile, Teng Ye went southwards from the Wen 
district, situated in the Hu prefecture, made a half-circle detour and came out 
in the rear of the enemy. As a result, the Han troops won a complete victory (HS 
99 C: 25 b). HHS on the other hand states that the Nine Tiger Generals were 
defeated by Li Sung and Teng Ye together (chi 10: 5 b). However this may have 
been, Wang Mang had now lost his last army worth mentioning. Four of the Tiger 
Generals fled, while two committed suicide. Only three of them, Kuo K’in, Ch’en 
Hui, and Ch’eng Chung continued to put up a fight and entrenched themselves 
in the Capital Granary (HS 99 C: 25 b). This granary, according to Yen Shi-ku’s 
commentary, was situated within the Hua-yin prefecture. 

Teng Ye and Li Sung advanced and surrounded the Capital Granary (HS 99 C: 
26 a). It was stubbornly defended and did not surrender before the death of Wang 
Mang was announced (HS 99 C: 28 b). This fact seems to have impressed the Han 
generals and added to their respect for Wang Mang’s remaining resources. They 
did not dare to attack Ch’ang-an itself but stayed in Hua-yin and waited for 
reinforcements. Because of their exaggerated caution they did not arrive at Ch’ang- 
an before all was over. However, while they themselves stayed behind in Hua- 
yin, they dispatched two officers to pursue the enemy. Wang Hien, who had been 
a Division Head in the Hung-nung commandery, was appointed Colonel and sent 
northwards. He crossed the Wei River, entered the Tso-p’ing-yi commandery and 
conquered as far as the P’in-yang prefecture*). Shen Tang from Yii-yang®) and 

q The Hua-yin prefecture belonged to King-chao-yin and was situated SE of the present hien with 
the same name, Shen-si. 

*) The P’in-yang prefecture during Han belonged to the Tso-p’ing-yi commandery and was situated 
50 li NE of the present Fu-p’ing hien, Shen-si. 

•) The Yii-yang prefecture during Han belonged to the Tso-p’ing-yi commandery and was situated 
70 li NE of the present Lin-t’ung hien, Shen-si. 
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Wang Ta from Hia-kuei^), both belonging to influencial clans, led their followers 
and joined his forces. The Lieutenant Gleneral, Han Ch’en, was sent to follow 
the southern shore of the Wei River toward Ch’ang-an. When he reached the Sin- 
feng^) prefecture, he encountered Wang Mang’s general Tou Jung and defeated 
him (HS 99 C: 26 a; HHS 23,53: 1 b). Han Ch’en continued the pursuit and came 
to the Ch’ang-men commune®), situated a few miles east of Ch’ang-an (HS 99 C: 
26 a; HHS chi 10: 5 b). — Of these two officers, Wang Hien, with certainty, and 
Han Ch’en, in all probability, participated in the attack on Ch’ang-an. However, 
the latter is not again mentioned in the texts. 

The appearance of the Han troops within the passes had been the final signal. 
All around the capital, members of the great clans assembled their followers and 
made themselves ready to enter Ch’ang-an. The HS mentions Yen Ch’un from 
the T’ai prefecture^), Tung Hi from the Mao-ling prefecture®), Wang Meng from 
the Lan-t’ien prefecture®), Ju Ch’en from the Huai-li prefecture’), Wang Fu from 
the Chou-chi prefecture®). Yen Pen from the Yang-ling prefecture®), and T’u-men 
Shao from the Tu-ling prefecture^®). They all called themselves generals of Han. 
After a while it was rumoured that the troops of the Wei clan of the T’ien-shui 
commandery were arriving, i. e. troops sent by the rebellious Wei Ao.^^) Now a 
mad scramble started. Everyone wanted to be the first in Ch’ang-an because the 
treasures of the city promised a rich booty (HS 99 C: 26 a). 

Wang Mang’s last effort was to release the convicts from the prisons in Ch’ang- 
an. They were asked to take an oath to Wang Mang’s dynasty, and were placed 
under the command of the General of a New Beginning, Shi Shen. He had hardly 


The Hia-kui prefecture during Han belonged to King-chao-yin and was situated 50 li NE of the 
present Wei-nan hien, Shen-si. 

*) The Sin -f eng prefecture during Han belonged to King-chao-yin and was situated NW of the present 
Lin-t^ung hien, Shen-si. 

*) According to chi 19: 22 a, the Pa-ling prefecture had a Ch’ang-men commune. The Pa- ling prefec- 
ture during Han belonged to King-chao-yin and was situated E of the present Ch’ang-an hien, Shen- 
si. HS 99 C: 26 a writes the i>Ch’ang-men palaces which must be a mistake. 

*) The T’ai prefecture during Han belonged to the Yu-fu-feng commandery and was situated 20 
li SW of the present Wu-kung hien, Shen-si. 

®) Cf. supra p. 90, note 2. 

®) The Lan-t’ien prefecture during Han belonged to King-chao-yin and was situated 30 li W of the 
present hien, with the same name, Shen-si. 

’) Cf. supra p. 90, note 1. 

*) The Chou-chi prefecture during Han belonged to the Yu-fu-feng commandery and was situated 
E of the present hien with the same name, Shen-si. 

®) The Yang-ling prefecture during Han belonged to the Tso-p’ing-yi commandery and was situa- 
ted 40 li E of the present Hien-yang hien, Shen-si. 

^®) The Tu-ling prefecture during Han belonged to King -chew) -yin and was situated SE of the present 
Ch’ang-an hien, Shen-si. 

Cf supra pp. 123 ff. 
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marched out of the city before the ex-convicts dispersed and ran away, so that 
he found himself a general without troops (HS 99 C: 26 b). 

The bands of the various clans now closed in on the city. They opened and looted 
the graves of Wang Mang’s grandfather, father, wife, and sons, and burned his 
magnificent ancestral temple. The fire was visible from the city (HS 99 C:26 b). 

The weakest points in the defense of Ch’ang-an were the gates, and therefore 
600 men had been placed at each of them under the command of a Colonel. On 
October 4, the Grand Minister over the Masses, Chang Han, inspected the gates 
and had come to the Siian-p’ing gate, according to Yen Shi-ku’s commentary 
situated in the northern section of the east wall, when the rebels broke through. 
In the fighting Chang Han was killed. Thereupon the invaders fought their way 
in the direction of the northern entrance of the Wei-yang Palace. The Commander- 
in-chief, Wang Yi, the (Jeneral of the Guards, Wang Lin, and others resisted them. 
The street fighting continued until sundown, and by then the adjacent parts of 
the city had been deserted by officials and people. On the next day, October 5, 
the tumult spread and some young people within the city led by Chu Ti^), Chang 
Yii, and others made common cause with the rebels. They burned down one of 
the side gates of the Wei-yang palace and entered. The fire spread and reached 
the harem appartments (HS 99 C: 26 b; HHS chi 10: 5 b). 

Wang Mang put on a purple garment and was girdled with the imperial seal. 
Sitting on a mat, he changed his position according to the hour of the day, deeply 
engaged in magical astrological practices (HS 99 C: 27 a). 

On the morning of October 6, Wang Mang seems to have been so weakened 
that he was almost unconscious. When it became light, he was supported by 
courtiers and led out through the White Tiger Gate on the western side of the 
palace. He was placed on a chariot and taken to the Tsien Terrace. This terrace 
was surrounded by water, and here the officials who remained loyal to him, accord- 
ing to HS still more than 1000 men, made their last stand. Wang Yi again joined 
the defenders. He had been fighting night and day and had lost most of his men. 
When he arrived, he saw that his son, Mu, was taking off his official robe and cap 
with the intention of escaping. Wang Yi ordered him to stay (HS 99 G: 27 a— 
27 b). 

The rebels who had in the meantime looted the Wei-yang palace, now heard 
that Wang Mang had escaped to the Tsien Terrace. They pursued him and surroun- 
ded the terrace. The defenders shot at them with their crossbows until their supply 
of arrows was exhausted. They then drew their swords and continued to fight 
hand-to-hand. Wang Yi and his son died with many others. In the late afternoon, 
the rebels finally forced their way up on the terrace, and the last defenders were 
killed. In the tumult Wang Mang found his death without being recognized. 


*) Wan Simg-ling pK>int8 out that the Ming edition writes Yii Ti ^ Cf. 1 A, /C’oo cheng. The 
Shao-hing edition (1 A:9 a) writes Yii 
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According to HS he was slain by a certain Tu Wu^). This man did not realize whom 
he had killed but only looted the corpse. Kung-pin Tsiu^), who formerly had been 
a Gentleman and now was a Colonel, saw that Tu Wu was carrying Wang Mang’s 
seal. He asked him to point out the body, recognized Wang Mang, and cut off 
his head. It was delivered to Colonel Wang Hien who in turn sent it to the Keng-shi 
Emperor in Wan (HS 99 C:27 b-28 a; HHS 1 A:7 a; chi 10: 5 b). According to HHS 
(11,41: 3 a), the head was personally delivered to the emperor by Kung-pin Tsiu 
who thus got an honour which he did not quite deserve. Wang Mang’s head was 
displayed on the market-place of Wan (HS 99C:28 a; HHS 11,41: 3 a). 

During the next few days there was an interregnum in Ch’ang-an. Wang Hien 
lost all sense of perspective, called himself General-in-chief of Han, lived in the 
Eastern Palace, used Wang Mang’s robes and carriages, and took the women of 
his harem (HS 99 C:28 a). 

On October 9, Li Sung and Teng Ye somewhat belatedly entered Ch’ang-an. 
Because Wang Hien had taken prerogatives which did not belong to him, he was 
arrested and executed (HS 99 C:28 a). The Grand Minister of Works, Ts’ui Fa, 
and the General of the Guards, Wang Lin, surrendered and were put to death 
(HS 99 C:28 b). 

« He 

He 


Wang Mang was dead, and the Han dynasty was restored. The rebellion had started 
in Oct. /Nov. of A. D. 22, and one year later, on October 6 , 23, the ^usurper* was 
killed on the Tsien Terrace. It therefore looks as if our initial question »why did 
Wang Mang fall?» has now been answered. His death is the last link in a develop- 
ment which seems to have started one year earlier in the Nan-yang commandery. 
Nothing, however, could be more wrong. If Wang Mang’s death was obviously 
the last link, the rebellion by no means was the first. 

So far we have simply accepted the fact that the revolt in Nan-yang occured. 
We have not asked why it occured and why it succeeded. The com- 
plete answer to this question is not that Liu Po-sheng and his followers were more 
ambitious and abler than others. It would be hard to believe that all the 
previous rebellions were led by nonentities who failed because of their incompetence. 
Chai Yi was certainly an able leader but nevertheless was defeated. The same is 
undoubtedly true of many of the others. The crucial point is that in all the ear- 
lier revolts mentioned above the rebels failed to obtain a wide support from the 
people. They stood alone and died alone. For instance, when Liu Ch’ung in 


*) Tu Wu was a man from the Shang prefecture (Shang jen), not a »merchant* (shang jen) as Hu 
Shi believes (cf. 79. Hu, p. 230). TKK 23: 2 b writes Tu Yii. Hui Tung says that wu ^ and yii ^ 
formerly were interchanged. — According to the San fu kiu shi, composed some 200 years after the 
events, Wang Mcuig was killed by Tu Yii and a certain T’u Er. Cf. 1 A; 7 a, Tsi kie. 

*) HHK 1: 11 b writes Kung-sun Pin-tsiu. 
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A. D. 6 arose in the Nan-yang commandery, he obtained no support whatsoever.^) 
He was isolated from the beginning, an easy target for the troops of Wang Mang. 
Why then did Liu Po-sheng succeed in the very same commandery where Liu 
Ch’ung had failed sixteen years earlier? Why did the latter obtain support where 
the former had been isolated? The traditional explanation would be that Wang 
Mang’s misgovernment had lasted a long time, that officials and people were dis- 
satisfied and embittered, and that they gladly followed the members of the Liu 
clan when they finally undertook to restore the Han dynasty. Let me state already 
here that such an interpretation is utterly wrong. 

In order to find the truth, the next step must be to analyze which factors were 
instrumental in making the rebellion in Nan-yang possible and a success. 

In one way, Tsien Po-tsan has already given a clue to the answer. In his opinion, 
the rebellion in Nan-yang was not a primary revolt at all but a secondary one. 
He sees the real reason for the uprising in the unrest of the Kiang-hia and Nan 
commanderies, situated southeast and south of Nan-yang. Armed bands pene- 
trated the borders of Nan-yang. The gentry feared for their property and 
persuaded the Liu brothers to organize a protective corps. Liu Po-sheng and Liu 
Siu made contacts with the bandits, and thus they automatically found themselves 
in opposition to the state. Nevertheless, the property of the junkers was saved 
because j>bandits do not attack bandits)>.*) Tsien Po-tsan is strongly prejudiced 
for the )>common peoples, which biases his judgment. There is no foundation for 
his opinion that the rebellious army of Nan-yang developed from a protective 
corps, nor is there any truth in his assertion that bandits do not attack bandits. 
Furthermore, the junkers did not rebel primarily in order to save themselves 
and their property. As pointed out above®), the powerful clans had scores of fol- 
lowers, and in troubled times it was their habit to encamp themselves and thus 
safely stay behind their walls. In spite of these objections, Tsien Po-tsan is defin- 
itely correct in pointing out that the unrest in the south preceded and affected 
the development in Nan-yang, even if this worked out in another way from the 
one suggested by him. That this fact was also realized by the authors of the HHS 
is shown in such statements as, for instance: »When the Troops from the Lower 
[Yang-tsi-] kiang and from Sin-shi arose. Nan-yang was stirred up» (15,45: 1 b). 
It will therefore be necessary in the following section to trace the development 
of the disturbances in the Kiang-hia- and Nan commanderies. 

The HHS states that towards the end of Wang Mang’s reign there was famine 
in the ^southern area)). This refers here roughly to the region of present Hu-pei. 
Great numbers of people went into the marshes in search of food. Their leaders 

*) Cf. supra p. 88 

*) 45. Tsien, pp. 425 — 426. 

») pp. 93, 105. 
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were two men from Sin-shP), Wang K’uang and Wang Feng (11,41: 1 a). HS 
(99 C: 10 b) also mentions a certain Yang Mu and Chang Pa, whose names occur 
nowhere in the HHS. In the beginning the band consisted of only a few hundred 
men but increased rapidly. Several fugitives from the north such as Ma Wu, Wang 
Ch’ang, and Ch’eng Tan joined the group and became chieftains (11,41: 1 b). Only 
Ma Wu and Wang Ch’ang seem to have belonged to the gentry. All the others 
were of unknown origin and probably quite uneducated.^) The band itself clearly 
consisted of common people who had flocked together because of starvation. 

The HHS places the beginning of the insurrection as before A. D. 21 (11,41: 
1 a-1 b). The HS is more specific and gives the date as A. D. 20 (HS 99 C:10 b). 
Regarding the geographical origin of the unrest, HS (99C:10b) and HHS (15,45: 
4 b) state unanimously that the band arose in the »lu lin of the Yiin-tu 

prefecture*). In another context the HHS does not mention the Yiin-tu prefec- 
ture but merely remarks: ^Together they attacked ’li hiang tsii Si IK’ and hid 
in the ’lii lin’ »( 11,41: 1 b). This 4u lin)> has caused a lot of discussion. The com- 
mentary of the HS does not explain the expression. However, the T’ang commen- 
tary of the HHS makes the often repeated statement that lii lin was a mountain, 
situated NE of the Tang-yang prefecture*). This identification is repeated by 
Chung kuo ku kin ti ming ta ts’i tien. On the other hand, the commentary to 
HHS, chi 10:25 b, flatly states that lii lin was situated in the Nan-sin-shi prefec- 
ture^). This has been accepted and repeated in the K'do-cheng by Wan Ch’eng-ts’ang 
(11,41). Both identifications must be wrong in the light of the fact that HS (99 C: 
10 b) and HHS (15,45: 4 b) clearly say »the lii lin of the Yiin-tu prefecture*. Also, 
when it came to the first clash between the bandits and the government troops, 
’it was exactly in this very prefecture (11,41: 1 b).*) Hence, there can be no doubt 
that lii lin really was in Yiin-tu, The Sin-shi area was situated more than 60 miles 
NNW of Yiin-tu, and the Tang-yang prefecture even farther away, more than 100 
miles NW of Yiin-tu. Both are clearly far removed from the area where the bandits 
at that time operated. Yet, as it happens, no geographical chapter or work has ever 
tried to locate any Lii lin mountain within the Yiin-tu prefecture. The explana- 
tion must be that lii lin is not a mountain at all. It seems to me quite obvious 
that these characters mean nothing else but »the green forests*. It should be 
remembered that during Han and for a long time afterwards there was no flood 
control on the Han River or on the Yang-tsi-kiang. Each year vast areas of the 
flat land along their shores were inundated, creating tremendous swamps and 

q Cf. supra p. 106. 

*) The Yiin-tu prefecture during Han belonged to the Kiang-hia commandery and was situated NW 
of the present Mien-yang hien, Hu-pei. 

*) The Tang-yang prefecture of T’ang times is identical with the present hien with the same nfune, 
Hu-pei. 

Identical with the Sin-sh! area of Wang Mang’s time. Cf. supra p. 106, note 2. 

®) For this and the following operations cf. map 5. 
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jungle-like forests. This then explains the remark in HHS 11,41: 1 b that the 
bandits »hid in the green forests*. There they were completely safe because no 
one who did not know his way would have dared to follow them into the jungles 
and swamps, and military operations were a priori out of question in such an area. 

The other expression which has caused some trouble is the *li hiang tsii* above. 
The commentary to HHS chi 22: 25 b states that a Li-hiang agglomeration (tsii) 
was situated in the Nan-sin-shi prefecture, which again has been accepted and 
repeated by Wan Ch’eng-ts’ang in the K'do-cheng (11,41). However, the same 
is true for li hiang as for lii lin. It could not have been situated as far north as the 
Sin-shi area. The T’ang commentary to HHS 11,41: 1 b gives another interpret- 
ation which to my mind is obviously correct: li hiang tsii means *scattered dis- 
tricts and agglomerations*. Thus, the above sentence reads in its entirety: *To- 
gether they attacked scattered districts and agglomerations and hid in the green 
forests* (11,41: 1 b), i. e. the bandits harassed the open country within the Yiin-tu 
prefecture but withdrew and hid in the inaccessable forests on the shore of the 
Han River as soon as they met any resistance. 

In A. D. 21, the Shepherd of the King province mobilized emergency troops in 
order to stop the banditry. However, Wang K’uang’s band had rapidly increased, 
and he felt strong enough to resist the government troops. The battle took place 
in the Yiin-tu prefecture, and the army of the Shepherd was utterly defeated. 
Important for the further development of the bandits’ movement was the fact that 
they obtained possession of the equipment of the enemy (11,41: 1 b). Here, as in 
so many other instances, it can again be seen that as soon as insurgents are able 
to defeat a regular army and so obtain its equipment, such strength is added to 
the movement that the following development rapidly accelerates. 

After their victory, the bandits crossed the Han River northwards and seized 
the King-ling prefecture^). They returned, conquered Yiin-tu, went again over 
the Han River, and took the An-lu prefecture*). They kidnapped a great number 
of women and returned to the green forests. According to HHS their number by 
now had increased to more than 50,000 individuals, a figure which of course cannot 
be verified (11,41:1b). 

In the spring of A. D. 22, Wang Mang sent the Communicator and General-in- 
chief, Yen Yu, and the Arranger of the Ancestral Temples and General -in-chief, 
Ch’en Mao*) to take charge of the situation in the King province and once and 
for all put down the insurrection. They travelled by ship from Ch’ang-an down 
the Wei River into the Yellow River and then on chariots southwards. However, 
having arrived in Hu-pei, their activities were very limited. They were not free 

>) The King-ling prefecture during Han belonged to the Kiang-hia commeuidery and was situated 
NW of the present T’ien-men hien, Hu-pei. 

*) The An-lu prefecture during Han belonged to the Kiang-hia commandery and is identical with 
the present hien with the same name, Hu-pei. 

*) Cf. supra p. 112, note 2. 
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to move or to mobilize soldiers on their own authority but in each individual case 
had to obtain the sanction of the emperor (HS 99 C: 18 a). This seriously obstructed 
their operations. 

In the same year (A. D. 22) an epidemic broke out among the bandits, which 
according to HHS reduced them to almost half of their previous number (11,41: 
lb). The epidemic might have been the reason why they evacuated the area in 
which they so far had operated. Apparently they felt unable to make a stand 
against the army of Yen Yu and Ch’en Mao. 

The bandits split into 2 groups: The Troops from Sin-shi and the Troops from 
the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang. The Troops from Sin-shi, led by Wang K’uang, 
Wang Feng, Ma Wu, and Chu Wei advanced northwards and entered the Nan- 
yang commandery. During the summer of A. D. 22 they attacked the prefecture 
of Sui^) but were unable to take it. Close to this prefecture was an area known 
by the name of P’ing-lin^). In this region, obviously influenced by the fact that 
the Troops from Sin-shi had entered the commandery, Ch’en Mu and Liao Chan 
in turn collected a band in order to make common cause with the invaders. A few 
months later, the Troops from Sin-shi and P’ing-lin joined the army of Liu Po- 
sheng (11,41: 1 b— 2 a).*) From that moment on, the bands of commoners which 
had assembled because of famine, ceased to be bandits without a political program 
and became rebels, cooperating in an organized attempt to overthrow Wang Mang. 

The Troops from the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang under their leaders Chang Ang, 
Ch’eng Tan, and Wang Ch’ang did not turn the same way as the Troops from 
Sin-shi but instead went westwards and entered the Nan commandery. For some 
time they stayed in the Lan-k’ou area^) (15,45: 4 b). Thereupon they slowly returned 
over the Han River and also went into the Nan-yang commandery after having 
been defeated by Yen Yu and Ch’en Mao (HS 99 C: 19 b).*) The Shepherd of the 
King province tried to resist them at Shang-t’ang*) but lost the battle. There- 
upon the Troops from the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang arrived at the Yi-ts’iu agglomera- 
tion, and around the turn of the year (22—23) they reinforced the army of Liu 
Po-sheng, which had been weakened by the defeat at Siao-ch’ang-an (15,45: 4 b).’) 

The preceding description of the activities of the two bandit groups shows that 
Tsien Po-tsan undoubtedly is right in his belief that the rebellion in Nan-yang 


1) Cf. supra p. 106, note 3. 

*) Cf. supra p. 97, note 2. 

®) Cf. supra pp. 106 ff. 

*) Lan-k'ou was an agglomeration within the Pien prefecture. Pien during Han belonged to the Nan 
commandery and was situated W of the present King-men hien, Hu-pei. 

*) Afterwards Yen Yu’s and Ch’en Mao's army remained inactive until the following year when 
they were ordered to crush the rebellion in Nan-yang but instead were defeated by Liu Po-sheng in 
the battle below Yu-yang. Cf. supra p. 112. 

®) The Shang-t’ang district was situated not far from Ch’ung-ling. For the situation of Ch’ung-ling 
cf. supra p. 96, notes 3 and 4. 

’) Cf. supra pp. 109 ff. 
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was influenced by the development in Kiang-hia and Nan. Nevertheless he has 
overlooked another important component. This factor, which also constituted 
a background to the revolt, and which, looking at the situation as a whole, proved 
of far greater importance, was the rise of the Red Eyebrows^) on the Shan-tung 
peninsula. 

The HHS states that a certain Fan Ch’ung collected a band within the area of 
the Kii prefecture^). He entered the T’ai-shan commandery^) and adopted the 
title of Thrice Venerable. At this time there was a famine in the Ts’ing and Su 
provinces, and consequently his band grew rapidly. Within one year he supposedly 
commanded more than 10,000 men. Other chieftains who joined Fan Ch’ung 
were P’ang An^), Sii Siian, Sie Lu, and Yang Yin. The three latter were all from 
the Tung-hai commandery.^) These chieftains, who all were simple people with- 
out education, supposedly increased the band of Fan Ch’ung with additional tens 
of thousands of men (11,41: 9 a). HS furthermore mentions a certain Li Tsi-tu®) 
and states that he as well belonged to the Red Eyebrows (HS 99 C: 4 a, 4 b). This 
is, strictly speaking, not quite correct. True, he was a chieftain like the others. 
His band also consisted of commoners who had flocked together because of famine, 
and very probably he originally cooperated with Fan Ch’ung. Nevertheless, he 
did not follow the Red Eyebrows when they started their long march towards the 
capital. He stayed behind and operated separately in the east (21,51: 2 a). 

Since by now Fan Ch’ung’s band had gained considerably in strength, he attacked 
the Kii prefecture together with P’ang An, Sii Siian, Sie Lu, and Yang Yin. They 
were unable to take the city and instead plundered the countryside up to the Ku- 
mo prefecture^) (11,41:9a). 

*) For the explanation of the name cf. infra p. 139. 

*) The Kii prefecture during Former Han belonged to the Ch’eng-yang kingdom and is identical 
with the present hien with the same name, Shan-timg. 

*) Hui Tung quotes Shui king chu according to which Fan Ch’ung and his band took protection on 
the Tsu-lai Mountain, also called Yu-lai Mountain. Cf. 11,41: 9 a Tai kie. This mountain was situated 
40 li SE of the present T’ai-em hien, Shan-tung, and is still known imder the name of Tsu-lai. For 
this emd the following events cf. map 6. 

*) The Shao-hing and Palace editions write P’ang; . TKK 23: 3 b, HHK 1:3 a, and the Ki ku ko 
edition have Feng m- Liu Pin (1022 — 1088) declares that Feng is wrong. Cf. 11,41: 9 a Tai kie. This 
indicates that the history originally must have h€ul Feng because otherwise Liu Pin’s criticism would 
have been senseless. As the Shao-hing edition writes P’ang, this proves that the editors on the basis 
of Liu Pin’s criticism changed Feng to P’ang. However, they overlooked a Feng in chT 13: 2 b so that 
£l 11 editions in this single case have Feng An. 

According to both TKK 23: 3 b and HHK 1:3 a, P’ang An was a native of the Tung-kuan prefecture. 
Tung-kuan during Han belonged to the Lang-ya commandery and is identical with the present Yi- 
shui hien, Shan-tung. 

TKK 23: 3 b states that Sii Siian and Sie Lu both were natives of the Lin-yi prefecture, situated 
50 li N of the present hien with the same name, Shan-tung. 

•) He was from the Tung-hai commandery (21,51: 2 a). 

’) The Ku-mo prefecture during Han belonged to the Lang-ya commandery and wm situated 50 
li SW of the present Chu-ch’eng hien, Shan-tung. 
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The chronology of these events is somewhat uncertain. HHS gives no dato 
for any movements of the Red Eyebrows earlier than the year A. D. 24, which 
is later than any of the events described here. HS on the other hand states that 
the Red Eyebrows arose in A. D. 18, that they robbed and plundered, and that 
they numbered tens of thousands. During A. D. 18, Wang Mang therefore mobilized 
troops in order to defeat the bands but met with no success. (HS 99 C: 4 a). The 
attack on the Kii prefecture is not mentioned in HS. It seems reasonable to assume 
that Wang Mang’s first action against the Red Eyebrows occurred after they had 
already become a menace. The administrators of commanderies were in charge 
of troops to put down insurrections, and only when they had already tried and failed 
would the court order the mobilization of additional soldiers. As such a mobiliza- 
tion is recorded for the year 18, the beginning of the banditry must have occurred 
much earlier. Also, as can clearly be seen from the texts, the development was 
from small separate bands to an alliance of these bands under a more or less unified 
command. Such a development requires time. It therefore seems safe to conclude 
that the banditry started many years before A. D. 18, and that unrest had by then 
reached such proportions as to attract the attention of the court. Whether the 
attack on Kii occurred in A. D. 18,19, or 20, is in this respect of minor importance. 

Little is known about the operations of the Red Eyebrows during the years 
A. D. 18 to 20 except that the government was unable to cope with them. It seems 
that already during this time the bands had a simple but rigourous covenant. If 
someone killed another, he was executed. If someone wounded another, he had 
to give compensation. Discipline was maintained by word of mouth. No docu- 
ments were written. No military units such as companies were formed, and no 
standards or banners or specific words of command existed. Only three kinds 
of titles were used: Thrice Venerable, Attendant Official, and tsu shi^). In address- 
ing each other they said j>ch’en jem*) (11,41: 9 a— 9 b). Liu Pin has made the 
interesting observation that Thrice Venerable, Attendant Official, and tsu shi 
are all titles of very low officials such as the uneducated commoners would come 
in contact with.*) This clearly confirms that the Red Eyebrows were simple people. 
When they adopted titles for their leaders they naturally chose the only ones they 
were really acquainted with, the designations of low local officials. In the same 
way they did not imitate any contemporary military organization since they knew 
nothing about it, and they had no documents simply because they could not write. 
In A. D. 21, T’ien K’uang, the marquis of T’an-t’ang^), requested that he should 

The text actually has tsu li 2^ Liu Pin points out that tsu li makes no sense and suggests that li is a 
corruption of shl Cf. 1 1,41: 9 b TH kie, Tsu shi as a title of low officials existed during Former Han. It 
seems almost impossible to establish the exact function of the tsu shi and hence to render the title in English. 

*) Ch’en jen means ^subjects*. HS 99 C: 14 b writes i»ku jen» meaning »great men». Ch’en ^ could 
be a corruption of kii D[. 

») a. 11,41: 9 b Tai He. 

Wang Mang changed the name of the Yi prefecture to T’an-t'ang. It belonged during Han to 
the Pei-hai commandery and was situated 20 li W of the present Shou-kuang hien, Shan-timg. 
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he allowed to attack the bandits. He was put in charge of the Ts’ing and Sii 
provinces but was soon dismissed (HS 99 C: 15 b— 16 a). According to HHS he 
fought one battle with the Red Eyebrows and was utterly defeated. Thereupon 
the bandits crossed the border of the Ts’ing province, plundered in the area of the 
former feudal state of Ts’i, returned via T’ai shan, and finally halted in the Nan- 
ch’eng prefecture^) (11,41:9 a). 

In the spring of A. D. 22, Wang Mang made a final attempt to pacify the east. 
He put the (General of a New Beginning, Lien Tan, and the Grand Master, Wang 
K’uang, in command of a big army and sent them eastwards (HS 99 C: 17 b; HHS 
11,41: 9 b). They marched slowly and did not arrive in the troubled area until 
the winter. The leaders of the Red Eyebrows knew of course about their approach 
and realized that a battle was unavoidable. According to HHS they feared that 
in this fighting their men might get mixed up with the soldiers of the enemy, a 
confusion which well could prove disastrous. They therefore ordered everyone 
within their band to dye his eyebrows red (11,41:9 b). Another reason might 
have been that the red colour distinguished the bandits and hence forced them to 
fight, as they no longer could quietly slip aside and pretend to be innocent common- 
ers. Thus the Red Eyebrows obtained the name under which they have become 
famous in Chinese history. 

In the winter of A. D. 22, So-lu Hui of the prefecture of Wu-yen*) rebelled and 
seized the city. Lien Tan and Wang K’uang recaptured Wu-yen (HS 99 C: 18 b). 
Shortly afterwards it came to an encounter between them and the Red Eyebrows. 
The battle which ended in the defeat of the government troops, according to HS 
took place at Ch’eng-ch’ang (HS 99 C: 18 b). This Ch’eng-ch’ang cannot be identi- 
fied. It was not a prefecture and hence probably a small village. Fortunately 
the HHS states that after their victory the Red Eyebrows pursued the enemy 
to Wu-yen (11,41: 9 b) which indicates that Ch’eng-ch’ang must have Ibeeq situated 
relatively close to this prefecture. 

The strength of the Red Eyebrows can be judged from the fact that Lien Tan 
and Wang K’uang were defeated, not by the main bulk of these insurgents, but 
by a detached band under a certain Tung Hien. It is presumably not a mere coin- 
cidence that this band met Wang Mang’s troops close po Wu-yen. Probably Tung 
Hien had been detached to save So-lu Hui but had arrived too late. In the battle 
Lien Tan lost his life. A special edict of Wang Mang had urged him to conquer 
or die. A subordinate official, Feng Yen, had advised Lien Tan to disobey the 
emperor and to rebel. However, Lien Tan Remained loyal and died on the 
battle-field together with his colonels. Wang K’uang escaped (HS 99 C: 18 b; 
HHS 11,41:9 b; 28 A, ^58 A: 6 a-7 b). 

*) The Nan-ch’eng prefecture during Heui belonged to the Tung-hai commandery and was situated 
90 li SW of the present Pi hien, Shan-tung. 

•) The Wu-yen prefecture during* Han belonged to the Tung-p’ing kingdom and was situated E of 
the present Tung-p'ing hien, Shan-tung. 
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At about this same time another band of the Red Eyebrows, under Fan Ch’ung 
himself, again besieged the city of Kii. After a while he raised the siege, supposedly 
because many of his men had relatives in Kii (11,41: 9 b). Yiian Shan-sung’s Hou 
Han shu gives the much more plausible version that the citizens ransomed 
themselves by presenting 1000 bolts of silk^). 

The Red Eyebrows finally evacuated Shan-tung and started a long and slow 
march which eventually took them to Ch’ang-an, the imperial capital*). It is hardly 
probable that they went in one big group but rather divided into several great 
bands. In this way, elements of the Red Eyebrows were probably already on the 
march when Tung Hien fought at Ch’eng-ch’ang and when Fan Ch'ung besieged 
Kii. However, the chronology again offers some difficulties as the HHS still gives 
no dates and the HS is silent on this point. We know that the Red Eybrows entered 
the Tung-hai commandery®) and that they were defeated by its administrator 
(11,41: 9 b— 10 a). Thereupon they turned in a WWS direction and marched 
through Ch’u and P’ei straight toward the Nan-yang commandery. In Ju-nan, 
the commandery situated directly east of Nan-yang, the major part of the Red 
Eyebrows suddenly turned northwards and arrived near the southern shore of the 
Yellow River at about the same time that the Keng-shi Emperor selected L#o-yang 
as his temporary capital (11,41: 10 a). This was at the end of A. D. 23. However, 
at an earlier date parts of the Red Eyebrows had actually invaded the Nan-yang 
commandery. Shortly after the Keng-shi Emperor had ascended the throne on 
March 11, A. D. 23, Fan Himg, the maternal uncle of the Liu brothers, returned 
to his home prefecture of Hu-yang and there encountered one of the bands of the 
Red Eyebrows (32,62: 2 a)^). If then in the spring of A. D. 23 parts of the Red 
Eyebrows were in Nan-yang itself, they cannot have been very far away in Oct. /Nov. 
of the previous year when the gentry of Nan-yang rose in rebellion. This is 


Quoted by T’ai p’ing yii Ian 818. Cf. 11,41: 9 b Tai He. 

*) Before the Red Eyebrows left Shan-tung, they absorbed parts of another group, the band of 
»Mother Lu>». Actually, her activity is a side issue which hos nothing to do with the general unrest 
in this part of the country. The original reasons for her action were entirely personal. 

Mother Lii, who seems to have been a colourful woman, was a wealthy citizen of the Hai-k’ii prefec- 
ture in the Lang-ya commemdery (situated 10 li W of the present Jl-ch€u> hien, Shan-tung). Her son 
became a low official in the same prefecture. He committed a minor crime and was executed by the 
Steward of Hai-k’ii. Mother Lii resented the death of her son and blamed the Steward for too harsh a 
punishment. She liquidated her property and used it for buying weapons, clothes, and for the fermenting 
of liquor. When yoimg men came to her in order to purchase wine, she gave it to them without asking 
for payment. If they were poor she in addition presented them with clothes. In this way she obtained 
a considerable number of followers. According to the code of behaviour these were boimd to do her 
services in recompense. Thus, she led her followers, attacked the prefectural city, captured the Steward, 
and had him executed. Thereupon she went to the sea €ind became a pirate queen. After her death 
the band split up and part of it joined the Red Eyebrows (HS 99 C: 2 a; HHS 11,41: 8 b — 9 b). Cf. 
supra p. 54. 

*) By Wang Mang changed to Yi-p’ing. 

*) Cf. supra pp. 57 — 58. 
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confirmed by the fact that the Red Eyebrows moved very slowly, which can clearly 
be seen from their subsequent, dated, operations. Thus, at the time of the outbreak 
of the revolt in Nan-yang, the Red Eyebrows were on their march westwards and 
one could not yet know whether their main bulk would invade the commandery 
or not. 

This fact then furnishes the last factor needed for the understanding of the 
background of the rebellion in Nan-yang. 


From A. D. 6 to 9, i. e. during the time when Wang Mang was in power without 
yet assuming the title of emperor and during the first year of his rule as Son of 
Heaven, at least 6 rebellions were attempted against him in China proper. All 
failed. From then on no revolts occured until A. D. 20 which in 
itself is an important fact. In A. D. 20, Ma-shi K’iu plotted rebellion in the northern 
part of the Great Plain. His conspiracy was discovered and reported by a certain 
Wang Tan. The persons involved were executed (HS 99 C: 10 a). In A. D. 21, 
Li Yen, the administrator of the Wei commandery^), formed another plot with 
the soothsayer Wang K’uang. The latter composed an oracle book for Li Yen 
in which he predicted the fall of Wang Mang. Li Yen was incautious enough to 
order a clerk to write out this book. The clerk fled and reported to the court. 
Thereupon Li Yen was executed together with his followers (HS 99 C: 12 a— 12 b). 
Finally, in the end of A. D. 22 the Liu brothers revolted in Nan-yang, and the 
events unrolled which have been described above. 

Characteristic of each of these rebellions from A. D. 6 onwards is the fact that 
they were instigated and led by the gentry. Also, they all failed except the last. 
They failed because, as stressed before, they never obtained any popular support. 
Only Chai Yi’s rebellion in A. D. 7 was successful for a while, and it is highly 
suggestive that he, as will be shown later, seems to have had certain, if 
geographically limited, support from the people. 

One only of the rebellions succeeded, the revolt of the Liu brothers. It seems to me 
that the reason can only be the following: In A. D. 22 two powerful groups of bandits 
were converging on the Nan -yang commandery (cf. map 7). The Troops from 
Sin-shi, from P’ing-lin, and from the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang drew near from the 
south. The Red Eyebrows approached from the east. As everyone knew, these 
bands of commoners for years had resisted and defeated the armies of Wang Mang. 
They had weakened the government and disorganized the administration over 
large parts of the country. Now they seemed to be converging on Nan-yang, These 
facts created an abnormal situation in the commandery. According to disposition 


*) By Wang Mang changed to Wei-ch’eng. This commandery was situated north of the Yellow 
River. 
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and temperament, the feelings of the people ranged from fear and resignation ta 
resentment and anger against the government which seemed to be responsible. 
Emotions ran high, and for the first time during Wang Mang’s reign conditions 
were psychologically and politically ripe for rebellion. In this way, the gentry was 
able to exploit the situation for its own purposes. Liu Po-sheng and his folio wera 
succeeded in capturing and channelling the big current of insurgents coming from 
the south. They were able to float on top of the wave and to benefit from its 
strength. This later cost Liu Po-sheng his neck but carried the Keng-shi Emperor 
to Ch’ang-an. The other even more powerful current, the Red Eyebrows, continued 
to flow separately. It also finally broke against Ch’ang-an, swept away the Keng- 
shi Emperor, petered out, and left room for Po-sheng’s brother, Siu, again to 
piece together the empire.^) 

In the chain of events we thus have arrived at the next to last link. Wang Mang’s 
death was a result of the rebellion in Nan-yang, and this revolt was in turn 
influenced and made possible by the unrest in the south and east. The rebellion 
of the gentry is secondary to the insurrection of the commoners. If we can find the 
reasons for this insurrection, we have found the ultimate explanation for the fall 
of Wang Mang. 

Before turning to the, discussion of this last problem, it should be pointed out 
that the insurrections in Hu-pei and Shan-tung, although powerful and historically 
decisive, by no means represent the sole examples of popular unrest. Thus, Wang 
Mang’s biography enumerates all the provinces which were harassed by bandits. 
They are: 


The events leading to the victory of Liu Siu can only be fetched here. In October of A. D. 23, 
he w€is able to get an independent commeuid north of the Yellow River. However, he soon found himself 
in the greatest of difficulties. The pretender Wang Lang ascended the throne in Han-tan (Ho-pei) on 
Jan. 16, 24, and Liu Siu had to flee for his life (cf. supra pp. 69 ff.). Gradually, Liu Siu defeated and 
finally killed Wang Lang, and in A. D. 25 the whole area north of the Yellow River was pcw^ified. This 
part of the empire was rich and prosperous. Hence, Liu Siu, being in control of this area, became a 
powerful figure. Finally, on Aug. 5, A. D. 25, he proclaimed himself emperor. In the meantime, the 
Keng-shi Emperor had made the fatal mistake of moving his capital to Ch’ang-€in. As long as a |K)werful 
dynasty easily could defend the roads leading to the Land Within the Passes, Ch’ang-an was the ideal 
capital. A weak government, however, was trapj>ed inside the passes, an easy victim for any intruder. 
Thus, when the Red Eyebrows in the beginning of A. D. 25 entered the passes, the power of the Keng- 
shi Emperor collapsed like a house of cards. While Emperor Kuang-wu (Liu Siu) gradually acquired 
the support of the leading members of the gentry, the Keng-shi Emperor found himself deserted by 
the very men who had helped him to the throne. He was forced to capitulate to the Red Eyebrows and 
finally was murdered by them. Kuang-wu, on the other hand, had proved himself an able politician 
and strategist who continued to let his enemies weaken themselves. Thus, when the Red Eyebrows, 
decimated through hunger and cold, again left the Land Within the Passes, they capitulated to Kuang- 
wu on March 15, A. D. 27, without even offering a battle. The civil war went on, and for more than 
one decade Kuang-wu fought to unite the empire. The outcome was no longer in question, but only 
after the defeat and death of his most formidable opponents, Wei Ao (t 33) and Kung-sun Shu (f 36), 
this goal w’as finally achieved. 
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The Ts’ing province 1 
The Sii province J 
The Yii province 
The King province 1 
The Yang province J 


HS 99 C: 5 b, 12 b, 17 a, 21 a 
HS 99 C: 15 a 
HS 99 C: 3 a 


Indicating these provinces on a map we obtain the picture given in map 8. 
Furthermore, apart from the major popular movements earlier discussed and the 
general statements about the unrest in the five provinces above, the HS in two 
additional cases gives detailed information. Under the year A. D. 17 it mentions 
the band of Kua-t’ien Yi from the Lin-huai commandery, operating in the Ch’ang- 
chou area^) of the K’uai-ki commandery (HS 99 3: 2 a). In A. D. 21 Kua-t’ien Yi 
was about to capitulate but died before he could carry out his intention. After his 
death, the banditry continued undiminished (HS 99 C: 13 a). For A. D. 21 another 
insurrection is mentioned, headed by Ch’i Chao-p’ing, a woman from the P’ing-yiian 
commandary. Her band operated along the lower parts of the Yellow River 
(HS 99 C: 14 a). 

All these movements, the Troops from Sin-shi, from P’ing-lin, from the Lower 
[Yang-tsi-] kiang, the Red Eyebrows, the bands of Kua-t’ien Yi, of Ch’i Chao-p’ing, 
and all the nameless groups of outlaws in the provinces of Ts’ing, Sii, Yii, King, 
and Yang, consisted of commoners and were led by commoners. They were 
originally not rebels, which constitutes a distinct difference between them and the 
gentry, who pursued a political goal. They were starving peasants who wished no 
more than to fill their stomachs. In this respect, the HS makes a highly 
illuminating statement. It says: 

^Previously, the Four Regions had become impoverished and depressed because of 
hunger and cold. The people arose and became bandits, and gradually they flocked 
together. Constantly they thought that when the harvest was ripe, they would be able to 
return to their districts and hamlets . . . They did not dare to invade and occupy cities 
and villages, but went about plundering to obtain food. Only when the day was finished 
they stopped.^ (HS 99 C: 14 b). 

When in A. D. 21 a high official fell into the hands of the bandits in the Yii 
province, they quite simply released him and escorted him to the nearest city 
(HS 99 C: 15 a). This clearly indicates that the insurgents were not primarily 
turned against the authorities. 

In this connection one point should be stressed which must have become 
apparent from the preceding description. The Red Eyebrows did not arise because 
of religious or superstitious reasons, and nothing indicates that they formed a 


*) Ch’ang-chou €w;cording to HS was the name of a park. Hu San-sing’s commentary to T’ung kien 
kang mu remarks that the later Ch’ang*chou prefecture, situated SVV of the present Wu hien, 
Kiang-su, was founded in this very area. Cf. HS 99 C: 2 a commentary. During the Republic, the 
Ch'ang-chou hien was abolished and joined to the Wu hien. 
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secret society as Sargents believes^). It is true that the people of Shan-tung, 
especially in the area of Ts’i, traditionally displayed a tendency to magical 
practices. Actually, the HHS mentions that one sorcerer from Ts’i was among the 
Red Eyebrows. It is furthermore by no means impossible that the Red Eyebrows 
later developed certain religious beliefs and practices. However, the texts offer no 
information on this point. 

Both HS and HHS make it perfectly clear that the peasants were starving and 
thus resorted to banditry. The question then is, why were they starving? Let us 
start with the assumption that the traditional view is correct, that all was due to 
Wang Mang’s ^reckless reforms^. We should thus go back to the beginning of this 
chapter*) and investigate which of these reforms could have directly affected the 
common people: 

The changes in coinage seem to have affected the farmers very little. As Dubs 
has pointed out, the farmers probably used very little money themselves. Those 
hit by the currency depreciation were above all the gentry and the merchants, 
who were often the same persons. 

The nationalization of gold affected the nobility and not the farmers. 

The abolition of slavery and the restriction of land holdings were a clear benefit 
to the poor and disagreeable to the gentry. Even if these reforms were withdrawn 
after two years, things were not worse for the farmers than they had been before. 

The income tax clearly affected farmers who had hunting, fishing and 
sericulture as subordinate sources of income. 

Among the monopolies on salt, iron, fermented liquor, coinage and products of 
mountains and marshes, only the monopoly on liquor was entirely new. As regards 
the monopoly on products of mountains and marshes, this included fishing, hunt- 
ing, and the collecting of honey, wood, etc. It already existed during Former Han, 
but seems then not to have included hunting, except of course in the imperial 
parks.*) The majority of the monopolies clearly affected mainly the merchants. 
Only the monopoly on the products of mountains and marshes placed a direct 
burden upon the farmers. 

The Five Equalizations were an attempt to stabilize the market. Dubs believes 
that it did not succed. However, even if this reform failed, the farmers were not 
worse off than before. 


The regulations of the salaries of the officials naturally affected the officials only. 

Dubs concludes that Wang Mang antagonized all classes in turn. It will seem, 
however, as though the gentry had considerably more reasons for discontent than the 
farmers. The latter were affected only by the income tax on hunting, fishing 
and sericulture and, theoretically speaking, by the monopolies on the products 
of mountains and marshes. Actually, it is obvious that the income tax in reality 

85. Sargent, p. 13, note 51. ^ ^ ^ ^ //ry! / 

*) Cf. supra pp. 85 ff. / 

») Cf. 74. Dubs, pp. 253—254. ^ / v ^ 
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was related to the monopoly, i. e. fishing and hunting were still permitted but 
subject to a special tax. As seen above, only the monopoly on hunting was really 
new. The burdens which Wang Mang’s government had placed on the farmers 
additional to the regulations of Former Han consequently amounted to no more 
than a tax on hunting and possibly on sericulture. 

Is it imaginable that these measures could have brought the farmers to starva- 
tion? The answer is clearly no. It seems utterly absurd to suppose that taxes on 
hunting and sericulture could have created such unbearable conditions for the 
farmers as to produce widespread and insurmountable banditry in great parts 
of the empire. To build a case against Wang Mang on such premises would be ^ | 
more than unreasonable. Besides, and this is important, if the above-mentioned 
taxes were the reason for the unrest, why then was this unrest restricted to five 
specific provinces? In the mountainous northwest of the empire, hunting was a 
much more important additional source of income for the farmers than, for instance, 
in the southern part of the Great Plain. The same is true of Si-ch’uan where, in 
addition, sericulture also flourished. Yet, these areas remained peaceful and the unrest 
was limited to the areas shown on map 8. It would be very illogical to believe that 
certain general regulations, affecting all farmers in one and the same way, created 
chaos in one part of the country but did not even make a stir in the other. 

The reason for the uprising of the farmers must have been something other 
than the reforms of Wang Mang. There must have been a factor which affected 
the above-mentioned provinces especially and Shan-tung, the center of the greatest 
unrest, specifically, creating famine in these parts of the empire but not in the others. 

My study has convinced me that this factor was the change of the 
course of Yellow River.^) 

Some years ago I wrote an article about the census of China.*) In this I postulat- 
ed on the basis of the population map for A. D. 140, drawn in accordance with 
the census taken during that year,*) that the change of the course of the Yellow 
River was a much greater event and catastrophe than so far had been realized. 
Previously, all that was known was the statement of the HS (99 B: 18 a) that the 


*) Wu King-ch’ao, in hia article Si Han ti kie ki chi tu (Ts’ing-hua Journal, no. 10, 1935, pp. 587 — 
629), remarks (pp. 624 — 629) that the primary reason for the fall of Wang Mang was natural calamities. 
He considers the second most important reason for the anti- Wang Mcuig movement to be the campaigns 
which Wang Mang carried out against the Hiung-nu in the north and the Yi in the southwest. Wu 
mentions several floods and droughts specifically but does not bring up any major calamity resulting 
from the flooding of the Yellow River. 

As regards the cost of the campaigns, these expenditures might have been some burden for the 
population, but it seems out of question that it influenced the situation at large. The Chinese govern- 
ment always freed from taxes prefectures hit by calamities, and the people in the flooded areas were 
therefore hardly affected by any im{K)sts. Furthermore, by mobilizing, clothing and feeding men from 
these areas, the government ckitually to some extent might have relieved the famine. 

*) 64. Bielenstein. 

•) Quoted in the geographical chapters of the HHS (chi 19 — 23). Cf. 64. Bielenstein, plate HI. 
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Yellow River in A. D. 11 broke its dikes in the Wei commandery and flooded several 
commanderies from the Ts’ing-ho commandery eastwards. This means that the 
river no longer bent northwards on the Great Plain and emptied near present 
T’ien-tsin but instead had its mouth in about the same area were it today flows 
into the Yellow Sea. However, the population map for A. D. 140 revealed the 
highly interesting fact that a broad belt of considerably reduced population 
str^hed southeastwards to the Huai River from the very point where the Yellow 
River had started its new course. I therefore concluded: nit looks as if the river 
at the beginning turned southeast whereby large parts of the plain were flooded*.^) 
This observation was at that time entirely founded on the population records. I 
knew of no textual evidence to confirm the picture rendered by the map. How- 
ever, I had arrived at the conclusion that the population records investigated, 
contrary to the general opinion, were of considerable accuracy, and I believed 
that inferences drawn from comparison of the different population maps constituted 
a means of obtaining historical facts. I did not know how long the dikes had 
remained unrepaired, but pointed out that it must have been a question of consider- 
able time. Earlier, in 132 B. C. the Yellow River had broken its dikes in exactly 
the same area where the catastrophe occured in A. D. 11 Then also a branch of 
the river had wandered astray across the plain and flowed into the Huai River. 
Chavannes says in this connection: »C’est & cette date de 132 avant J.-C. que, pour 
la premiere fois, le Hoang-ho vint momentan^ment se jeter dans la riviere Hoai.*) 
This event was of much smaller magnitude than the following one. However, 
this flood too left its scar. The map for A. D. 2®) shows a clear though small gap 
in the concentration of people southeastwards from the place of the breakage.^) 
As the dikes were not repaired before 109 B. C., I concluded, that if even the power- 
ful Emperor Wu needed 23 years to have the dikes repaired, there was every reason 
to believe that in the case of the considerably greater catastrophe of A. D. 11, 
when furthermore the political situation was unstable, the repair work would have 
been delayed for ^several decades^.®) 

On the basis of the population maps of A. D. 2 and 140 I furthermore drew 
the inference that the earlier part of the Later Han period witnessed a migration 
of people from northern China to southern China. This was indicated by the fact 
that the decrease of population in the north to a great extent was balanced by an 
increase in the south. This increase was so enormous that in Hu-nan, Kiang-si, 
and Kuang-tung the population quadrupled from A. D. 2 to 140. Obviously, the 
reason could not be solely an increased birth-rate. Neither was it possible that 
the large decrease in the north was solely due to increased mortality. The conclusion 

*) Op. cit., p. 140. 

*) 68. Chavannes, III: 2, p. 525, note 6. 

*) 64. Bielenstein, plate U. 

*) Ibid. p. 140. 

») Ibid. p. 141. 
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was unayoidable that a migration had occured. Additional evidence for this migra- 
tion was rendered by a detailed comparison of the average number of members 
per household (m/h figure) in the different parts of the country.^) 

Since I wrote this article, I have discovered passages in the HHS which furnish 
the textual evidence so far lacking. Under the year A. D. 70 the HHS states that 
in the 4th month (May) the repair of the Pien [canal] was completed (2: 13 a). 
Emperor Ming inspected the work in person and issued the following edict: 

2: 13 b— 14 a. i>On the day yi-yu (April 8) an edict said: ’Since the dikes of the Pien 
canal were burst, more than 60 years have passed. In addition, for some years since then, 
the rainfall did not follow the seasons. The currents of the Pien canal encroached eastwards. 
Day after day and month after month it became worse. The old places of the water gates 
were all in the middle of the river. Vast waves overflowed widely. No one could fathom 
the boundaries of the [former] shores. It was so vast, with an endless perspective, that 
one could not distinguish the main lines from the secondary ones. 

Now, the greater part of the people of the Yen and Yii [provinces] have much suffered 
from the evil of the flood. Thereupon they have said*) that the emperor did not put 
first the anxiety of the people but exceedingly promoted other works. Moreover, some 
considered that if the currents of the [Yellow] River enter the Pien [canal], the Yu and Ki 
[provinces]*) receive profit. Therefore it has been said: Tf the left dike is strong, then 
the right dike suffers. If the left and right [dikes] both are strong, then the area down- 
stream suffers; so it is better to let the water go as it wants to and order the people to live 
on highly situated places. [In that way] the state could put a stop to the expenditures 
of damming [the water], and the Hundred Clans would no longer run the risk of drowning.* 
[However,] the consultants did not agree; the southerners and northerners argued differently 
so that We did not know whom to follow and that for a long time nothing was decided. 

Now that [the workers] have built dikes and repaired the canal, cut off the water and 
established locks, the [Yellow] River and the Pien [canal] flow separated and are again 
in their old beds. North of the T’ao hill^) one gradually approaches rich soil. Therefore 
[We] have sacrificed excellent jade and pure sacrificial animals to worship the Spirits 
of the [Yellow] River. Eastwards [We] have passed the junction of the Lo [River with 
the Yellow River], admiring the merit of Yii*). Now, the things which suit the Five 
[Varieties] of the Soil have reverted to their correct appearance. The fields below the shores 
of [the Yellow] River and the Pien canal shall be given to poor people, and the gentry 
must not be enabled to secure their profit. So we may continue the procedure of the Epochal 
Exemplar®) at Hu-tsi^).*» 

*) Cf. op. cit. pp. 142 ff. 

*) Instead of the Ki ku ko edition writes Q . 

•) Situated north of the river €ind thus outside the flooded area. 

*) The T’ao hill was situated SW of the prefecture of Ting-t’ao. Cf. HS 28 A: 2: 38 b. This city during 
Han was the capital of the Tsi-yin commcuidery and situated 4 li NW of the present hien with the same 
name, Shan-tung. 

•) This legendary emperor is 8uppK)8ed to have regulated the waters. 

•) I. e. Emperor Wu (140 — 87). 

’) In 132 B. C. the Yellow River had broken its dikes at Hu-tsl. This was the ncune of a dike situated 
in the P’u-yang prefecture. The P’u-yang prefecture during Han belonged to the Tung commandery 
and was situated S of the present hien with the same ncune, Ho-ncm. The break of 132 B. C. was repaired 
in 109 B. C. when Emperor Wu personcdly visited the place. Cf. 72. Dubs, II, p. 90; 68. Chavannes, 
IH: 2, pp. 625 ff. 
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This edict is very important as it refers to the Pien canal, connecting the Yellow 
River with the Huai River, which is mentioned nowhere in Wang Mang’s biography. 
The text of the edict makes it clear that the Yellow River ran off its course and 
that a great part of its water entered the Pien canal. This canal of course could 
not hold all the water, and thus huge areas on both sides of it were inundated. 
People obviously drowned in considerable numbers, while others had to evacuate 
the area. Only in »highly situated)) places there was no danger. The government was 
unable to cope with the immense problem of flood control, and for decades nothing 
was accomplished. For instance, in A. D. 34 the prefect of the Yang-wu prefec- 
ture^), Chang Si, memorialized that it was a long time since the Yellow River had 
broken its dikes and that something had to be done. Emperor Kuang-wu there- 
upon gave orders to regulate the river. However, another prefect, L#o Tsiin, of 
the Tsun-yi prefecture*), also handed in a memorial and pointed out that the flood 
control was no longer urgent. He declared that only few people remained in the area 
once hit by the catastrophe and that for them the fields were more than sufficient. 
The emperor accepted his point of view and discontinued the work (76,106: 5b). 
Thus, it was not until A. D. 70 that the government finally put an end to the 
inundation. The HHS describes how this was done. In A. D. 69 the court seriously 
started to discuss how to impound the water. Consequently Wang King was called 
to an audience. He was a famous engineer who was especially interested in water 
control. Already he had given proof of his ability. Wang King gave clear and 
competent answers to the questions of the emperor, and as a result of this he 
was put in charge of the work. In the summer of the same year he started to repair 
the dikes along the Yellow River from the Yung-yang prefecture*) all the way east- 
wards to the sea. Each 10th li he constructed a water gate in order to regulate 
the water-level. One year later, in the spring of A. D. 70, the work was completed. 
Emperor Ming inspected it personally and issued the edict quoted above (76,106: 
5 b- 6a). 

The description of the reconstruction makes it clear that the main work was 
carried out along the Yellow River. However, the court discussion in A. D. 69 
as well as the edict of A. D. 70 refer to the reparing of the Pien canal. This looks 
at first sight like a contradiction, but it is only an apparent one. As already pointed 
out by Hu San-sing^) and Hu Fei-ming®), the crucial point was the control of the 
Yellow River. As soon as its southern dikes had been restored, all the water had 
to go eastwards to the sea, and no surplus water could any longer enter the Pien 


*) The Yang-wu prefecture during Han belonged to the Ho-nan commandery and was situated 28 
li SE of the present hien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

•) The Tsdn-yi prefecture during Han belonged to the Ch’en-liu commandery and was situated 
NW of the present K’ai-feng hien, Ho-nan. 

•) Situated 17 li SW of the present Jung-ts’e hien, Ho-nan. 

♦) Cf. HHS 2 Kiao pu. 

*) 76,106 Kiao pu, 
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canal. This automatically reduced the water level in the Pien canal to the 
normal, and the enormous inundations along its course ceased to exist. 

The Pien canal connected the Yellow River with the Huai River, stretching from 
northwest to southeast. It had been built mainly for the transport of commodities 
and was of great importance for the supplying of Lo-yang. The Chung kuo ku kin 
ti ming ta ts’i tien (p. 395) describes the course of this canal in detail and adds a 
very important remark: when during Yuan times the Yellow 
River changed its course to emerge south of the Shan- 
tung peninsula, its new bed was identical with the 
former Pien canal. This is the last evidence we need. It is obvious that 
the Pien canal was built following the lowest portions of the Great Plain, the very 
same area through which the Yellow River would automatically flow if it ever 
changed its course southwards. This happened in the case described above and 
again for instance during Mongol times. 

The technical causes of the changes of the Yellow River are very simple. The river 
carries a great amount of silt, so much in fact that the water runs muddy. The silt 
consists mostly of yellow loess and sand which is in its turn the reason for the name 
of the river. The mud is slowly deposited on the river bottom, and very gradually 
the bed gets filled. After the filling process has reached a certain level, the danger 
of floods becomes imminent and in fact unavoidable. Even if the dikes had formed 
a continous barrier and were in good repair, which was rarely the case, the height 
of these dikes could not be raised indefinitely. With mathematical certainty the 
moment came when the river would run off its track. When it takes its new course, 
however, the water has not yet a bed. Instead, on a broad front it floods great 
parts of the plain. It takes a long time for the mass of water to dig itself a new bed, 
and even then the floods continue as long as dikes do not restrain the river. This 
chain of events repeats itself monotonously all through the history of China. The 
earliest historical record of such an event is the one of 132 B.C. That time the flood 
was of minor extent and was relatively soon brought under control. The second 
occasion, and this time a catastrophe, is the one discussed above. 

The edict of A. D. 70 furnishes another point of interest. It states that the destruc- 
tion of the Pien canal occurred more than 60 years earlier. This, according to Chinese 
practice, means that the number of years that had elapsed was more than 60 but 
less than 70. Coimting backwards from A. D. 70, the catastrophe must therefore 
have occured at the latest in A. D. 10 and at the earliest in A. D. 2. This at first 
sight seems quite strange, as the HS (99 B: 18 a) mentions the break of the dikes 
under A. D. 11. However, and this is important, the HS says nothing whatsoever 
about the branch of the river which went southeastwards, joined the Huai River 
and put parts of the Great Plain under water. It merely states that the Yellow River 
flooded several commanderies from the Ts’ing-ho commandery eastwards. 
What is the explanation? Did the authors of the HS simply forget to mention half 
of the story, and is the edict mistaken in saying »more than 60 years)>? Let us 
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answer the second question first. The edict is not mistaken. The biography of the 
engineer Wang King affords corroborating evidence. It says: ^Previously, in the 
time of Emperor P’ing, the [Yellow] River and the Pien [canal] burst open and 
made destructiom (76, 106: 6 b). Emperor P’ing ascended the throne in 1 B. C. 
and died on February 3, A. D. 6. Thus, the figure given in the edict is correct, and 
the year of the flood in the southeast can be limited to A. D. 2, 3, 4, 5, or possibly 
the beginning of 6. Yet, why is this event not mentioned in the pen ki of Emperor 
P’ing nor anywhere else in the HS? 

The principal answer to this has already been given in my article about the portents 
of the HS^). All unnatural phenomena, including floods, were theoretically regarded 
as warnings from Heaven to the ruler because of bad government. However, in 
practice such phenomena were not all reported to the emperor. Instead they were 
memorialized by high officials only when these had real or imagined reasons for 
being dissatisfied with the government. In this way, the memorializing of unnatural 
phenomena constituted a form of indirect criticism which was the more convenient 
as it could not be punished. If some high official felt like expressing his dissatis- 
faction with the state of affairs, he only had to look through the records of the 
various departments in the capital in order to find a suitable portent for his memo- 
rial. Hn choosing from among the calamities the officials did not follow any fixed 
rules. They simply took what was at hand at the moment or what seemed most 
useful^.*) The important thing is that only these memorialized portents were included 
in the history, which makes any list of unnatural phenomena derived from the 
history drastically incomplete. It is therefore utterly impossible on the basis of 
the recorded portents to reconstruct and interpret the actual and successive occurr- 
ence of floods as well as of droughts, famines, rainfall, earthquakes and all the 
other ^unnatural phenomena^. As for the change of the course of the Yellow River, 
the following has obviously occurred: In A. D. 11 some official expres- 
sed indirect criticism against the government by refer- 
ring to the break of the dike during this year. An ear- 
lier and larger catastrophe is not mentioned in the HS 
because it so happened that no official chose this 
eventas a subject for a memorial. 

What really happened is this: during the reign of Emperor P’ing, the Yellow 
River flooded parts of the Great Plain by sending a branch into the Huai River. 
In A. D. 11 new breaks occurred and the river inundated also eastwards. Other 
breaks might very well have taken place in the years between. Thus, during a 
number of years a series of catastrophes occurred. As a result the Yellow River 
changed its course, and instead of its former course with the mouth near present 
T’ien-tsin it now formed two new branches emerging immediately north and south 
of the Shan-tung peninsula. 

65. Bielenstein. 

•) Op. cit., p. 142. 
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The results obtained throw an interesting light on the technique of historical 
writing. One has clearly to understand why the historian incorporated .certain 
material into his history. In the present case, he was interested in floods not from 
their aspect as national disasters, but only as unnatural phenomena memorialized 
against the emperor. Thus, much is excluded from the history simply because it 
fell outside the scope of historical writing. It might offhand be expected that the 
historian should have devoted pages to the description of a catastrophe which he 
certainly never could have overlooked. Yet he is silent. Only indirectly are we 
able to establish what really did happen. This emphasizes the fact that much 
must have occurred in Chinese history which had far-reaching consequences t(jit 
was never recorded by the historians. 

A result of the flood was the great internal migration from the north to the south. 
It was the involuntary, second stage of the colonization of Southern China after 
the forced colonization during the Ts’in dynasty (221 — 207). The routes of migra- 
tion are clearly visible on the map.^) The people to a considerable extent evacuated 
the devastated areas of the Yen, Yu and Sii provinces and migrated southwards 
along two different, distinct routes. One group left the Great Plain in a southwest- 
ward direction, passed through the boundary between the Ts’in-ling-shan and 
Huai-shan, crossed the Nan-yang commandery, entered the Nan- and Kiang-hia 
commanderies, passed the Yang-tsi River, and continued southwards along the Siang- 
kiang. The other group migrated on the Great Plain in a southeasterly direction 
until it reached the Yang-tsi close to its estuary. One branch of the refugees crossed 
the river and was drawn to the fertile plains in southern Kiang-su and around the 
Hang-chou Gulf in Che-kiang. The other branch went along the northern bank of 
the Yang-tsi to the area north of the Po-yang Lake, crossed the river and continued 
southwards through Kiang-si along the Kan-kiang (cf. map 9).*) Thus, the Huai- 
shan functioned as a divider, splitting the migrating people into two groups which 
passed the mountain range on either side. 

A migration of the type described is obviously a very gradual process. Everything 
points to the fact that in the later part of Wang Mang’s regime the greater part of 
the refugees on both migration routes had reached no further .than the areas around 
the Yang-tsi, while only minor contingents had already crossed this river. The 
refugees wandered slowly, and wherever they stayed for a while, they increased the 
population and became an economic burden to the government and the people. 
In this way, the migration gave birth not only to ill-feelings and discord but also 
to famine, affecting the wandering people themselves and others as weU. 

If we now compare maps 8 and 9, we discover the important fact that the 
banditry of the commoners occurred in exactly the re- 
gions which were affected by the migration. Leaving Shan- 
tung aside for a moment, the texts as shown above make the remark that the Sii, 

64. Bielenstein, plate III. 

•) Cf. also op. cit., pp. 136 — 137, 144. 
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Yii, King, and Yang provinces were harassed by bandits. In addition to this general 
statement, the HS and HHS, as already described in detail, mention two peasant 
insurrections. One of them were the Troops from Sin-shi and from the Lower 
[Yang-tsi-] kiang in the Kiang-hia commandery, the other was the group which 
operated directly south of the Yang-tsi estuary under Kua-t’ien Yi. In all these 
cases, the resemblance between the maps is clearly too close to be a mere coincidence. 
If the regions of banditry coincide in detail with the areas through which the 
impoverished and starving peasants migrated, it is obvious that the flood is the 
primary factor and the migration and banditry the secondary. This in itself is 
pr(jpf enough. However, it is corroborating and uncontradictory evidence that 
Kua-t’ien Yi who in A.D. 17 operated south of the Yang-tsi estuary, was a native 
of the Lin-huai commandery (HS 99 C: 2 a). This was exactly the commandery, 
situated south of the Shan-tung peninsula, through which the new branch of the 
Yellow River emptied into the sea. 

Let us now turn to the Red Eyebrows on the Shan-tung peninsula. Here the 
situation was considerably worse than in the other parts of China. The people on 
the Great Plain, who had fled from the water and found themselves south of the 
inundated areas, were at least in a position to migrate. This was not the case in 
Shan-tung. The Yellow River had formed two new branches, shackling the 
peninsula between its arms. These branches were not rivers in the normal sense 
of the word, but vast and almost impenetrable regions under water. Huge numbers 
of people were caught between these arms and unable to get away. Their only 
escape was to pour into the more highly situated and therefore safe parts of Shan- 
tung. In this way, the peninsula was fa6ed with an enormous problem of displaced 
persons, insoluble, as it was impossible to get rid of them. In times of famine, every 
government in China was in the habit of distributing food to the starving people, 
and for this reason storehouses existed in the various parts of the empire. How- 
ever, no storehouses would have been sufficient to feed great masses of displaced 
persons indefinitely. During the first years it was probably possible to give at least 
some relief, but the situation grew gradually worse and worse. The famine became 
more pressing with every year, affecting not only the fugitives themselves but also 
the sedentary farmers. After this famine had reached a certain point, the starving 
people reacted in the way they have always done. They formed small bands and 
took by force whatever they could get. In the course of the years these bands 
joined into bigger and bigger units until finally the Red Eyebrows emerged as a 
large and almost undefeatable band. In the end, the food-supplies were entirely 
exhausted. Shan-tung became too small for the Red Eyebrows, and they were 
forced to evacuate the peninsula. It is interesting to observe that in doing so they 
did not choose the shortest way but turned southwards around the area of the worst 
inundation. Afterwards they did not take their course along the routes of migration 
southwards because they were an organized group on the verge of gaining political 
importance. They therefore marched against the capital. Again it is a corrobo- 
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rating evidence that three leaders of the Red Eyebrows, Sii Siian, Sie Lu and 
Yang Yin explicitly are stated to have been natives of the Tung-hai commandery 
(HHS 11,41: 9 a). This commandery was situated in southern Shan-tung, imme- 
diately north of the new branch of the Yellow River. — Finally, as regards the 
insurrection of commoners led by the woman Ch’i Chao-p’ing, it is no coincidence 
that she operated along the branch of the Yellow River whioh had been formed 
north of Shan-tung. 

One final point of interest should be discussed. In Shan-tung and along the 
routes of migration the situation only gradually grew worse. It took years for the 
food reserves to become entirely exhausted, and for bands to begin to flock together 
and merge into larger and larger units. Also, the farther away from the break, 
the more often were people able to evacuate in time. They saved at least some 
of their property which helped them for a while to keep away starvation. Things 
were different in the region which bordered on the Yellow River and took the full 
force of the flood. The HS states that the dikes were broken in the Wei com- 
mandery. However, only a tiny stretch on the southern shore of the Yellow River 
was concerned. 90 % of the Wei commandery were safely situated on the northern 
side of the river. The area which really border^ on the Yellow River and suffered 
earlier and more directly than others was the Tung commandery.^) If people sud- 
denly lose everything they have and famine hovers over the country, it is reason- 
able to suppose that they will readily follow a leader who is able to channel their 
anger and grief in a suitable direction. Is it therefore surprising that precisely in 
this commandery Chai Yi rebelled in A. D. 7? His is the only one of the earlier 
revolts which obtained support from the common people and for a considerable 
time constituted a danger to the government. Again the relation of events seems 
too direct to be a mere coincidence. Although in this case cause and effect cannot 
be proved with absolute certainty, all probability speaks for a connection. 

Thus, every piece of the puzzle falls into place. We can safely conclude that 
the ultimate reason for the fall of Wang Mang was the 
change of the course of the Yellow River. 

The census of A. D. 2 shows that ca. 28 million people were settled south of the 
Yellow River in the area which later was affected by the flood.*) This means that 
a greater part, about half of the total population, suffered from the catastrophe 
than would have been the case in later periods when the population was more 
evenly distributed throughout the empire. To cope with a problem of such magni- 
tude was far beyond the capacity of Wang Mang’s government; and what is more, 
any other kind of government would have failed in the same way. The situation 
became gradually worse, and the famine, often mentioned in our sources, affected 
wider and wider circles of people. Hence, the final show-down was unavoidable. 
It is true that Wang Mang seems not to have understood the full scale of the 

*) Cf. map 2. 

*) Cf. supra p. 93. 
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tragedy. He did not realize that the unrest of the commoners was no rebellion but 
the result of the ever increasing scarcity of food. The starving peasants originally 
wanted nothing but to fill their stomachs then and there, not to overthrow an emperor 
who resided in the nebulous distance. Wang Mang tried to put down the unrest 
by force of arms, an attempt which from the beginning was doomed to failure.^) 
If we can believe the HS, he did not trust the officials who tried to give him the 
true picture. For instance, when Fei King in A. D. 18 was appointed Shepherd of 
the King province, he was received in audience and asked by the emperor what 
plans he had for his future administration. Fei King answered that he would lend 
oxen, seed and food to the people and exempt them from taxes. In this way he 
hoped to pacify the province. Wang Mang disapproved of this programme and 
dismissed him from office (HS 99 C: 3 a). Or, after having described that the Red 
Eyebrows were no rebels but had flocked together because of hunger,*) the HS 
adds: »But Wang Mang in the end did not understand the cause of it» (HS 99 C:14 b). 
By choosing another policy, Wang Mang might have been able to delay the end, 
but he never could have evaded it entirely. I believe that the change of the Yellow 
River whose consequences affected half of the population a priori decided his fate, 
and that no government measures could have altered this fact. 

Our initial question, why did Wang Mang fall?», has thus been answered. The 
chain of events starts with the change of the course of the Yellow River, a natural 
disaster which could not have been prevented and therefore was no one’s fault. 
The people evacuated the affected areas, migrated southwards or were cut off on 
the Shan-tung peninsula. Wherever they passed, they became an economic burden, 
and unrest sprang up along the routes of migration as well as on the peninsula. 
Gradually the bands increased and were able to defeat the government armies. 
The Troops from Sin-shi and from the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang marched north- 
wards from Hu-pei. The Red Eyebrows evacuated Shan-tung and moved west- 
wards. Nan-yang, situated at the point on which these forces seemed to converge, 
witnessed a rebellion of the local gentry, led by members of the Liu clan, the 
imperial family of Former Han. These rebels were capable of exploiting the popular 
unrest for their own purposes. On the crest of the wave they were carried against 
Ch’ang-an. Further secondary rebellions broke out, and Wang Mang’s dynasty 
fell with him. 

This being the case, it becomes evident that Wang Mang’s reform activities had 
little to do with his fall. It has been customary to put all the blame on these re- 
forms. However, this results from a misimderstanding of the situation which. 


q I do not agree with 40. Lii Si-mien, I, pp. 222, 224, 227, who remarks that Wang Mang did not 
understand how to use soldiers and that this was a reason for his fall. Wang Mang had shown himself 
an able strategist during the rebellion of Chai Yi in A. D. 7. However, towards the last years of his reign 
no armies possibly could have supressed the unrest of the starving people. 

*) Cf. supra p. 143. 
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ironically enough, seems to have been shared by none other than Wang Mang 
himself. Thus, in A. D. 22 he abolished all the remaining reforms (HS 99 C: 19 a 
— 19 b). However, such a measure could not stop the menace of the Red Eyebrows 
nor the bandits from Hu-pei, simply because their rise had nothing to do with these 
reforms. Wang Mang’s step probably pleased the gentry greatly, but at that time 
the gentry was not a decisive factor. 

Several of Wang Mang’s reforms had affected the gentry from the very beginning. 
Nevertheless this impact was never strong enough to provoke open disobedience. 
One family, of course, had graver reasons than the others to hate Wang Mang, the 
dethroned Liu clan. Its members had been deprived of their feudal rank and were 
barred from official position and influence. They lived as junkers on their estates 
and resented this fact. Hence, it is not surprising that they (but few others) were 
involved in the conspiracies against Wang Mang. This becomes evident from a 
comparison of the different gentry rebellions: 


6 

7 

9 


A. D.: 

? 

A. D.: 
A. D.: 


20 A. D.: 

21 A. D.: 

22 A. D.: 


Rebellion of Liu Ch’ung. 

Rebellion of Liu Ts’eng and Liu Kuei. 

Rebellion of Chai Yi in favour of Liu Sin. 

Plot of Chang Ch’ung in favour of the Liu clan. 
Rebellion of Liu K’uai. 

Plot of Liu Tu. 

Plot of Ma-shi K’iu. 

Plot of Li Yen in favour of the Liu clan. 
Rebellion of Liu Po-sheng and others. 


Of the rebellions which actually broke out, all but one were led by members of 
the Liu family, and the remaining one under Chai Yi was in favour of this clan. 
The rest of the gentry made no moves. Obviously, the reason for this was the fact 
that the ruling class, en bloc, had no choice but to accept Wang Mang as emperor. 
The only means of maintaining its position was through access to office. The Liu 
clan was cut off and bitter, but that was no reason for the rest of the gentry, for 
its sake, to risk their necks and their own places at the flesh-pots. Hence the mem- 
bers of the Liu clan were isolated, and the government had little trouble in putting 
down their earlier revolts. 

The table above gives another clue to the situation: Wang Mang ascended the 
throne in A. D. 9. He was killed in A. D. 23. From A. D. 10 to 19 not a single attempt 
was undertaken to overthrow him. This indicates that whatever the ruling class 
might have thought about Wang Mang’s reforms, it was still to its advantage to 
remain obedient, and even the Liu clan for one decade abstained from revolts. 
Hence, if the gentry harboured resentment against the emperor, these feelings were 
not strong enough to call forth insurrection. Only when the Liu clan, thanks to 
the unrest of the commoners, was able to make its come-back, and the imminent 
fall of Wang Mang was obvious to all, did the gentry families sensibly swing over 
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to the victorious camp in order to keep their place in the sun. It is quite probable 
that they welcomed the change. Yet, they were not active themselves to bring it 
about nor would they have deserted Wang Mang if his power had remained intact. 

It would be welcome if this picture of Wang Mang’s rule could be corroborated. 
One way of doing this is furnished by the portents recorded during Wang Mang’s 
rule. As discussed in the article^) already mentioned, and repeated in this chapter, the 
high officials had a means of criticizing the emperor and his government indirectly 
by memorializing the occurrence of unnatural phenomena. These phenomena were 
regarded as portents, warning from Heaven of bad rule, and hence the officials in 
question could not be punished for drawing attention to them. As a rule, the 
officials memorialized real events. Only when no unnatural phenomenon was at 
hand did the temptation arise of inventing a portent, if the reasons for criticism 
seemed strong enough. In this way, during the rule of the Empress, n^e Lii, (187 — 
180) an eclipse was memorialized which actually had never occurred. However, it 
was a dangerous thing to do, because if such a fraud was detected, the culprit could 
be fairly sure of his execution. In case unnatural phenomena were lacking, it was 
therefore more sensible to manufacture a »portent» rather than only to pretend 
that it had occurred. To this category probably belong the frequent ^visitations 
of fire» in different parts of the imperial palaces. 

From the average number of portents per year for each successive reign it is 
possible to see the strength of the indirect criticism directed against the various 
emperors. I believe that I have proved this fact already in the above-mentioned 
paper. However, since the article was published, I have found two passages in 
the HS and HHS respectively which clearly confirm that portents were used for 
indirect criticism. I take advantage of the opportunity here to present this further 
evidence. 

When Emperor P’ing had ascended the throne, Wang Mang feared competition 
from the emperor’s mother, the concubine n4e Wei, and her two brothers, Wei Pao 
and Wei Hiian. He therefore exiled them to the Chung-shan kingdom, situated in 
the northern part of the Great Plain. Wang Mang’s son, Wang Yii, believed that 
this would lead to complicatioiiS after Emperor P’ing had grown up. He dreaded 
that the Wei clan would come to power, and that this would be the end of his own 
family. When he saw that no amount of reasoning would persuade his father, he 
discussed the situation with his teacher, Wu Chang, and his brother-in-law, Lii 
K’uan. They decided together to manufacture a portent in order to frighten Wang 
Mang. Lii K’uan was supposed by night to smear blood on the gate of Wang Mang’s 
residence. Wu Chang thereupon should draw attention to this fact and quote 
parallels from history. The plot was discovered, and the conspirators died in prison 
(HS 99 A: 16 a- 16 b). 

The other instance is from the HHS: 


') 65. Bielenstein. 
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83,113:6 b— 7 a. Yen Kuang was an old friend of Liu Siu since they had studied 
together in the capital. After the latter had become emperor, he made enquiries for Yen 
Kuang which for some time remained without result. Finally, Yen Kuang one day 
appeared at an inn in the capital where the emperor visited him in person. Another day 
he was called to an audience during which the emperor talked about old times: )>The 
emperor persuasively asked [Yen] Kuang and said: ’How would it be if We did as in 
old times?’ [Yen Kuang] answered and said: ’Your Majesty exaggerates concerning the 
past’. Consequently they lay down together. [Yen] Kuang put his foot upon the sto- 
mach of the emperor. The following day, the Grand Astrologer memorialized that a 
strange star had transgressed [the constellation of] the Imperial Throne in extreme haste. 
The emperor laughed and said: ’We only have slept together with [Our] old friend Yen 
TsMing^)’». 

These examples make it clear, not only that the memorializing of portents was 
used as a means to express criticism and to influence the emperors, but also that 
this was clearly understood by at least Kuang-wu and probably by other emperors 
as well. 

Let us now look at the indirect criticism expressed during the rules of Emperors 
Ai, P’ing, and Wang Mang.*) For this matter I reproduce and continue fig. 2 of my 
article®) (cf. p. 158). It should be emphasized that the curve reveals the strength of 
the indirect criticism expressed by the high dignitaries during each reign. However, 
if this criticism is about equally strong during two different reigns, this does not 
indicate that the unsatisfactory state of affairs was also of about the same magni- 
tude. If for instance a development very gradually turns to the worse, people have 
a tendency to get used to this without being spurred to an outburst of sudden and 
vehement criticism. In this respect the different points of the curve are therefore 
hardly comparable. Instead, the curve reveals the stability of government under 
the successive emperors. The more criticism there was expressed, the more the 
machinery of state creaked in its operation. 

The curve reveals that indirect criticism rapidly increased after the death of 
Emperor Siian. During Emperor Yiian’s reign, criticism reached the next highest 
point so far during the dynasty. This point was surpassed under his successor 
Ch’eng. Then, under Emperor Ai, the curve reached its peak. No ruler of Former 
Han attracted such vehement opposition as he. The reason is clearly discernible 
from the historical records. Ai was the most degenerate ruler of the whole dynasty 
and allowed himself to be guided in his policy by his homosexual tendency. 
Bisexuality was not a rare occurrence among the emperors of China, as for instance 
can be seen from the description above of Liu Siu’s meeting with his friend. But 
so far it never had happened that an emperor had appointed his catamite to 


TsI-ling was the style of Yen Kuang. 

*) The 3 year reign of Liu Ying, the Young Prince, hew been added to the rule of Weuig Memg as he 
was in complete control of the government during this time. 

*) Cf. 65. Bielenstein, p. 133. 
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The total number of recorded portents (except eclipses) / year for each reign. 


the highest offices of state. Emperor Ai actually made Timg Hien Commander-in- 
chief and showered rewards on him. It came to the point that the dying emperor 
tried to cede the throne to his favorite. Hence, it is not suprising that the Confucian 
ministers, driven by moral indignation, protested against the rule of an incompetent 
and licentious playboy. The death of Emperor Ai was aTelief to the high officials, 
and immediately the indirect criticism fell off considerably. It should be 
remembered that Wang Mang during the major part of Emperor Ai’s rule was out 
of favour, but that he was firmly back in power under Emperor "P’ing. This did 
not prevent the indirect criticism from being less than it had been since the death 
of Emperor Yiian. Hence, after the return of Wang Mang, the stability of the 
government increased considerably. After he had thrown all pretence overboard 
and ascended the throne in his own right, the criticism grew to some extent. 
However, it stayed far below the peak reached under Emperor Ai. The conclusion 
therefore must be that the indirect criticism under Wang Mang, while certainly 

') Because of special reasons explained in the article, the eclipses are used for a separate curve. If 
the eclipses were added, the general course of the curve would not be affected. 
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The portents memorialized against Wang Mang. 


not low, still represented a considerable improvement since the days of Emperor 
Ai, and that the government was not more unstable than it had been during the 
time of Emperor Ch’eng. In fact, psychologically speaking, the situation ought to 
have been better. Emperor Ch’eng’s rule was situated »uphill» on the curve when 
the discontent gradually grew stronger. Wang Mang’s rule is situated )>downhill)> 
when the administration felt relieved after the degeneracy and corruption of 
Emperor Ai. Actually, since Wang Mang held all power under Emperor P’ing, he 
also deserves the credit of the improvement during this time. 

It has occurred to me that it might be possible to go one step further. One could 
take the portents memorialized against Wang Mang, during the ))rule» of Liu Ying 
as well as under his own government and set them down in the form of a graph, one 
vertical bar for each year during which any portents are mentioned. In this way, 
the higher the bar, the more the indirect criticism that was conveyed during the 
year in question. 

As regards the smaller of the bars, attempts at finding the specific reasons for 
these would of course be fruitless. It is, however, interesting to observe that during 
some of the years the officials became more vehement in their disagreement with 
the government than usual, i. e. in A. D. 9, 14, 16, 20, and 22. These are not isolated 
incidents of disapproval but the outflow of a strong and repeated discontent with 
specific government measures, and here there might be a chance to discover the 
cause of the criticism. As for the bar of A. D. 22, 1 am not able to discern any other 
reason than the fact that the general state of affairs in the empire was rapidly 
turning to the worse. During this year, the Red Eyebrows as well as the bandits in 
Hu-pei became a national danger and repeatedly defeated government troops. 
Both groups started to move towards the central parts of the coimtry. In the 
later part of the year, rebellion broke out in Nan-yang. Thus, far from being 
checked, disobedience against the government actually spread. Many officials 
must have realized that the dynasty was in the greatest danger, and it is permissible 
to think that they memorialized portents in the hope that this might stimulate the 
government to drastic action. However this may have been, no definite answer can 
be given in this instance. It seems instead more important to investigate the 
remaining high bars of the years A. D. 9, 14, 16, and 20. 
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On January 10, A. D. 9, Wang Mang made himself emperor of China, which 
at first sight seems nicely to explain the relatively strong indirect criticism during 
this year. However, it is hardly probable that this is the real explanation. Wang 
Mang had carefully prepared his way to power. His own clique held all the official 
positions of importance. He had for years worked upon public opinion and prepared 
the official world for the change to come. Also, he undoubtedly had a certain 
popularity among the officials, which is proved by the reduced indirect criticism 
after the death of Emperor Ai. Furthermore, he had in practice been the sole ruler 
already many years before he de facto ascended the throne, and from A. D. 6 onwards 
it became increasingly obvious what Wang Mang had in mind. Liu Ying, the baby 
successor of Emperor P’ing, was not even formally declared emperor, and on top of 
all Wang Mang after some time assumed the title of Regent Emperor. Thus, if there 
ever was a time to memorialize portents, to point out the anger of Heaven and 
thereby try to upset Wang Mang’s plans, it was from A. D. 6 to 8. After he had 
ascended the throne, it was completely meaningless then to start criticizing. It made 
sense to criticize current government measures, even after they had been adopted 
because such regulations could be repealed if enough pressure was brought against 
the regime. But, none could be so naive as to think that any indirect criticism would 
persuade Wang Mang to abdicate. The table shows no more than two cases of 
memorialized portents from A. D. 6 to 8, and hence it is obvious that there was 
hardly any disapproval at all during the years when Wang Mang set the stage 
for his take-over. Consequently the officials did not take objection to his policy, 
and therefore the strong criticism during A. D. 9 in all probability was not retro- 
actively directed against Wang Mang’s ascension to the throne, but against something 
else. 

In A. D. 9, after Wang Mang had become emperor, he inaugurated a number of 
reforms, such as the nationalization of all land, the introduction of the well-field 
system, the abolition of slavery, an income tax, and a currency reform. Off-hand 
it seems imaginable that the indirect criticism was directed against any of these 
enforcements or against all of them together. However, comparison with the other 
high bars will clarify the situation. In A. D. 14, Wang Mang ordered a new currency 
reform, and the denominations of the coins were changed again in A. D. 20^). It 
cannot be a coincidence that during each of the three years when major changes of 
currency were introduced, the criticism also rose high. Taken by themselves, these 
instances might not prove very much, but put together they strongly support the 
impression that the currency reforms were the cause and the criticism the effect. 
In this connection it should be pointed out that the currency reform of A. D. 9 was 

q HS 99 C: 10 a mentions a currency reform under A. D. 20. However, as pointed out by 87. Swann, 
p. 351, note 729, this is nothing but a description of the reform of A. D. 14. The re€«on why the HS 
makes an entry imder A. D. 20 seems to be that according to the issue of A. D. 14 a special type of 
coins should be demonetized in A. D. 20 and that heavy punishments against coimterfeiting should 
be enforced starting from this year. 
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not the first one but the second. It was preceeded by Wang Mang’s first currency 
reform, inaugurated in A. D. 7. Why then does our table show no criticism 
whatsoever for this year? This fact at first sight seems to contrsuiict our theory, 
but it will be seen that in reality and on the contrary it rather furnishes a support 
for it. There is every reason to believe that Wang Mang’s first reform was actually 
greeted with satisfaction. As with all reforms, the consequences were not immedi- 
ately discernible. A currency reform was needed, and, as pointed out by Dubs, 
*the evil effects . . . were not recognized at first».^) This first reform was therefore 
accepted with approval, and it is symptomatic that no indirect criticism at all is 
mentioned for A. D. 7. By A. D. 9, it had already become obvious that the reform 
had been nothing but a depreciation of the coinage, and when the government 
during that year continued on the same path, the criticism immediately rose to a 
high level. The repeated currency reforms netted a profit for the government but 
were disastrous to money -holders. Each time the law forced them to change their 
. coins for new denominations, they suffered heavy losses. When in A. D. 20 the 50 
cash coins were to be exchanged for new currency, this actually implied the tremen- 
dous loss of 49/50.*) Farmers owned little or no money, but the officials and their 
families did. They were directly affected by the currency reforms and suffered from 
their consequences. 

Finally, as regards the bar of A. D. 16, this was the year when Wang Mang 
introduced a new regulation for the salaries of all officials. These salaries were 
no longer to be constant, but were made dependant upon the state of harvest in 
the various parts of the coimtry. In practice this amounted to a reduction of in- 
come which obviously would not please the officials. Hence, it is not surprising 
that the indirect criticism was extremely high during the year when the new regula- 
tion was discussed and enforced. 

I do not offer the interpretation above as completely proven but only as a 
probable explanation. The facts seem to suggest that the officials did not disapprove 
of Wang Mang as such nor of his reforms in general. Instead their complaints 
were concentrated against his monetary policies. Wang Mang’s other regulations 
could be evaded more successfully than those concerning money. It was exactly 
these measures which affected the officials most directly and personally. 

The interpretation of the portents confirms the relatively favourable impression 
of Wang Mang’s rule arrived at above. His reforms may have antagonized the 
gentry. However, even if the ruling class harboured a certain amount of discontent, 
this was not strong enough to make the gentry turn against the emperor. Wang 
Mang’s rule represented an improvement compared with the preceding reign. 
At the capital the political situation was more stable than before. The only clan 
which openly tried to overthrow the emperor was, for obvious reasons, the Liu 


q 74. Dubs, p. 233. 
*) Cf. ibid. p. 236. 
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dan. The rest of the gentry for the time being accepted Wang Mang as emperor 
because it was in their interest to do so. 

Thus, Wang Mang’s policy was not responsible for calling forth the final rebellion. 
He did not fall because of his own mistakes. If the Yellow River had not changed 
its course, his dynasty in all probability would have lasted. 

One final question remains to be answered: Why was it precisely the Han dynasty 
that was restored? Why did not another dynasty replace Wang Mang after his 
disappearance from the stage of history? In fact, the answer to this question is 
already apparent from the preceding discussion. 

Wang Mang’s reign represented a return to stability in government. During 
the later part of the Former Han dynasty a shift in power had occurred at the court. 
It then became a rule to appoint regents who mostly were- the maternal relatives 
of the emperors. Theoretically these regents had lower rank than the ministers 
of the cabinet, but in practice their powers were unlimited. In this way, the cabinet 
or »Outer Courts lost its influence to the dinner Courts, responsible directly and 
solely to the emperor himself. The regency system started with Ho Kuang who 
came to power in 87 B. C., and in the beginning the system worked rather well. 
))When an autocratic ruler distrusts his ministers and fears competition .in power, 
the men who can most easily win his confidence are usually his loyal attendants 
of low or alien origin and his relatives by marriage . . . they attain to power purely 
through their master’s favor, which they always must depend upon and in return 
they must demonstrate ceaseless devotion.»^) However, the regency soon defeated 
its own purpose. Instead of being the pawn of the emperor, the regent came to 
dominate the ruler himself. The institution could work as intended only as long 
as powerful and resolute emperors were on the throne. Clearly the interest of 
the regents was opposite to that of the emperors. The weaker the emperor, the 
more powerful was the regent. It was to their benefit if they could influence the 
choice of heir-apparents in such a way as to secure the selection of young and weak 
princes. A typical case was when Wang Mang appointed first Emperor R’ing at 
the age of nine and then Liu Ying who was only a baby. Thus, at the end of the 
Former Han the political struggle raged over the heads of the emperors, and they 
were little involved in the continuously changing play for power at their courts. 

All this was altered after Wang Mang had overthrown the Han dynasty. Him- 
self an experienced politician, he held all power safely in his own hands, and regents 
no longer competed with the emperor. Furthermore, the empress was politically 
disinterested, and neither she nor her relatives gained any influence. Thus, the 
court was drastically reorganized, and for the first time in generations the central 
administration was again stable, with no struggle for power among the ministers 
nor between the outer and inner courts. The highest dignitaries, with the excep- 
tion of the Commander-in-chief, were no longer continuously replaced. Wang 
q 88. V^ang, p. 167. 
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Siin remained Grand Minister over the Masses from A. D. 9 to 23, and Wang Yi 
was Grand Minister of Works during the same period. In this way, the govern- 
ment could profit from the accumulating experience of these important officials. 
Outside the court, the local administration also functioned well. As has been 
seen, the members of the official class, whatever their personal feelings might 
have been, made no open moves against Wang Mang. Moreover, they assisted 
him actively in putting down the sporadic earlier rebellions of the Liu clan. 

It was the Liu clan, pushed aside and cut off from all influence on government 
affairs, which represented the only exception in a peaceful empire. From A. D. 
6 to 9 its members made one attempt after another to overthrow the man who in 
their opinion was an usurper. They failed continuously and finally gave up. From 
A. D. 9 to 22 they bided their time, and when in the end, because of the unrest of 
the commoners, conditions were favourable, the Lius residing in Nan-yang 
immediately headed the rebellion there. Thus, the Liu clan constituted the only 
seriously discontented fraction, ready to go to action at any time. This gave them 
a clear advantage over the rest of the gentry, and in A. D. 22 it was therefore easy 
for the purposeful Liu Po-sheng to gain initiative, resulting in the restoration of 
the Han dynasty. 

This factor, important as it is, still does not represent the whole truth. Later in 
the civil war, after the death of Wang Mang, a considerable number of pretenders 
proclaimed themselves as Son of Heaven. It is an interesting fact that the majority 
of them belonged to the Liu clan, and a fact which no longer can be explained 
solely by the initial advantage of the Liu family. The list of pretenders reads as 
follows: 

Liu Hiian (the Keng-shi Emperor): ascended in 23. 


Liu Wang: » 23. 

Wang Lang: » 24. 

Liu Ying (the former Young Prince): » 25. 

Kung-sun Shu: » 25. 

Liu Siu (Emperor Kuang-wu): » 25. 

Liu P’en-tsi (candidate of the Red Eyebrows): » 25. 

Liu Yung: » 26. 

Li Hien » 27. 

Lu Fang: » 30. 


Six of these men were members of the imperial clan. Of the remaining pretenders, 
two went to great pains to manufacture spurious genealogies ^proving* that they 
really belonged to the Liu clan. Thus, Wang Lang, alias Wang Ch’ang, annoimced 
that he was the son of Emperor Ch’eng. In A. D. 10, an unknown man had stopped 
the chariot of the General Sun Kien, asserted that he was Emperor Ch’eng’s son, 
Tsi-yli, and declared that Wang Mang should return the government to the Han 
dynasty. An investigation showed that his real name was Wang Chung, and that 
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he was a native of Ch’ang-an. He was executed (HS 99 B: 13 a— 13 b). Wang 
Lang now claimed that he was the real Tsi-yu, a man who never seems to have 
existed. He maintained that his mother had been a singing girl in the harem of 
Emperor Ch’eng. At one occasion she lay down and soon was covered by a yellow 
emanation which disappeared after half a day. She became pregnant and gave 
birth to a son. The Empress, n4e Chao, exchanged this child for another baby boy. 
Thus, the real Tsi-yii grew up unharmed. When he was twelve years old, a Gentle- 
man-of-the-Palace by the name of Li Man-k’ing went with him to Shu in present 
Si-ch’uan. At twenty years of age he returned to the north (12,42; 1 a— 1 b). 

The other genealogy was fabricated by Lu Fang. He pretented to be Emperor 
Wu’s great-grandson, Liu Wen-po. Emperor Wu had three sons. When the heir- 
apparent was forced to commit suicide, his youngest brother, Hui-k’ing, fled to 
the Left Valley of the San-shui prefecture^). The regent Ho Kuang invited him to 
return, but Hui-k’ing preferred to stay away from the court. His son was Sun- 
k’ing who in his turn was the father of Wen-po ( 1 2,42: 10 b). The HS has not a single 
reference to a Hui-k’ing, and undoubtedly neither he nor his descendants existed. 

Of the remaining two pretenders, Kung-sun Shu through all kinds of magical 
speculations tried to prove to himself and others that the Han dynasty had played 
out its role and that the time was ripe for a change*). Of Li Hien no attempt is 
recorded to construct an affiliation with the Liu clan, which does not necessarily 
mean that no attempt was made. 

If, of the ten *emperors)>, six belonged to the Liu clan, two forged genealogies 
pretending that they were members of this clan, and one tried to convince the people 
that a return of the Liu clan was against the will of Heaven, this permits a very 
definite conclusion: in the minds of the people Han still was the legitimate dynasty. 
How is this possible? I think the answers are two. The Han dynasty was, traditio- 
nally speaking, the fifth one to rule over China. Of these, the Hia, Shang and 
Chou dynasties constituted a group by themselves. Only after the fall of Chou had 
the Ts’in dynasty organized a centralized administration, abolished feudalism, and 
welded the country into one empire. This short and much hated dynasty had soon 
been replaced by Han. The Han dynasty did away with many of the harsh 
regulations of Ts’in but, for the rest, followed in its footsteps. Also, it extended the 
empire to its greatest size so far and made the name of Han glorious all over the 
known world. Apart from the hated Ts’in, Han was therefore the first »modem» 
dynasty of China. Thus, the new type of administration somehow became 
synonymous with Han, and for many officials and people it must have been difficult 
to imagine another dynasty on the throne. These were factors which aspiring 
pretenders had to take into consideration. Furthermore, from Hia to Ts’in each 
of the dynasties had been overthrown by force and in open fighting. Wang Mang, 

*) The San-shui prefecture during Han belonged to the An-ting commandery and was situated N 
of the present Ku-yiian hien, Kan-su. 

*) Cf. 13,43: 16 b. 
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however, took the empire from the wnside^ through a series of clever manoeuvres. 
These machinations had been carried out at the court without involving or affecting 
any part of the empire. Hence, people in the commanderies found it difficult to 
believe that the Han dynasty was really dead, and after the fall of Wang Mang it 
was an instinctive reaction to look for a new emperor from the old dynasty. It is 
significant in this respect that Liu Hiian and Liu P’en-tsi were set up by commoners 
after these had finally become politically conscious. The former was elected by the 
Troops from Sin-shi, P’ing-lin, and the Lower [Yang-tsi-] kiang, while Liu P’en-tsi 
was the candidate of the Red Eyebrows. 

Wang Mang’s rule never quite replaced the Han dynasty in the minds of the 
people, and thus his reign represents an interregnum rather than a new dynasty. 
It is in this respect a clear parallel to the interregnum of the Empress, nee Lu 
(187—180), or, later, to that of the Empress, n4e Wu (690—704), in T’ang times. 
If Wang Mang’s dynasty had lasted, the memory and glory of Han would slowly 
have faded away. As it was, the Yellow River brought Wang Mang to his fall early 
enough to save the Han dynasty. 
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APPENDIX 


The genealogy of the imperial clan.^) 

Sources: HS 14:11b, 15 a— 15 b, 18 a, 19 a, 22 b: 15 A: 34 b, 50 a; 15 B: 24 b, 
37 b, 46 b, 50 a, 50 b; 47: 5 b ff.; 53: 19 b, 80: 6 a. 

HHS 1 A: 1 b-2 a; 1 B: 22 b-23 a; 10 A: 4 a; 11,41: 1 a ff., 8 a ff.; 12,42: 
la, 3 a, 12aff.; 14,44: 1 b, 5b-6a, 8aff., 9 a ff., llaff., 13aff.; 
39,69: 7 b ff. 


The 8ur\'ey does not include the descendants of Emperor Kuang-wu, the founder of the Lat-er 
Han dynasty. 
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107. Ch’eng-ki prefecture, 123. 

ch’eng kuo shcmg kung, see Supreme Du- 
ke Who Perfects the State, 
ch’eng siang, see Lieutenant Chancellor, 
ch’eng siang si chi, see Director of Ser- 
vice of the Lieutencmt Chancellor. 

108. Ch’eng Tan, 55, 56 note 1, 109—110, 
134, 136. 

109. Ch’eng- tu prefecture, 83, 83 note 6. 

110. Ch’eng-yang kingdom, 137 note 2. 

Chi Ch’ao-ting, 93. 
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111. Chi, Emperor, 11. 

112. Chi Hui, 28 (IV: 10), 37. 

113. Chi River, 77, 77 note 3. 

chi tsung, see Arranger of the Ancestral 
Temples. 

114. Ch’I Chao-p’ing, 143, 153. 

115. Chief Commcmdant (tu wei), 89, 108, 
108 note 1, 127-128. 

116. Chief of the Companies Who is Pillar 
of Heaven (chu t’ien tu pu), 106, 113. 

117. chief officials (chang li), 46. 

118. Cho commandery, 70 note 1. 

119. Cho Mao, 27 (III: 1), 60-61. 

120. Chou, dynasty, 95, 164. 

121. Chou-chi prefecture, 130, 130 note 8. 

122. Chou Fang, 29 (VI: 9). 

123. Chou Kia, 30 (VIII: 7), 65-66. 

124. Chou Kien, 53. 

Chou kung, see Duke of Chou. 

125. Chou li, 70 note 2. 

126. Chou Ming-t’ai, 17. 

127. Chou Pao-ning, 17. 

128. Chou Shou-ch’emg, 20, 74 note 4, 76 
note 5, 111, 125 note 1. 

129. Chou Tang, 30 (VIII: 18), 64. 

130. Chou Tsung, 123-124. 

131. Chu, clan of Wan prefecture, 94, 96, 105. 

132. Chu-ch’eng hien, 137 note 7. 

133. Chu Fou, 27 (III: 10), 42-43. 

134. Chu Hi-tsu, 22. 

135. Chu Hui, 48, 65-66, 

136. Chu Liang-k’iu, 19. 

137. Chu Meng, 127. 

138. Chu Mu, 11. 

139. Chu Ti, 131. 

chu t’ien ta tsiang kiin, see General- in- 
chief Who is Pillar of Heaven, 
chu t’ien tsiang kiin, see General Who is 
Pillar of Heaven. 

chu t’ien tu pu, see Chief of the Compa- 
nies Who LB Pillar of Heaven. 

140. Chu Ts’en, 100. 

141. Chu Wei. 106, 116, 121, 136. 

142. Chu Yi-tun, 17. 

143. Chu Yu, 27 (II: 25), 27 note 1, 48, 101. 

144. Ch’u (feudal state, later culministrative 
unit under Han), 89, 94, 124, 126, 140. 

145. Chuang Yu, 112 note 1. 

146. Ch’un-hua edition, 18. 

147. ch’un-hua period, 18. 
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148. Ch’un te’iu, 14. 

149. Ch’im-yii Ch’ung, 66. 

150. Ch’un*yii Kung, 66. 

151. Chung Hing, 29 (VI: 17). 
chung kuan, see Bell-Office. 

152. Chung kuo ku kin ti ming ta ts'i tien, 
70 note 3, 134, 149. 

chung lang tsiang, see General of the 
Gentlemen-of-the-Household. 

153. Chung Shan-fu, 95. 

154. Chung-shan kingdom, 156. 
chung ta fu, see Palace Grandee. 

155. Chung Tai, 92, 125 note 5. 

chung wei, see Palace Commandant. 

156. Chung- wu marquisate, 126, 126 note 12. 

157. Ch’ung, Emperor, 11. 

158. Ch’ung prefecture, 45, 45 note 1. 

159. Ch’ung-ling district (marquisate), 96, 96 
note 4, 97-99, 99 note 2, 100, 105-106, 
136 note 6. 

160. Cloud Terrace (yiin t’ai), 80. 

161. Colonel (hiao wei), 92, 108, 129, 131—132. 

162. Colonel Director of the Retainers (si 
li hiao wei), 37. 

163. Colonel Protecting the K’iang (hu k’iang 
hiao wei), 56—57. 

164. Commandant of Justice (t’ing wei), 75, 119. 

165. Commander-in-chief (ta si ma), 27, 36, 
53. 82, 89, 116, 121-122, 126-128, 131, 
158, 162. 

166. commandery (kiin), 37. 

167. commune (t’ing), 55 note 3, 94 note 2. 

168. Communicator (na yen), 112, 112 note 
2, 117, 126, 135. 

169. Dependent State pf Chang-ye, 57. 

170. Diaries of Activity and Repose (K’i 
ku chu), 21-22. 

171. Director of Mandates (si ming), 126. 

172. Director of Service of the Grand Minister 
over the Masses (ta si t’u si chi), 37, 60. 

173. Director of Service of the Lieutenant 
Chemcellor (ch’eng sicmg si chi), 128. 

174. Director of the Department of the Impe- 
rial Library (pi shu kien), 12, 12 note 5. 

175. discussions (lun), 16. 

176. district (hiang), 55 note 3, 94 note 2. 

177. Divine Exemplar (Shen-tsung), 19. 

178. Division Head (yiian shi), 46, 60, 102, 129. 
Dubs, H. H., 23-25, 41, 50 note 4, 83- 
85, 87, 113 note 3, 117 note 2, 144, 161. 


179. Duke (kung), 47. 

180. Duke of Chou, 121. 

181. Duke of Shan-yang, 48. 

182. Duke Yin, 54. 

Duyvendedt, J. J. L., 80. 

183. EcMtem Palace (tung kung), 132. 

184. Eastern Tsin, djmasty, 9. 

Eberhard, W., 24-25, 31-32, 41-42. 

185. eulogies (tsan), 16. 

186. Elder Princess of Hu-yang, 101. 

187. Elder Princess of P’u-yang, 34. 

188. Eminent Exemplar (Kao-tsung), 19. 

189. Eminent Founder (Kao-tsu), 59, 99, 126. 

190. Empress Dowciger (t’ai hou), 22. 

191. Empress Dowciger n6e Ma, 21. 

192. Empress Dow€iger n6e Teng, 10. 

193. Empress n6e Chao, 164. 

194. Empress n^e Fu, 98 note 4. 

195. Empress n6e Kuo, 63. 

196. Empress n6e Lu, 156, 158, 165. 

197. Empress n6e Wu, 18, 165. 

198. Epochal Exemplar (Shl-tsung); cf. also 
Wu, Emperor, 147. 

199. Epochal Founder (Shi-tsu); cf. also Liu Siu 
and Kuemg-wu, Emperor, 16, 25 note 2, 56. 

200. Erudit (po shi), 14, 46, 50. 
fa kuan, see Law caps. 

201. Fan, clan of Hu-yang prefecture, 32, 
95-96. 

202. Fan marquisate, 95. 

203. Fan Chung, 95, 98. 

204. Fan Ch’ung, 137, 137 note 3, 140. 

205. Fan Hien-tu, 98. 

206. Fan Hung, 29 (VII: 19), 57-58, 120. 

207. Fan Hung-chi, 14. 

208. Fan K’i, 14. 

209. Fan Kuei-tu, 98 note 2. 

210. Fan Ku-kung, 103. 

211. Fan King, 14. 

212. Fan Sheng, 28 (IV: 18), 37, 46, 62. 

213. Fan Shi, 30 (VIII: 8). 

214. Fan T’ai, 14. 

215. Fem Tsiin, 64. 

216. Fan Wang, 14. 

217. Fan Wen-l€m, 87. 

218. Fan Ye, 28 (V: 4). 

219. Fan Ye, 9, 13 note 1, 14-17, 20, 26-27, 
35-36, 42, 45, 79. 

220. Fang Wang, 123—124. 

221. Fei Hing, 154. 
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222. Fei Sui, 62 note 4. 

223. Fei Yi, 59. 

224. female clerks (nii sh!), 22. 

fen wei ta tsiang kiin, see General-in- 
chief Displaying Majesty. 

225. Feng, 

a) clan, 32. 

b) clan of Hu-yang prefecture, 95 — 96; 

226. Feng An, 137 note 4. 

227. Feng-ch’eng, 95. 

228. Feng Fang, 27 (III: 11), 105. 

229. Feng K’in, 27 (III: 6). 

230. Feng Meng, 30 (VIII: 17). 

231. Feng Sin, 39, 39 notes 1, 3, and 4, 40 
note 2, 67 note 2. 

232. Feng Yen, 21 note 1, 28 (IV: 7), 37, 139. 

233. Feng Yi, 26 (II: 7), 42, 71, 71 note 4, 
72-73. 

234. Filial Exemplcu* (Hiao-tsung), 19. 

235. Filial King of Liang, 98 note 4. 

236. Five Directions (wu fang), 75 note 4. 

237. Five Elements, treatise on, 15. 

238. Five Equalizations (wu kirn), 83, 86, 88, 
144. 

239. Five Poisons (wu tu), 125. 

240. Five [Varieties] of the Soil (wu t’u), 147. 

241. followers (pin k’o or k’o), 54, 93—94, 101, 
103, 105-106, 108, 130, 140 note 2. 

242. Four Borders (si king), 125. 

243. Four Regions (si fang), 62, 143. 
fu, see Associate. 

fu, see Tutor, 
fu, see yamen. 

244. Fu, clan, 32. 

245. Fu Chan, 27 (III: 2), 98 note 4. 

246. Fu-ch’eng prefecture, 121, 121 note 3. 

247. Fu-en, 89, 89 note 1. 

fu Han tso tsiang kiin, see General of the 
Left Supporting Han. 
fu Hem yu tsiang kiin, see General of the 
Right Supporting Han. 

Fu hou, see Empress n6e Fu. 

248. Fu-hou commune, 97. . 

249. Fu Lung, 28 (IV: 2), 37. 

250. Fu-p*ing hien, 129 note 2. 

251. Fu Tsiin, 27 (II: 31). 

252. Fu Wu-ki, 11. 

Gardner, Ch. S., 21, 22, 41, 49. 

253. General (tsiang kun), 56, 65, 70, 75, 77, 
112, 112 note 2, 117. 


254. General of a New Beginning (keng shi 
tsiang kiin), 113, 123, 130, 139. 

255. General of Chariots and Cavalry (kii ki 
tsiang kiin), 14, 118. 

256. General of the Five Majestic [Principles] 
(wu wei tsiang kiin), 49, 75, 75 note 4, 
119. 

257. General of the Gentlemen-of-the-House- 
hold (chung lang tsiang), 103. 

258. General of the Guards (wei tsiemg kiin), 
121, 126, 128, 131-132. 

259. General of the Left Supporting Han (fu 
Han tso tsiemg kiin), 127. 

260. General of the Right Supporting Hem (fu 
Han yu tsiang kiin), 127. 

261. General over All the Offices of the Gentle- 
men-at-the-Palace (wu kuan chung lang 
tsiemg), 122. 

262. General Who is Pilleu* of Heaven (chu 
t’ien tsiang kiin), 113 note 1. 

263. General Who Routs the Caitiffs (p’o lu 
tsiemg kiin), 68 note 3. 

264. General-in-chief (ta tsiang kiin), 35, 75, 
80, 112 note 2, 119, 135. 

265. General-in-chief Displaying Majesty (fen 
wei ta tsiang kiin), 127. 

266. General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry (p'iao 
ki ta tsiang kiin), 75, 119. 

267. General-in-chief of Han (Han ta tsiang 
kiin), 92, 132. 

268. General-in-chief Who is Pillar of Heaven 
(chu t'ien ta tsiang kiin), 76 note 1, 89, 
113. 

269. General-in-chief Who Shields Westwards 
(si p’ing ta tsiang kiin), 128. 

270. Gentleman (lang), 34 note 1, 49, 49 note 
1, 132. 

271. Gentleman Attendant at the Gate (k'i 
men lang), 91. 

272. Gentleman -consultant (yi lang), 11, 37. 

273. Gentleman-of-the-Palace (lang chung), 
118, 164. 

Grammata Serica by B. Kcu'lgren, 40 no- 
tes 1 and 2, 44 — 45, 51 note 2. 

274. Grand Administrator (t*ai shou), 12, 15, 
37, 40, 46, 56, 56 note 5, 57, 62, 65-66, 
70, 76 note 1, 89, 97, 108, 108 note 1, 
118 note 1. 

275. Grand Astrologer (t’ai shl), 157. 

276. Grand Exemplar (T’ai-tsung), 18. 
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277. Griwid Governor (ta yin), 62, 62 note 2. 

278. Grand Master (t’ai shl), 127, 128 note 1, 
139. 

279. Grand Master of Ceremonies (t’ai ch'ang), 
36, 37 note 1, 112 note 2, 118. 

280. Grttfid Minister of Agriculture (ta si nung), 
36, 112 note 2. 

281. Grand Minister of Works (ta sf k’ung), 
27, 36, 74, 116, 119, 128, 132. 163. 

282. Grand Minister over the Masses (on June 
8th, A. D. 51 changed to: Minister over 
the Masses) (ta si t’u), 21, 27, 29, 36, 42, 
69, 74, 116-117, 131, 163. 

283. Grand Pal£u;e Grandee (ta chung ta fu), 
11, 37. 

284. Grand Tutor (t’ai fu), 27 — 28, 30, 36. 

285. Grand Tutor of the Heir-app€u*ent (t’ai 
tsi t’ai fu), 36, 50. 

286. Grandee (ta fu), 118, 118 note 1. 

287. Grandee Remonstrant and Consultant 
(kien yi ta fu), 10—11. 

288. Grandee Secretary (yii shl ta fu), 21, 89. 
Great Plain, 92-94, 141, 145-146, 149 
-152, 156. 

289. green forests (lu lin), 134—135. 

290. Hai-k’ii prefecture, 54, 54 note 3, 140 
note 2. 

291. hamlet (li), 55 note 3, 94 note 2. 

Han calender*, 104, 111. 

292. Han Ch’en, 130. 

293. Han-chung commandery, 126 note 5. 

294. Han Code (Han lu), 68 note 1. 

295. Han Hien ti k’i ku chu, 11 — 13. 

296. Han Hin, 36, 42. 

297. Han hou shu (by Hua K’iao), 12. 

298. Han huang te ki (by Hou Kin), 11, 3. 

299. Han ki, 11. 

300. Han-ku pass, 90, 126, 128. 

301. Han Ling Hien er ti ki (by Liu Fang), 
11, 13. 

Han lu, see Han Code. 

302. Hem mo ying hiung ki (by Wang Ts’an), 
11, 13. 

Han ping, see Han troops. 

303. Han River, 94, 34-136. 

Han shu, see Ts’ien Han shu. 

304. Han shu yin yi (by Ts’ui Hao), 75 note 3. 

305. Han Shuo, 11. 

Han ta tsiang kun, see General -in-chief 
of Han. 
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306. Han-tan prefecture, 56, 69 — 70, 72, 83, 
142 note 1. 

307. Han troops (Han ping), 55, 68, 117 — 120, 
122-123, 126-127, 129-130. 

308. Hcmg-chou Gulf, 151. 

309. Hang Shi-tsiin, 19. 

310. Hao-chl marquisate, 33. 

311. harem (hou kung), 22, 22 note 5. 

312. Heir-apparent (t’ai t«), 17, 17 note 4, 
50, 128. 

313. hi-ning period, 19. 

314. hi-p’ing period, 11. 

315. Hia, dynasty, 164. 

hia kiang kiin, see Troops of the Lower 
[Yang-tsI-] kiang. 

316. Hia-kuei prefecture, 130, 130 note 1. 

317. Hia Kung, 29 (VI: 22). 

318. Hia-k’u-yang prefecture, 71, 71 note 9. 

319. Hia-po prefecture, 70, 70 notes 5 and 9, 72. 

320. Hia-tsun, 45. 
hiang, see district. 

321. Hiang Chang, 30 (VIII: 16). 

322. Hiang, Yii, 56. 

Hiao-tsung, see Filial Exemplar, 
hiao wei, see Colonel, 
hien, see prefecture. 

323. Hien, Emperor, 9, 47. 

324. hien-p’ing period, 18 note 3. 

325. Hien ti chuan, 12—13. 

326. Hien ti ch’im ts’iu (by Yuan Ye), 12, 13, 
13 note 2. 

Hien-tsung, see Illustrious Exemplar. 

327. Hien-y€mg hien, 10 note 4, 64 note 2, 
123 note 5, 130 note 9. 

328. Hing-p’ing hien, 90 notes 1 and 2. 

329. Hing wang p’ien, 99. 

330. Hiung Fang, 17. 

331. Hiung-nu, 9, 11, 33, 52, 79, 92, 145 note 1. 

332. Ho, Emperor, 10. 

333. Ho Ch’ang, 65. 

334. Ho Cho, 20. 

335. Ho Hung, 90. 

336. Ho Kuang, 162, 164. 

337. Ho-nan, 94. 

338. Ho-nan commandety, 148 note 1. 

339. Ho-nei commandery, 59 — 60. 

340. Honorary Regular Attendant (san ki 
ch’ang shl), 12, 12 note 4. 

341. Hou Han ch'un ts’iu (by K’ung Yen), 
12-13. 
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342. Hou Han ki, 

a) by Chang Fan, 12—13. 

b) by Yiian Hung (HHK), 12—13, 59, 
67, 72, 79, 98 note 2, 102 note 1, 113 
note 1, 132 note 2, 137 note 4. 

343. Hou Han ki (by Ts’iao Chou), 12—13. 

344. Hou Han nan ki (by Chang Ying), 12 
-13. 

345. Hou Han shang shu (by K’ung Yen), 
12-13. 

346. Hou Han shu, 

a) by Hua K'iao, 12—13. 

b) by Liu Yi-k’ing, 16. 

c) by Siao TsI-hien, 16. 

d) by Sie Ch’eng, 12—13, 44. 

e) by Sie Shen, 12—13, 108. 

f) by Sie Ying, 12-13, 72. 

g) by Yuan Shan-sung, 12—13, 76 note 
7, 140. 

347. Hou Han shu ch’ao (by Ko Hung), 12 
-13. 

348. Hou Han shu k’ao cheng, 19. 

349. Hou Han shu pu yi (by Yao Chi-yin), 14. 

350. Hou Han shu tsi kie, 10 note 1, 16, 19, 
19 note 4, 20. 

351. Hou Hem tsan lun, 16. 

352. Hou K’ang, 20. 

353. Hou Kin, 11, 13. 
hou kung, see harem. 

354. Hou Pa, 27 (III: 2), 36, 62. 

355. Hou Sheng, 62 note 4. 

356. Hu, tribe, 125. 

357. Hu Fei-ming, 148. 

hu k’iang hiao wei, see Colonel Protecting 
the K'iang. 

358. Hu-nan, 96, 146. 

359. Hu-pei, 14, 93-94, 126, 133, 135, 142, 
154-155, 159. 

360. Hu prefecture, 127, 127 note 6, 128—129. 

361. Hu San-sing, 20, 143 note 1, 148. 

Hu Shi, 83-84, 132 note 1. 

362. Hu-t’o River, 70, 70 note 3, 71 — 73. 

363. Hu-t’ou, mountain, 45. 

364. Hu-tsI, dike, 147, 147 note 7. 

hu ya tsiang kiln, see Tiger’s Teeth 
General. 

365. Hu-yang prefecture, 95—96, 98, 101, 105 
-107, 140. 

366. Hua Chan-en, 17. 

367. Hua Ch’ang, 12. 
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368. Hua Ch’e, 12. 

369. Hua K’iao, 12-14. 

370. Hua yemg kuo chi, 39 note 3. 

371. Hua-yin prefecture, 129, 129 note 1. 

372. Huai-p’ing commandery, 62, 62 note 3. 

373. Huai River, 146, 148—150. 

374. Huai-shan, 92, 94, 151. 

375. Huai-yemg hien, 90 note 7. 

376. Huai-yang kingdom, 90 notes 6 and 7. 

377. Huai-li prefecture, 90, 90 note 1, 130. 

378. Huan, Emperor, 11, 34. 

379. Huan Jung, 28 (IV: 20), 36-37, 62. 

380. Huan T’an, 28 (IV: 6), 37, 64, 112 note 1. 

381. Huang-fu Wen, 52 — 53. 

382. Huang Hien, 103. 

383. Huang hien, 91 note 1. 

384. Huang King, 11. 

huang men, see Yellow Gate. 

385. Huang Ta-hua, 17. 

386. Hui, Emperor, 158, api>endix no. 2. 

387. Hui Tung, 20, 27, 39 notes 2, 3 and 4, 
40 note 2, 67 note 1, 74 note 3, 75 note 
3, 76 note 5, 125 note 2, 132 note 1, 
137 note 3. 

388. Hundred Clans (po sing), 55, 55 note 5, 
62, 70, 125-126, 147. 

389. Hundred Officials (po kuan), 11, 15, 51. 

390. Hung Liang-ki, 20, 99 note 2. 

391. Hung-nung commandery, 49, 127 note 4, 
129. 

392. Hu-ch’ang hien, 121 note 2. 

393. HU chou, 77 note 4. 

394. Hu Shu-ya, 17. 

395. Hu Tsi- wei, 100. 

396. HU Yang, 30 (VIII: 13). 

397. Illustrious Exemplar (Hien-tsung); cf. 
also Ming, Emi>eror, 21, 21 note 2. 

398. Imperial Chariots and Garments, treatise 
on, 15. 

399. Imp>erial Household Grandee (kuang lu ta 
fu), 11, 37. 

400. Imperial Throne, constellation (yU tso), 157. 

401. Inspector (ts'i shi), 44, 62 note 4. 

402. Inspector of the Army (kUn cheng), 72. 

403. Intemimcio (ye che), 40, 62 note 4. 

404. Jao-yang prefecture, 70, 70 notes 1 and 
3, 71-72. 

405. Jen, clan of Wan prefecture, 94, 96. 

406. Jen Kuang, 27 (II: 19), 70. 

Jen-tsung, see Benevolent Exemplar. 
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407. Jen Wen-kung, 30 (VIII: 11). 

408. Jen Yen. 28 (V: 2). 

409. Jen Yung, 39, 39 notes 1, 2 and 4, 40 
note 2, 67 note 2. 

410. Ji-chao hien, 54 note 3, 140 note 2. 

411. Ju Ch’en, 130. 

412. Ju-nan commandery, 100 note 4, 118, 126, 
140. 

413. Ju River, 77 note 3. 

Ju tsl, see Young Prince. 

414. Ju-yang prefecture, 65, 65 note 3. 

415. Jung, tribe, 125. 

416. Jung-k’iu, 51. 

417. Jung-ts’e hien, 148 note 3. 

Jui-tsung, see Profound Exemplcu:. 

418. Jurchen, 19. 

419. K’ai-feng hien, 148 note 2. 

420. Keui-kiang, 151. 

421. Kan-lu, reservoir, 94. 

422. K*ang hi tsi tien, 70 note 2. 

423. Kao, Emperor; cf. also his temple name: 
Eminent Foimder, 59 notes 1 and 3, 98, 
98 note 4, 99, 124, 158, appendix no. 1. 

424. Kao Huo, 30 (VIII: 14), 100. 

425. Kao Hu, 29 (VI: 10). 

426. Kao Tan, 89. 

Kao-tsu, see Eminent Founder. 
Kao-tsung, see Eminent Exemplar. 

427. Kao Tsiin, 52-53. 

428. K’ao-ch’eng hien, 90 note 5. 

429. Kao-p’ing hien, 52, 52 note 4. 

430. Keng, clan, 32, 32 note 2, 33—36. 

431. Keng Ch’eng, 33, 34 no. 22. 

432. Keng Ch’im, 27 (11:24), 61-62. 

433. Keng Chung, 33, 34 no. 8. 

434. Keng Ch’ung, 33, 34 no. 16, 34 note 1. 

435. Keng Feng, 33, 34 no. 14. 

436. Keng Heng, 33, 34 no. 21. 

437. Keng Hi, 33, 34 no. 18. 

438. Keng Hie, 33, 34 no. 26. 

439. Keng Hien, 33, 34 no. 25. 

440. Keng Hung, 34 no. 23, 35. 

441. Keng Ki, 34 no. 28, 35. 

442. Keng Ki, 33, 34 no. 20. 

443. Keng Kuang, 34 no. 5, 35. 

444. Keng K’uang, 33, 34 no. 1, 35. 

445. Keng K’ui, 33, 34 no. 11. 

446. Keng Kung, 33, 34 no. 12. 

447. Keng Kuo, 28 (IV: 1), 33, 34 no. 4, 36 
-37. 


448. Keng Kii, 34 no. 6, 35. 

449. Keng Liang, 33, 34 no. 19, 34 note 2. 

450. Keng Pa, 33, 34 no. 7. 

451. K^ Pao, 33, 34 no. 15, 35. 

452. Keng Ping, 33, 34 no. 10. 34 note 1, 35. 

453. Keng P’u, 34 no. 17, 35. 

454. Keng-shI Emperor; cf. also Liu HUan, 15, 
26, 43. 49, 51-52, 56-57, 69, 70 note 8, 
74 note 2, 75 note 7, 77, 97, 104, 111, 116— 
118, 120-121, 123, 126 note 8. 127, 127 
note 1, 132, 140, 142, 142 note 1, 163, 
appendix no. 78. 

455. keng-shi period, 15, 43, 62, 69, 116. 
keng shi tsiang kun, see General of a New 
Beginning. 

456. Keng Shu, 33, 34 no. 3, 35, 45. 

457. Keng Si, 33, 34 no. 9. 

458. Keng Ting, 42. 

459. Keng Wen-kin, 33, 34 no. 13. 

460. Keng Wu-kin, 34 note 2. 

461. Keng Ye, 34 no. 24, 35. 

462. Keng Yen, 26 (II: 14), 33, 34 no. 2, 63. 

463. Keng Yuan, 33, 34 no. 27. 

Key Economic Area, 93. 

464. Ki-ch’eng (Feng Sin’s style), 39 note 3. 

465. Ki hien, 71 note 8. 

466. Ki ku ko edition, 19, 39 note 4, 62 note 
1, 97 note 1, 137 note 4, 147 note 2. 

467. ki-mao (cyclical cheiracters), 76. 

468. Ki prefecture, 69, 69 note 2, 71 — 73. 

469. Ki province, 47 — 48, 147. 

Ki Sien-lin, 99. 

470. Ki-yang prefecture, 95—96, 107-108, 
110, 118. 

471. K’i hien, 90 note 6. 

K’i kii chu, see Diaries of Activity and 
Repose. 

k’i men lang, see Gentleman Attendant 
at the Gate. 

472. Kia, clem of Kuan-kiin prefecture, 95 — 96. 

473. kia-ch’en (cyclical characters), 68. 

474. Kia Fu, 26 (II: 9). 

475. Kia-meng prefecture, 66, 66 note 3. 

476. kia-tsi (cyclical characters), 110—111. 

477. Kia Yi, 65 note 1. 

478. Kiang-hia commandery, 106, 106 note 2, 
107, 110, 112, 126 note 12, 133-134, 135 
notes 1 and 2, 137, 151-152. 

479. Kiang-si, 146, 151. 

480. Kiang-su, 151. 
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481. K'iang, tribe, 35, 125. 

482. K'iang Hua, 100. 

483. kiao pu, 20. 

484. Kiao-tung kingdom, 91. 

485. K'icM>-k*ing (Kuo Ho's style), 44, 44 note 1. 

486. Kien-k’cuig, 9. 

487. Kien T’an, 27 (II: 32). 

488. Kien-wei commcuidery, 39, 39 note 4. 

489. kien-wu period, 10, 15, 57. 

kien yi ta fu, see Grandee Remonstrant 
and Consultemt. 

490. K'ien-hing edition, 18. 

491. k’ien hing period, 18. 

492. K’ien prefecture, 90, 90 note 3. 

493. kin (weight), 113 note 3, 117 note 2. 

494. Kin chimg k’i kii chu, 22 note 1. 

Kin lou tsl, see Master of the Golden 
Tower. 

495. Kin t’eng (section in Shu king), 126 note 

10 . 

496. King-chao-yin, 10 note 4, 127 note 6, 
129 note 1, 130 notes 1 — 3, 6 end 10. 

497. King, Emperor, 88, 91, 96, 98, 158, 
appendix no. 5. 

498. King-ling prefecture, 135, 135 note 1. 

499. King-men hien, 136 note 4. 

500. King of Wei, 47. 

501. King province, 44, 62 note 4, 135—136, 
143, 152, 154. 

502. King-shan hien, 106 note 2. 

king sh! ts’ang, see Capital Granary. 

503. King Tan, 27 (II: 26), 48-49. 

504. King-te edition, 18, 18 note 3. 

505. king-te period, 18. 

506. King-yu edition, 19. 

507. king-yu period, 18. 

508. kingdom (wang kuo), 37. 

kiu hu tsiang, see Nine Tiger Generals, 
kiu k’ing, see Nine Ministers. 

509. Kiu T’ang shu, 16, 18 note 1. 

510. Ko Hi-hUan, 17. 

511. Ko Hung, 12, 12 note 8, 13. 

512. Ko Yen, 26 (II: 11). 
k’o, see followers. 

513. K’ou Siin, 26 (II: 6), 52-53, 59, 62. 

514. Ku kin shuo pu ts’ung shu, 13 note 2. 

515. Ku Liang commentary, 14. 

516. Ku-mo prefecture, 137, 137 note 7. 

517. Ku shl k’€k) (by Ts’iao Chou), 12—13, 
40 note 2. 
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518. Ku-shl prefecture, 90, 90 note 7. 

519. Ku-yiian hien, 52 note 4, 164 note 1. 

520. Kua-t’ien Yi, 143, 152. 

521. K’uai-ki commandery, 143. 

522. Kueui Chung, 94. 

Kuan-chung, see Land Within the Passes. 

523. Kuan-kiin prefecture, 95—96. 

kuan nei hou, see Marquis Within the 
Passes. 

kueui pen, see Palace edition. 

524. Kuan-ts!, 94. 

525. Kuan Yi-wu, 94. 

526. Kuang-han commandery, 39 notes 3 and 
4, 66 note 3. 

527. Kuang-lo, 53. 

kuang lu ta fu, see Imperial Household 
Grandee. 

528. Kuang-tung, 146. 

529. Kucuig-wu, Emperor; cf. also Liu Siu and 
Epochal Foimder, 10, 15— 16, 16 note 2, 25, 
25 notes 2 end 3, 26—27, 31, 36—37, 40. 
42-44, 50-52, 52 note 3, 53, 55-56. 
56 note 4, 57, 59 — 60, 62, 68, 68 note 2, 
69-75, 75 note 2, 76-77, 77 notes 2 and 

4, 78, 80-81, 95. 96 note 4, 98, 110, 120, 
142 note 1, 158, 163, 166, appendix no. 
83. 

530. Kuang-yang kingdom, 69, 69 note 2. 

531. kuei-hai (cyclical characters), 47. 

532. Kuei Tan, 28 (VI: 2). 

533. K’un-yang prefecture, 49, 74, 75, 75 note 
1, 76, 76 note 4, 77, 77 note 3, 79-81, 
118-120, 127-128. 

kung, see Duke, 
kimg chu, see Princess. 

534. Kung-pin Tsiu, 132. 

535. Kung-sun (Feng Yi’s style), 71, 71 note 4. 

536. Kung-sun Ch’en, 102 note 1. 

537. Kung-sun Pin-tsiu, 132 note 2. 

538. Kung-sun Shu, 10, 26 (I: 10), 39, 39 note 

5, 40, 40 note 2, 49, 52, 55, 55 note 1, 58, 
142 note 1, 163-164. 

539. K’ung Fen, 28 (IV: 14), 37. 

540. K’ung Jen, 126, 126 note 3. 

541. K’ung Yen, 12, 12 note 8, 13. 

542. Kuo Ch’ang, 63. 

543. Kuo Hien, 30 (VIII: 12). 

544. Kuo Ho, 44, 44 note 1. 

Kuo hou, see Empress n4e Kuo. 

545. Kuo Ki, 28 (IV: 12), 37, 63. 
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546. Kuo K’in, 129. 

kuo san 1 cm>, Thrice Venerable of the 
State. 

kuo shl, see State Master, 
kuo tsieing, see State General. 

547. kU jen, 138 note 2. 

kii ki tsiang kiin, see General of Chcuriots 
and Cavalry. 

548. kii-kia, 42, 42 note 1. 

549. Kii-lu commandery, 56 note 5, 71 note 9. 

550. Ku-mu Pa, 74 note 4. 

551. Ku prefecture, 137, 137 note 2, 138, 140. 

552. Kii-wu Pa, 74, 74 note 4. 

553. kiie (girdle pendant), 120, 120 note 3. 
kiin, see commandery. 

kiln cheng, see Inspector of the Army, 
kun shi, see Master of the Army. 

554. Kiin-ye (Jen Yung’s style), 39 notes 2 
and 4. 

555. Lai, clem of Sin-ye prefecture, 32, 95 — 96. 

556. Lai Hi, 26 (II: 4), 100, 103. 

557. Lai-yang hien, 91 note 5. 

558. Lan district, 110—111. 

559. Lan-feng hien, 99 note 1. 

560. Lan-k’ou agglomeration, 136, 136 note 4. 

561. Lan-t’ien prefecture, 130, 130 note 6. 

562. Land Within the Passes (kuan chung), 
59, 59 note 2, 93, 121, 142 note 1. 
lang, see Gentleman. 

lang chung, see Gentleman-of-the-Palace. 

563. Lang-ya commandery, 54 note 3, 137 
notes 4 and 7, 140 note 2. 

564. Law caps (fa kuan), 125. 

lei wei, see Rampart Commandant. 

565. Li, 

a) clan of Wan prefecture, 32, 94, 96, 102 
-103, 109. 

b) clan of Wu-yin prefecture, 95 — 96, 118. 
li, see hamlet. 

566. Li Chang, 28 (V: 5). 

567. Li Chung, 27 (H: 20). 

568. li hiang tsii, 134—135. 

569. Li Hien, 17—18, 18 note 1. 

570. Li Hien, 26 (1:6), 163-164. 

571. Li Ki, 103. 

572. Li Ki-fu, 77 note 4. 

573. Li Man-k’ing, 164. 

574. Li Shan, 30 (VIII: 9), 40. 

575. Li Shou, 102-103. 

576. Li Si, 50. 
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577. Li Sung, 128-129, 132. 

578. Li T’ung, 26 (11:1), 55, 102-103, 108, 
110, 121, 128. 

579. Li TsI-tu, 137 

580. Li Wei-kung, 70 note 2. 

581. Li Ye, 30 (VIII: 2), 39, 39 notes 1 and 4, 
40. 

582. Li Yen, 141, 155. 

583. Li Yi, 75, 75 note 4, 102, 105, 119, 121. 

584. Li Yu, 10. 

585. Li Yu, 123. 

586. Licmg, clan, 32 — 33. 

587. Liang, dynasty, 16, 99. 

Liang hiao wang, see Filial King of Liang. 

588. Liang kingdom, 10 note 3, 90 note 5. 

589. Liang-k’iu Ts’i, 104, 108, 110—112. 

590. Liang shu, 17 note 1. 

591. Liang T’ung, 28 (IV: 16), 37. 

592. Liao Chan, 106, 136. 

593. Lien Fan, 66, 66 note 2, 67. 

594. Lien Shu, 17. 

595. Lien Tan, 66, 66 note 2, 139. 

596. Lieutenant Chancellor (ch’eng siang), 
47-48, 60, 89, 127. 

597. Lieutenant General (p’ien tsiang kiin), 
118, 130. 

598. Lieutenant General of the Five Majestic 
[Principles] (wu wei p’ien tsiang kiin), 119. 

599. Lin-huai commandery, 62 note 3, 143, 152. 

600. Lin-li hien, 45 note 1. 

601. Lin-lii marquisate, 33 note 3. 

602. Lin-tsl prefecture, 83, 83 note 4. 

603. Lin-t’ung hien, 129 note 3, 130 note 2. 

604. Lin-yi prefecture, 137 note 5. 
ling, see prefect. 

605. Ling district, 88—89. 

606. Ling- ling commandery, 96 note 2. 

607. Ling-tao prefecture, 96 note 2. 

608. Liu, clan, 24, 33 note 1, 55 — 56, 82, 89, 
91-92, 96-99, 102, 105, 107-109, 114, 
123, 155, 161 — 164, appendix. 

609. Liu Ao, 89, appendix no. 47. 

610. Liu Chang, 

a) appendix no. 7. 

b) appendix, no. 118. 

c) appendix no. 147. 

611. Liu Ch’ang, 63, 97, 100—101, 105, appen- 
dix no. 48. 

612. Liu Ch’ang, appendix no. 149. 

613. Liu Chao, 16, 18, 76 note 7. 
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614. Liu Chen, 10—11. 620. Liu Chl-ki, 10 note 1. 

615. Liu Chen, appendix no. 130. 621. Liu Chu, appendix no. 121. 

616. Liu Ch*eng, appendix no. 166. 622. Liu Chung, 08, 100, 109, appendix no. 82. 

617. Liu Ch'eng-tu, appendix no. 101. 623. Liu Chung, 107, appendix no. 85. 

618. Liu Chi, 27 (II: 23). 624. Liu Chung, appendix no. 158. 

619. Liu Chi, 29 (VII: 4), 105, 109, appendix 
no. 73. 
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625. Liu Ch’ung, 88, 96, 101, 132-133, 155, 
appendix no. 123. 

626. Liu Fa, 88, 96, appendix no. 10. 

627. Liu Fang, 11, 13. 

628. Liu Fei, appendix no. 4. 

629. Liu Feng, appendix no. 122. 

630. Liu Fou, api>endix no. 87. 

631. Liu Fu, 29 (VII: 10). 

632. Liu Fu, appendix no. 136. 

633. Liu Heng, 29 (VII: 16). 

634. Liu Hi, 29 (VII:6), appendix no. 56. 

635. Liu Hi, 

a) appendix no. 14. 

b) appendix no. 163. 

636. Liu Hiang, 90, 122. 

637. Liu Hien, 

a) 97, appendix no. 79. 

b) appendix no. 106. 

638. Liu Hien, 91, api>endix no. 20. 

639. Liu . Hien, 

a) appendix no. 52. 

b) appendix no. 94. 

c) appendix no. 145. 

640. Liu Hin, 

a) 90, 102, 122-123, 126, 128. 

b) appendix no. 113. 

641. Liu Hing, 

a) 29 (VII: 2), 63, appendix no. 119. 

b) appendix no. 66. 

642. Liu Hiung'k'U, 96, appendix no. 26. 

643. Liu Hu, appendix no. 139. 

644. Liu Hu-tsI, appendix no. 34. 

645. Liu Huang, 98, 101. 

646. Liu Huang, 89 — 90, appendix no. 99. 

647. Liu Huang, appendix no. 150. 

648. Liu Hui, 96, 98, appendix no. 38. 

649. Liu Hui-k’ing, 164. 

650. Liu Hung, appendix no. 49. 

651. Liu Hung, appendix no. 138. 

652. Liu HU, appendix no. 84. 

653. Liu Huan, 

a) cf. also Keng-shI Emperor, 26 (II: 1), 
43, 59, 69, 97-98, 106, 113-117, 
163, 165, appendix no. 78. 

b) appendix no. 67. 

654. Liu HUn, appendix no. 72. 

655. Liu Jen, 96—98, appendix no. 36. 

656. Liu K'ai, appendix no. 144. 

657. Liu K'ai-ming, appendix no. 98. 

658. Liu Kcmg, appendix no. 151. 
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659. Liu K'cuig, 

a) 29 (VII: 12). 

b) appendix no. 65. 

660. Liu Ki, 91, appendix no. 11. 

661. Liu Ki, appendix no. 153. 

662. Liu Kia, 

a) 29 (VII: 8), 105 106, 109, appendix no. 77. 

b) 69 note 3. 

c) appendix no. 93. 

d) appendix no. 159. 

663. Liu K’iang, 29 (VII: 9). 

664. Liu Kien, appendix no. 108. 

665. Liu K’ien, 97. 

666. Liu KMen, appendix no. 155. 

667. Liu K’in, 

a) 98—99, appendix no. 54. 

b) appendix no. 45. 

668. Liu K'in, 88, appendix no. 89. 

669. Liu King, 29 (VII: 15). 

670. Liu King, 29 (VII: 18). 

671. Liu King, app>endix no. 103. 

672. Liu K'ing, appendix no. 51. 

673. Liu K'iu, appendix no. 112. 

674. Liu K'uai, 91, 155, appendix no. 91. 
liu kuan, see Six Controls. 

675. Liu Kuang, appendix no. 125. 

676. Liu K'uang, appendix no. 58. 

677. Liu Kuei, 88—89, 92 note 2, 155. 

678. Liu Kuei, 91 note 3. 

679. Liu Kuei, appendix no. 168. 

680. Liu K’un, 28 (VI: 1), 62. 

681. Liu Kung, appendix no. 141. 

682. Liu Kuo, appendix no. 75. 

683. Liu Kii, appendix no. 15. 

684. Liu Li, 97, api>endix no. 37. 

685. Liu Li, appendix no. 114. 

686. Liu Li, appendix no. 126. 

687. Liu Liang, 29 (VII: 3), 99, 103, 109, 116, 
appendix no. 55. 

688. Liu Liang, appendix no. 50. 

689. Liu Lin, app>endix no. 35. 

690. Liu Lung, 27 (II: 30). 

691. Liu Mai, 

a) 96, appendix no. 18. 

b) appendix no. 13. 

692. Liu Mao, 

a) 30 (VIII: 3), 40, 46, 46 note 1. 

b) appendix no. 57. 

c) appendix no. 142. 

d) api>endix no. 157. 
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693. Liu Meng» api>endix no. 127. 

694. Liu Min, app>endix no. 74. 

695. Liu Min, appendix no. 116. 

696. Liu Mu, 63, appendix no. 137. 

697. Liu Na-yen, 17. 

698. Liu P'an, appendix no. 128. 


699. Liu Pao, 88, appendix no. 59. 

700. Liu P’en-tsi, 26 (I; 2), 163, 165, appendix 
no. 143. 

701. Liu P'eng-tsUy appendix no. 9. 

702. Liu Pin, 19—20, 125 note 1, 137 note 4, 
138, 138 note 1. 
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703. Liu P’ing, 

a) 66, 66 note 1. 

b) appendix no. 21. 

c) appendix no. 104. 

d) appendix no. 107. 

704. Liu Po-ki, 98, 108-109. 

Liu Po-sheng, eee Liu Yen. 

705. Liu P’u, 

a) appendix no. 92. 

b) app>endix no. 164. 

706. Liu Shan-fu, 88, appendix no. 28. 

707. Liu Shang, 

a) appendix no. 88. 

b) appendix no. 120. 

c) appendix no. 134. 

708. Liu She, appendix no. 165. 

709. Liu Sheng, 126 note 11. 

710. Liu Shi, appendix no. 135. 

711. Liu Shou, 91, appendix no. 60. 

712. Liu Shun, 

a) 29 (VII: 7), appendix no. 76. 

b) app>endix no. 63. 

713. Liu Shun, appendix no. 12. 

714. Liu Siang, api>endix no. 22. 

715. Liu Sin, 

a) 97, 127, appendix no. 115. 

b) 76 note 1, 89 — 90, 155, appendix no. 100. 

716. Liu Siu; cf. also his posthumous name: 
Kuang-wu, and his temple name: Epochal 
Founder, 15— 16. 25 note 2, 98, 98 note 4, 
99-100, 100 note 6, 101-103, 105-110, 
118-121, 133, 142, 142 note 1, 157, 163, 
appendix no. 83. 

717. Liu Sui, appendix no. 62. 

718. Liu Sim-k'ing, 164. 

719. Liu Sung, appendix no. 117. 

720. Liu Sung, dynasty, 42. 

721. Liu Siieui, appendix no. 69. 

722. Liu Siin, appendix no. 132. 

723. Liu Siin, appendix no. 133. 

724. Liu Tan, 88, 96, appendix no. 19. 

725. Liu T’an, appendix no. 86. 

726. Liu T’ao-t’u, 10—11, appendix no. 152. 

727. Liu Tie, 122-123. 

728. Liu Ting, appendix no. 42. 

729. Liu Ts’an, appendix no. 111. 

730. Liu Ts’ang, 29 (VII: 13). 

731. Liu Ts’eng, 88 — 89, 92 note 2, 155, 

appendix no. 105. 

732. Liu Tsi, 51-52, 121. 
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733. Liu Ts'iang, appendix no. 110. 

734. Liu Tsie, 69. 

735. Liu Tsin, appendix no. 24. 

736. Liu Tsun, appendix no. 109. 

liu tsung, see Six Venerable Ones. 

737. Liu TsI-chang, 97 — 98, appendix no. 53. 

738. Liu TsI yU, 163-164. 

739. Liu Ts’i, 29 (VII: 6), 97, 105, appendix 
no. 80. 

740. Liu Tu, 92, 155. 

741. Liu T’ung-p’ing, 91, appendix no. 29. 

742. Liu Wai, appendix no. 27. 

743. Liu Wang, 126-127, 163. 

744. Liu Wei, appendix no. 161. 

745. Liu Wen, appendix no. 70. 

746. Liu Wen-po, 164. 

747. Liu Wu, 

a) 98 note 4, appendix no. 6. 

b) api>endix no. 43. 

748. Liu Wu-fang, 88, appendix no. 39. 

749. Liu Wu-ki, appendix no. 160. 

750. Liu Wu-shang, appendix no. 31. 

751. Liu Yang, appendix no. 124. 

752. Liu Yao, app>endix no. 148. 

753. Liu Yen, 

a) style: Po-sheng, 29 (VII: 1), 51, 51 
note 4, 55-56, 58-59, 69. 75 note 2, 
77, 98, 100-117, 119-121, 132-133, 
136, 136 note 5, 142, 155, 163, appen- 
dix no. 81. 

b) appendix no. 97. 

754. Liu Yen, 29 (VII: 17). 

755. Liu Yen, 

a) appendix no. 23. 

b) 29 (VII: 14). 

756. Liu Yen, 89, appendix no. 71. 

757. Liu Yen, 

a) appendix no. 17. 

b) appendix no. 30. 

758. Liu Yen, appendix no. 131. 

759. Liu Yi, 10, appendix no. 154. 

760. Liu Yi, appendix no. 32. 

761. Liu Yi, appendix no. 167. 

762. Liu Yi-k’ing, 16. 

763. Liu Yin, 91, appendix no. 40. 

764. Liu Yin, 91, appendix no. 90. 

765. Liu Ying; cf. also Young Prince. 82, 87, 
90, 124, 157 note 2, 159-160, 162-163, 
appendix no. 129. 

766. Liu Ying, 29 (VII: 11). 
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767. Li Yu, appendix no. 41. 

768. Liu Yung, 26 (I: 4), 63, 98 note 4, 163, 
appendix no. 140. 

769. Liu Yimg, appendix no. 61. 

770. Liu Yii, 

a) 89, . appendix no. 46. 

b) 89. 

771. Liu Yii, appendix no. 162. 

772. Lui Yii, appendix no. 146. 

773. Liu Yu, 

a) appendix no. 102. 

b) appendix no. 156. 


774. Liu Yiieui, 

a) 98. 108-109. 

b) appendix no. 25. 

775. Liu Yiin, 76 note 1, 89, appendix no. 68. 
Livy, 23, 58, 79. 

Lo Chen-ying, 21. 

776. Lo River, 126, 147. 

777. Lo-yang, 9, 11, 59, 78-79, 119, 126, 126 
note 8, 127, 140, 149. 

778. Lord on High (shang ti), 124, 126. 
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779. Lu Chi, 11. 

780. Lu Fang, 26 (1:8), 98, 163-164. 

781. Lu-kiang commandery, 100. 

782. Lu Ping, 90. 

783. Lu-shan hien, 55 note 5, 95 note 7, 77 
note 3. 

784. Lu Tsung-k’ai, 19. 

785. Lu-yang prefecture, 51, 51 note 5, 95 — 
96. 

lun, see discussions. 

786. lun tsan, 16. 

787. Lun yu, 58. 

788. Lung hien, 53 note 1, 90 note 3. 

789. Limg-lu marquisate. 33, 33 note 3. 

790. Lung, slope, 53, 53 note 1, 57. 

Lii hou, see Empress n^e Lti. 

791. Lii K*ucui, 156. 

lii lin, see green forests. 

Lii mu, see Mother Lii. 

792. Lii Si-mien, 154 note 1. 

793. Ma, 

a) clan, 32—33. 

b) clan of Hu-yang prefecture, 95—96, 
106. 

c) clan of Ki-yang prefecture, 95 — 96, 107. 

794. Ma Ch’eng, 27 (II: 29), 107-108. 

795. Ma Fcuig, 22, 22 note 3. 

796. Ma Mi-ti, 11. 

797. Ma-shl K’iu, 141, 155. 

Ma t’ai hou, see Empress Dowager n6e 
Ma. 

798. Ma Wu, 27 (II: 33), 56, 106, 134, 136. 

799. Ma Yuan, 27 (II: 35), 45, 50, 52, 63, 64 
note 2. 

800. Major (si ma), 11. 

801. McM>-ling prefecture, 90, 90 note 2, 130. 

802. Mao Tsin, 19. 

803. Marquis Within the Passes (kuan nei 
hou), 72. 

804. Master of the Army (kUn shl), 52—53, 
123. 

805. Master of the Golden Tower (Kin lou 
tsi), 99 note 7. 

806. Mei-yang marquisate, 35. 

807. Meng Ki, 52, 64, 64 note 2, 65-66. 

808. Meng Yi, 10. 

809. Mi prefecture, 61. 

810. Mien-yang hien, 134 note 2. 

811. Military Governor (wei), 107—108. 

812. Min River, 92. 
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813. Ming, dynasty. 

Ming edition, 131 note 1. 

814. Ming, Emperor, cf. also his temple name: 
Illustrious Exemplar, 10, 21 note 2, 22, 
22 note 3, 34, 80, 112 note 1, 147-148. 

815. Minister over the Masses (si t'u); cf. fdso 
Grand Minister over the Masses, 9, 60. 

816. Mother LU, 54, 140 note 2. 

817. Mou Chang, 29 (VI: 7). 

818. Mou-p*ing marquisate, 33. 
mu, see Shepherd. 

na yen, see Communicator. 

819. Neui-ch’eng prefecture, 139, 139 note 1. 

820. Nan commandery, 106, 133, 136—137, 151. 
nan fang, see southern area. 

821. Nan-hiang prefecture. 127, 127 note 3. 

822. Ncui-king, 9. 

nan kimg, see Southern Palcu^e. 

823. Nan-kung prefecture, 71, 71 note 5. 72—73. 
n€ui kuo tsi kien pen, see Southern Aca- 
demy edition. 

824. Nan shi, 14 note 2, 15, 17 note 1. 

825. Nan sin shi prefecture, 106 note 2, 134— 
135. 

826. Nan Ts’i shu, 15. 

827. Neui-yang commandery, 48, 51 note 5, 55, 
55 note 4. 56, 68-69, 75 note 2, 88, 88 
note 1. 90, 92, 94, 96, 96 note 4, 97 - 99, 
101-103, 105-108, 108 note 2, 109 
note 1, no, 112-114, 116, 118, 118 note 1, 
126-127, 127 note 3. 132-133, 136, 136 
notes 4 and 5, 140- 142, 151, 154, 159, 163. 

828. Nan-yang hien, 55 note 3, 75 note 2. 94 
note 1, 95 note 6. 

nien hao, see title of reign. 

829. Nine Ministers (kiu k'ing), 37, 48. 

830. Nine Tiger Generals (kiu hu tsiang), 129. 

831. Ning-yUan hien, 96 note 2. 

832. Northern Academy edition (pei kuo tsi 
kien pen), 19. 

nU shi, see female clerks. 

833. Ou-yang Hi, 29 (VI: 6), 36. 

834. Pa- ling prefecture, 130 note 3. 

835. Pa-shang area, 90. 

836. Palace Attendant (shi chung), 11, 51. 

837. Palace Commcuidant (chung wei), 89. 

838. Palace edition (kuan pen), 19 — 20, 39 
note 4, 97 note 1, 137 note 4. 

839. Palace Grandee (chimg ta fu), 100. 

840. Pan Ku, 10-11, 15, 74 note 3, 79, 83 - 84. 
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841. Pan Piao, 11, 28 (IV: 22), 37, 74 note 3. 

842. P’an Lin, 101, 101 note 1, 102, 108-109, 
117. 

843. P’an Shu, 101 note 1. 

844. P’ang An, 137, 137 note 4. 
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845. Pao-feng hien, 121 note 3. 

846. Pao Hien, 29 (VI: 11). 

847. Pao Hui, 60. 

848. Pao Suan, 30 (VIII: 22). 
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849. Pao Yung, 28 (IV: 9), 37. 

850. Pei-hai commandery, 138 note 4. 

pei kuo is! kien pen, see Northern Aca- 
demy edition. 

851. Pei-ti commandery, 42. 

852. P’ei commemdery, 99 note 3, 140. 

853. P’ei T’ung, 27 (II; 22). 

864. P’eng Ch’ung, 26 (I: 7), 42-43. 

865. P’eng Siu, 30 (VIII: 6), 40, 65-66. 

856. P’eng-wang, 49. 

857. Pi hien, 139 note 1. 

pi shu ch’eng, see Assistant of the De- 
partment of the Imp>erial Library, 
pi shu kien, see Director of the Depart- 
ment of the Imp>erial Library. 

858. Pi-yang hien, 96 note 3. 

p’iao ki ta tsiang kiln, see General-in- 
chief of Agile Cavalry. 

869. picul (shi), 36-37, 69. 

860. Pien, canal, 147—150. 

861. Pien prefecture, 136 note 4. 

862. Pien Shao, 11. 

p’ien tsiang kiln, see Lieutenant General. 

863. Pin hien, 50 note 3. 
pin k’o, see followers. 

864. P’in-yang prefecture, 129, 129 note 2. 

865. Ping fa (by Li Wei-kung), 70 note 2. 

866. P’ing, Emperor, 82, 87, 89, 121, 124, 150, 
156—160, 162, appendix no. 96. 

867. P’ing-lin, area, 97, 97 note 2, 98, 106, 136. 

868. P’ing-lin prefecture, 97 note 2. ^ 

869. P’ing-ling prefecture, 123, 123 note 4, 64 
note 2. 

870. P’ing-shi prefecture, 55 note 4. 

871. P’ing-siang prefecture, 123. 

872. P’ing-tu hien, 91 note 4. 

873. P’ing-yiian commandery, 143. 

po hu men, see White Tiger Gate, 
po kuan, see Hundred Officials. 

874. Po na edition (po na pen), 19 — 20. 

875. Po-shi (Chuang Yu’s style), 112 note 1. 
po shi, see Erudit. 

876. Po-shui district, 96, 96 note 3. 
po sing, see Hundred Clans. 

877. Po-yang Lake, 151. 

p’o lu tsiang kiln, see General Who Routs 
the Caitiffs. 

878. P’o-tao prefecture, 39 note 2. 
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879. Prefect (chang or ling), 10, 37, 54 note 4, 
61-62, 97, 97 note 1, 101 note 1, 118, 148. 

880. Prefect of the Masters of Writing (shang 
shu ling), 37. 

881. prefectural city (ch’eng), 63. 

882. prefecture (hien), 37, 55 note 3, 94 note 2. 

883. Princess of Ch’ang-she, 34. 

884. Princess of Lung-lii, 33—34. 

885. private adherents (si shu), 83. 

886. Profoimd Exemplar (Jui-tsimg), 18. 

887. Provinces euid Commanderies, treatise on, 
15. 

888. P’u-yang prefecture, 143 note 7. 

889. Rampart Commandant (lei wei), 74. 

890. Red Eyebrows (ch’i mei), 46, 57 — 58, 62, 
65, 137-140, 140 note 2, 141-142, 142 
note 1, 143-144, 152-155, 159, 163. 

891. Regent Emp>eror (she huang ti), 160. 
san fu, see Three Adjimcts. 

892. San fu kiu shi, 132 note 1. 

s£ui ki ch’cmg shi, see Honorary Regular 
Attendant. 

scui kimg, see Three Dukes. 

893. San kuo chi, 42 note 2, 47. 

894. San kuo, period, 11 — 12. 

san lao, see Thrice Venerable. 

895. San-shui prefecture, 164, 164 note 1. 

896. San-t’ai hien, 39 note 3. 

897. Sao ye shan fang edition, 19 note 4, 20. 
Sargent. C. B., 23-25, 31. 41-42, 84, 144. 

898. Secretary for Embroidered Clothes (siu yi 
yti shi), 120. 

899. Shan-timg, 126, 137, 140, 140 note 2, 142, 
144, 149-154. 

900. Shan yang kung tsai ki (by Yue Tsi), 12, 
12 note 10, 13. 

901. Shan-yii, 11. 

902. Shang, dynasty, 164. 

903. Shang, Emperor, 10, 33 note 3. 

904. Shang-hai, 20. 

905. Shang jen, 132 note 1. 

906. Shang-k’iu hien, 10 note 3. 

907. Shang-ku commandery, 35, 56. 
shang kung, see Supreme Duke. 

908. Shang-lin park, 90. 

909. Shang prefecture, 132 note 1. 

shang shu ling, see Prefect of the Masters 
of Writing. 
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910. Shang-shui hien, 65. 

Oil. Shang-tang commandery, 59. 

912. Shang*t*ang district, 136, 136 note 6. 
shang ti, see Lord on High. 

shang tsiang kiln, see Supreme General. 

913. Shao, Emperor, 11. 
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914. Shao-hing edition, 17 note 2, 19 — 20, 22 
note 5, 26 note 2, 39 note 4, 97 note 1, 
131 note 1, 137 note 4. 

915. shao-hing period, 19. 

916. Shao-kii River, 77 note 4. 

she huang ti, see Regent Emi>eror. 
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917. Shen hien, 70 note 5. 

918. Shen K’in-han, 20. 

919. Shen Ming-yi, 20. 

920. Shen-si, 92. 

921. Shen Tcuig, 129. 

922. Shen-t’u Ch’en, 102 note 1. 

923. Shen-t’u Kang, 28 (IV: 8), 37. 

924. Shen-t’u Kien, 120, 128. 

Shen-tsung, see Divine Exemplar. 

925. Shen Wei-hien, 17. 

926. sheng (measure), 66 note 1. 

927. Shepherd (mu), 47-48, 135-136, 154. 
shl, see picul. 

shi chung, see Palace Attendant. 

928. Shi ki (SK), 17, 23-25, 39, 50, 59, 
95, 126 note 10. 

929. Shi king, 95, 95 note 2. 

930. Shi Shen, 123, 130. 

931. Shi Ts’cmg-chu, 17. 

Shl-tsu, see Epochal Founder. 

Shl-tsung, see Epochal Exemplar. 

932. Shi t’ung, 10 note 1. 

shl yti shl, see Attending Secretary. 

933. Shou-kuang hien, 138 note 4. 

934. shu cheng, 108 note 1. 

935. Shu commandery, 66, 83 note 6, 126 
note 5, 164. 

936. Shu-Han, 126. 

937. Shu king, 100, 112 note 2, 124 note 1, 
126 note 10. 

938. Shui king chu, 67, 115 note 4, 137 note 3. 

939. Shun, Emperor, 11. 

940. Shuo wen, 27. 

941. Si-ch’uan hien, 127 notes 2, 3 and 4. 

942. Si Han ti kie ki chi tu, 145 note 1. 

943. Si hien, 100 note 4. 

944. Si-men Kiin-hui, 121. 

si p’ing ta tsiang kUn, see Qeneral-in- 
chief Who Shields Westwards. 

945. Si prefecture, 127. 

946. Si-o prefecture, 95 — 96. 
siemg, see Chcmcellor. 

947. Siang-kiang, 151. 

948. Siao-ch’ang-an agglomeration, 55, 55 note 
3, 108, 108 note 2, 109-111, 136. 

949. Siao Ho, 59, 59 note 3. 

950. Siao prefecture, 99 99 note 3. 

951. Siao TsI-hien, 16. 

952. Sie Chan, 15. 

953. Sie Ch’eng, 12-14, 44-45. 
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954. Sie Han, 29 (VI: 13). 

955. Sie Lu, 137, 137 note 5, 153. 

956. Sie Shen, 12-14, 108. 

957. Sie Ying, 12-14, 72. 

958. Sin, dynasty, 82. 

959. Sin-feng prefecture, 130, 130 note 2. 

960. Sin lun (by Huem T’cm), 112 note 1. 

961. Sin-shI, area, 134, 134 note 4, 135. 

962. Sin-si prefecture, 100, 100 note 4. 

963. Sin T’ang shu, 13 note 4, 16. 

964. Sin-tu commandery, 70, 70 note 7, 

71 note 8. 

965. Sin-tu kingdom, 70 notes 5 and 7, 71 
note 5. 

966. Sin-tu marquisate, 124. 

967. Sin-tu prefecture, 71, 71 note 8, 72. 

968. Sin-yang hien, 126 note 12. 

969. Sin-ye, 

a) prefecture, 94—96, 98, 100—102, 105, 
107-109, 117. 

b) modem hien, 95 note 4. 

siu si yiX shl, see Secreteury for Embroider- 
ed Clothes, 120. 

970. Six Controls (liu kuan), i. e. Wcmg Mang’s 
monopolies, 125. 

971. Six Venerable Ones (liu tsung), 43, 43 note 1. 

972. So-lu Fang. 30 (VIII: 6), 40. 

973. So-lu Hui, 139. 

974. Southern Academy edition (nan kuo tsi 
kien pen), 19. 

975. southern area (nan fang) 92 — 93, 133. 

976. Southern Palace, in Lo-yang (nan kung), 
11. 80. 

977. State General (kuo tsiang), 128. 

978. State Master (kuo shl), 122, 126, 128. 

979. Steward (tsai), 54, 54 note 4, 101, 108 — 
109, 117, 127, 140 note 2. 

980. Su King, 28 (IV: 11), 37. 

981. Su K’uang, 36. 

982. Su Mao, 53. 

983. Sui, dynasty, 14, 14 note, 1, 16—17. 

984. Sui prefecture, 97 note 2, 106, 136. 

985. Sui shu, 12, 14 note 1, 16. 

986. Sui shu’s king tsi chi, 11 note 1, 13, 

22 note 1. 

987. Sui-yemg prefecture, 10, 10 note 3. 

988. Sun Fu, 40, 46, 46 note 1. 

989. Sun Ho, 18. 

990. Sun Jen-lung, 19. 

991. Sun Ki, 122. 
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992. Sun Kien, 76 note 1, 90, 92, 163. 

993. Sun Shi, 17, 17 note 2, 18. 

994. Sun-tsi, 54. 

995. Sung, dynasty, 16— 18. 

996. Sung Hung, 27 (III: 4). 

997. Sung Kang, 127. 

998. Sung shi, 16. 

999. Sung shu, 14 note 2, 15. 

1000. Superintendent of the Imperial House- 
hold (kuang lu hUn), 50 note 5. 

1001. Sui>ervisor of the Intemuncios (ye che 
p’u ye), 10. 

1002. Supreme Duke (shang kung), 113, 117. 

1003. Supreme Duke Who Establishes the 
State (ting kuo shang kung), 116, 127 — 
128. 

1004. Supreme Duke Who Perfects the State 
(ch'eng kuo shang kung), 75, 80, 116, 119. 

1005. Supreme General (shang tsiang kiin), 123. 

1006. Sii Han shu (SHS, by Sl-ma Piao), 
12—13, 13 note 3, 17, 59—60, 70 note 
4, 97, 97 note 1, 100—102, 102 note 1, 
109 note 2. 

1007. Su-hiang marquisate, 91, 91 note 1. 

1008. Sii province, 137, 139, 143, 151. 

1009. SU Siian, 137, 137 note 5, 153. 

1010. Siian-ch’eng commandery, 15, 

1011. Siian, Emperor, 60, 87 — 89, 91, 94, 
157—158, appendix no. 33. 

1012. Shan Ping, 28 (IV: 3), 37. 

1013. Siian-p'ing gate (in Ch'cuig-cui), 131. 

1014. Siin Jen, 64. 

1015. SUn Yiie, 64. 

Swann, N. L., 10 note 1, 160 note 1. 

1016. SX-ch’uan, 92-93, 126, 145, 164. 
s! fang, see Four Regions. 

s! king, see Four Borders. 

1017. Si k'u ts'iian shu tsung mu, 10 note 1, 15, 
s! li ts’ung shl, see Attendant Official 
of the Director of the Retainers. 

si ma, see Major. 

1018. Sl-ma Piao, 12-14, 17. 

1019. Sl-ma Ts’ien, 15, 50. 

si ming, see Director of Mcmdates. 
si shu, see private adherents, 
si t'u, see Minister over the Masses, 
si yi, see Barbarians of the Four Direc- 
tions. 

ta chung ta fu, see Grcmd Palace Grandee 

1020. ta fu, 108 note 1. 
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1021. Ta-hing hien, 69 note 2. 

ta si k'ung, see Gremd Minister of 
Works. 

ta si ma, see Commander-in-chief, 
ta si nung, see Grand Minister of Agri- 
culture. 

ta si t’u, see Grand Minister over the 
Masses. 

ta si t’u si chi, see Director of Service 
of the Grand Minister over the Masses, 
ta tsiang kiln, see General -in-chief, 
ta yin, see Grand Governor. 

1022. Tai Fan-yii, 10 note 1. 

1023. Tai P’ing, 29 (VI: 5), 51. 

1024. Tai She, 36. 

1025. Tai Yiin, 122. 

1026. T’ai-an hien, 137 note 3. 
t’ai-oh’ang, see Grand Master of Cere- 
monies. 

t’ai fu, see Grand Tutor, 
t’ai hou, see Empress Dowager. 

1027. T’ai p’ing yii Ian, 140 note 1. 

1028. T’ai prefecture, 130, 130 note 4. 

1029. T’ai-shan, 139. 

1030. T’ai-shan commandery, 137. 

1031. t’ai shl (section in Shu king), 124 note 1. 

t’ai shl, see Grand Master. 

t’ai shl, see Grand Astrologer. 

1032. t’ai shl period, 12. 

t’ai shou, see Grand Administrator. 

T’ai-tsung, see Greuid Exemplar. 

t’ai tsi, see Heir-apparent. 

t’ai tsI t’ai fu, see Grand Tutor of the 

Heir-apparent. 

1033. T’ai-yiian commandery, 46, 46 note 2. 

1034. T’ai-yiian hien, 46 note 2. 

1035. Tan-shui prefecture, 127, 127 note 4. 

1036. T’an-t’ang marquisate, 138, 138 note 4. 

1037. Temg-yemg prefecture, 134, 134 note 3. 

1038. T’ang, dynasty, 14 note 1, 16—19, 

27, 134, 134 note 3, 135. 

T’ang histories, 14 note 1, 16. 

1039. T’ang-ho hien, 55 note 4, 57 note 6, 
95 note 1, 109 note 1. 

1040. T’ang- tsi district, 57, 57 note 6, 107. 

1041. T’ao hill, 147, 147 note 4. 

1042. Teng, 37 note 1. 

1043. Teng, clan of Sin-ye prefecture, 32 — 33, 
95-96, 109. 
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1044. Teng Ch’en, 26 (11:3), 98, 101-102, 
106, 107-109, 117. 

1045. Teng Feng, 68, 68 note 3. 

1046. Teng hien, 95 note 5. 

Teng t’ai hou, see Empress Dowager 
n5e Teng. 

1047. Teng Ye, 127-129, 132. 

1048. Teng Yii, 26 (II: 6), 47, 69, 69, 71, 
96, 100. 


1049. Three Adjuncts (san fu), 60. 

1050. Three Dukes (san kung), 27 — 30, 36— 
37, 42, 47-48. 

1051. Thrice Venerable (san lao), 137—138. 

1052. Thrice Venerable of the State (kuo san 
lao), 116. 

Thucydides, 23. 

1053. ti kuan: ku jen (section in Chou li), 
70 note 2. 
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1064. Tiao Hu, 92. 

1065. Tiao K’an, 18. 

1066. t’ien-feng period, 100. 

1057. T’ien K’uang, 138. 

1068. T’ien-men hien, 135 note 1. 

1059. T’ien-ahui commandery, 123, 130. 

1060. T’ien-tsin, 146, 160. 

1061. t’ien wen chi (in HHS), 76 notes 4 
cuid 7. 

1062. Tiger’s Teeth General (hu ya tsiang 
kiln), 76, 79. 

1063. Ting Kung, 29 (VI: 16). 

ting kuo shang kung, see Supreme 
Duke Who Establishes the State. 

1064. Ting-ling prefecture, 75, 76 note 6, 81, 
118-119. 

1066. Ting Sun-fu, 18. 

1066. Ting-t’ao prefecture, 147 note 4. 
t’ing, see commune. 

1067. title of reign (nien hao), 116. 

1068. T’o-pa, 25. 

1069. Tou, clan, 32-33. 

1070. Tou Jung, 27 (II: 34), 56, 56 note 5, 
57, 60, 130. 

1071. Tou K’uang, 57 note 1. 

1072. Tranquil King (Tsing-wcmg), 63. 

1073. Troops from P’ing-lin, 10, 56, 107, 
109-111, 113-114, 116, 136, 141, 143, 
165. 

1074. Troops from Sin-shi, 10, 66, 106—107, 
109-110, 110 note 1, 111, 114, 116, 
133, 136, 141, 143, 152, 154, 166. 

1075. Troops of the Lower [Yang-tsI-] kiang, 
55-56, 109-110, 111-112, 114-115, 
133, 136, 141, 143, 152, 164, 165. 

1076. True Exemplar (Chen-tsung), 18. 
tsai, see Steward. 

1077. tsai ki, 10 note 5. 

1078. Ts’ai Mao, 27 (III: 5). 

1079. Ts’ai-yang prefecture, 96 note 3, 97, 
99, 99 note 2. 

1080. Ts’ai Yung, 11. 
tsan, see eulogies. 

1081. Tsang Kung, 26 (II: 13), 49, 61. 

1082. Ts’ang-wu conunandery, 97. 

1083. Tsao-yang hien, 96 note 3. 

1084. Ts’ao P’ei, 48. 

1085. Ts’ao Shou, 11. 

1086. Ts’ao Ts’ao, 35, 47-48, 70 note 3. 
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1087. Ts’en, clan of Ki-yang prefecture, 95 
-96. 

1088. Ts’en P’eng, 26 (II: 8), 49, 118, 120. 

1089. Tseng Shcmg-wei, 19. 

1090. Tsi-mo prefecture, 91, 91 note 4. 

1091. Tsi-yang prefecture, 99, 99 note 1. 

1092. Tsi-yin commandery, 147 note 4. 

1093. Ts’i (feudal state, later a dminis trative 
unit under Han), 83 note 4, 94, 126, 
139, 144. 

1094. Ts’i Chao-ncm, 19. 

1095. Ts’i kia Hou Han shu (by Wang Wen- 
t’ai), 14. • 

1096. Ts’i lue (by Pan Piao), 74 note 3. 

1097. Ts’i prefecture, 39 note 3. 

1098. Ts’i prefecture, 50, 50 note 3. 
tsiang kiln, see General. 

1099. Ts’iao Chou, 12-13, 40 note 2. 

1100. Ts’iao Hiian, 30 (VII: 1), 40, 62. 

1101. Ts’iao Ying, 62. 

1102. Tsien Po-tsan, 98, 133, 136. 

1103. Tsien Terrace, 131 — 132. 

1104. Ts’ien Han shu (HS), 11, 17, 21, 23, 39, 
67 note 1, 64, 64 note 1, 74 notes 3 and 
4, 78-80, 83 note 9, 84, 88-89, 96 
note 4, 103-104, 111-112, 112 notes 
1 and 2, 113, 113 notes 2 and 3, 117- 
124, 125 notes 6, 6 and 8, 126 note 11, 
127—130, 130 note 3, 131-132, 134, 
136-138, 138 note 2, 139-141, 143, 
143 note 1, 146, 149-150, 152-156, 
160 note 1, 164. 

1105. Ts’ien Han shu pu chu, 20. 

1106. Ts’ien-sui, 108 note 1. 

1107. Ts’ien Ta-chao, 17, 20. 

1108. Ts’ien Ta-hin, 20, 98 note 4, 126 note 10. 

1109. Tsin, dynasty, 12, 14, 97 note 2. 

1110. Tsin hien, 71 note 9. 

1111. Tsin-shou River, 67 note 1. 

1112. Tsin shu, 10 note 6, 12 note 12. 

1113. Ts’in, dynasty, 56, 74, 77 note 1, 78, 
94-95, 112 note 2, 124, 151, 164. 

1114. Ts’in-an hien, 123 note 2. 

1115. Ts’in-ling-shan, 92, 94, 151. 

1116. Ts’in-shl-huemg, 124, 124 note 2. 
tsing, see Well-field system. 

1117. Tsing Tan, 30 (VIII: 21). 

Tsing-wang, see Tranquil King. 

1118. Ts’ing, dynasty, 4-15, 17, 19-20, 47. 
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1119. Ts’ing-ho commcuidery, 146, 149. 

1120. Ts’ing province, 137, 139, 143. 

1121. Ts’ing-shui hien, 53 note 1. 
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1122. Tso chuan, 54. 

1123. Tso-p’ing-yi commandery, 129, 129 no- 
tes 2 and 3, 130 note 9. 
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1124. Tso-sui, 118, 118 note 1. 

1125. Tsu-lai Mountain, 137 note 3. 

1126. tsu shf, 138, 138 note 1. 

1127. Ts’ui Hao, 75 note 3. 

1128. Ts’ui Fa, 128, 132. 

1129. Ts’ui Shi, 11. 

1130. Tsung Tiao, 75, 119. 

ts’ung shl, see Attendeuit Official. 

1131. Ts’ung Terrace, 56, 56 note 2. 
tsii, see agglomeration. 

1132. Tsiin-yi prefecture, 148, 148 note 2. 
tsl, see Vidcount. 

1133. TsI-ling (Yen Kuang’s style), 157, 157 
note 1. 

1134. Tsl prefecture, 90, 90 note 5. 

1135. T^-yang (Kung-sim Shu’s style), 52, 52 
note 1. 

ts’I shl, see Inspector. 

1136. Ts’I t’ung, 76 note 4. 

1137. Ts’I yiian, 70 note 2, 76 note 4. 

1138. Tu Ch’eng, 57, 64. 

1139. Tu Lin, 27 (III: 9), 57, 62, 64, 64 note 
3, 65. 

1140. Tu-ling prefecture, 130, 130 note 10. 

1141. Tu Mao, 27 (II: 28). 

1142. Tu Shl, 28 (IV: 13), 37. 

1143. Tu Tu, 29 (VI: 20). 

tu wei, see Chief Commcmdant. 

1144. Tu Wu, 132, 132 note 1. 

1145. Tu Yu, 22, 108 note 2. 

1146. Tu Yii, 132 note 1. 

1147. T’u Er, 132 note 1. 

1148. T’u-men Shao, 130. 

1149. Tung Cho, 9. 

1150. Tung Chung, 121 — 123, 125 note 7, 126, 
128. 

1151. Tung commandery, 62, 76 note 1, 89 — 
90. 92, 147 note 7, 153. 

1152. Tung-hai commandery, 60, 137, 137 note 
6, 139 note 1, 140, 153. 

1153. Tung Han shu k’an wu, 19. 

1154. Tung Hi, 130. 

1155. Tung Hien, 62, 139-140, 158. 

1156. Tung kuan, libreury, 11. 

1157. Tung kuan Han ki (TKK), 10—17, 27, 
35 note 1, 44, 46 note 1, 59, 62 note 4, 
66 note 1, 70 note 4, 71 notes 2 and 6, 
72-73, 77 note 2, 78-80, 96, lOO-lOI, 
101 note 1, 102, 102 note 1, 103, 118 
note 2, 132 note 1, 137 notes 4 and 5. 
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1158. Tung-kuan prefecture, 137 note 4. 
tung kung, see Eastern Palace. 

1159. Tung Kiln, 29 (VI: 15). 

1160. Tung-lai commandery, 91 note 1. 

1161. Tung-p’ing hien, 139 note 2. 

1162. Tung-p’ing kingdom, 76 note 1, 89, 139 
note 2. 

1163. Tung Suan, 28 (V: 3). 

1164. T'ung kien kang mu, 143 note 1. 

1165. T’ung tien, 22, 76 note 5, 108 note 2. 

1166. T’ung- wei hien, 123 note 3. 

1167. Tutor (fu), 89. 

1168. Viscoimt (tsl), 97. 

1169. Wan Ch’eng-ts’ang, 134—135. 

1170. Wan prefecture, 48, 65, 75, 75 notes 2 
and 7, 77. 83, 88, 90. 94, 96, 100-103, 
105, 107-108, 108 note 2, 109, 112, 
115 note 4, 118-120, 126, 132. 

1171. Wan Siu, 27 (II: 21). 

1172. Wan Sung-ling, 19, 131 note 1. 

1173. Wan Sl-t’ung, 17. 

1174. Wang An-shI, 19. 

1175. Wang Ch’ang, 26 (1:3), 163. 

1176. Wang Ch’ang. 26 (II: 2), 48. 55-56, 75, 
80, 110, no note 1, 115, 119, 134, 136. 

1177. Wang Cheng-kUn, 82. 

1178. Wang Chu, 10 note 1, 18. 

1179. Wang Chung, 163. 

1180. Wang Feng, 75-76, 80, 106, 116, 119, 
134, 136. 

1181. Wang Fu, 130. 

1182. Wang Hien, 122, 129, 132. 

1183. Wang King, 148, 150. 

1184. Wang K’uang, 141. 

1185. Wang K’uang, 

a) 106, 116, 127, 134-136. 

b) 128, 128 note 1, 139. 
wcmg kuo, see kingdom. 

1186. Wang Lang, 68—71, 98, 142 note 1, 
163-164. 

1187. Wang Liang, 27 (II: 27), 49. 

1188. Wang Liang, 28 (IV: 5). 37, 60. 

1189. Wang Lin. 128, 131-132. 

1190. Wang Lung, 29 (VI: 21), 49. 

1191. Wang Mang, 49, 54 note 4, 55, 57 note 1, 
62 notes 2 and 3, 64—66, 70 note 7, 74, 
74 notes 4 and 5, 75, 75 note 4, 76 note 
1, 77-83, 83 note 9. 84-92, 96-97, 
100-101, 101 note 1, 102-104, 108, 
110-112, 112 note 2, 113, 113 note 3, 
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114-118, 118 note 1, 119-123, 123 
note 4, 124, 126, 126 notes 1, 3, 8 and 9, 
127, 127 note 5, 128-132, 132 note 1, 
133, 134 note 4, 136- 136, 138, 138 note 4, 
139, 140 note 3, 141, 141 note 1, 142, 
144-145, 146 note 1, 161, 153-154, 154 
note 1, 155-157, 157 note 2, 168-165. 
Wang Mang's calendar, 104, 111. 


1192. Wang Meng, 130. 

1193. Wang Ming-sheng, 20. 

1194. Wang Mu, 131. 

1195. Wang Pa, 

a) 26 (II: 16), 53-64, 71-73 

b) 30 (VIII: 19). 
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1196. Wang She. 121-123, 126, 128. 

1197. Wang Sien-k’ien, 10 note 1, 16, 17 note 
2, 18 note 3, 19—20, 39 note 4. 

1198. Wemg Su-lung, 89. 

1199. Wang Siin, 49, 74, 76-77, 77 note 4, 
79-80, 118-120, 128, 162-163. 

1200. Wang Ta, 130. 

1201. Wang Tan, 

a) 28 (IV: 4), 36. 

b) 141. 

1202. Wang Ts’an, 11, 13. 

1203. Wang Tsie, 61. 

1204. Wemg Tsun, 124. 

1206. Wang Wen-t’ai, 14. 

1206. Wang Weng, 90. 

1207. Wang Wu, 118-119. 

1208. Wang Yen, 90. 

1209. Wang Yi, 49, 74-76, 76 note 1, 77- 
80, 90, 119-120, 128, 131, 163. 

1210. Wang YU, 166. 

1211. Weufig Yiin, 9. 

1212. Wang Yiin, 90. 

wei, see Military Governor. 

1213. Wei (feudal state, later administrative 
unit vmder Hem), 47 — 48, 96, 141, 146, 
163. 

1214. Wei valley, 92. 

1216. Wei, clan, 130. 

1216. Wei, clan, 166. 

1217. Wei Ao, 26 (I: 9), 40, 42, 60-62, 67, 68, 
118, 123-124, 127, 130, 142 note 1. 

1218. Wei-ch’eng, 141 note 1. 

1219. Wei Hung, 29 (VI: 14), 62. 

1220. Wei Huan, 166. 

Wei kung, see Duke of Wei. 

1221. Wei Li, 28 (V: 1). 

1222. Wei-nan hien, 130 note 1. 

1223. Wei Pao, 166. 

1224. Wei-po (tribe), 126. 

1226. Wei River, 93, 129-130, 136. 

1226. Wei Shu, 

a) of the Sem kuo chi, 42 note 2, 47. 

b) dynastic history, 24—26. 

wei tsiang kiln, see General of the Guards. 

1227. Wei Ts’ui, 123-124. 

1228. Wei-tsung (Fan Ye’s style), 14. 

1229. Wei-yang Palace, 131. 

1230. Wei Yi, 123-124. 

1231. Wei Ying, 29 (VI: 12). 

1232. Well-field system (tsing) 83. 
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1233. Wen-chung (Chai Yi’s style), 76 note 1. 

1234. Wen district, 129. 

1235. Wen, Emperor, 15, 124, 168, appendix 
no. 3. 

1236. Wen-hiang hien, 127 note 6. 

1237. wen hiie (kiian 62 of Ncm TsU shu), 16. 

1238. Wen Su, 30 (VIII: 4), 40. 

1239. Western K'iang (tribe), 11. 

1240. Western Tsin, dynasty, 9. 

1241. White Tiger Gate (po hu men), in 
Ch’ang-€m, 131. 

1242. Wu, 

a) dynasty, 12. 

b) elem of Wem prefecture, 94, 96. 

1243. Wu Chang, 156. 

1244. Wu Ch’eng, 64. 

1245. Wu chou t’ung wen edition, 39 note 4. 

1246. Wu, Emperor; cf. also his temple name: 
Epochal Exemplar, 22 note 1, 69 note 3, 
98, 124, 146, 147 notes 6 and 7, 168, 164, 
ap{>endix no. 8. 

wu fang, see Five Directions. 

1247. Wu Han, 26 (II: 10), 53-64, 62-64. 

1248. Wu hien, 143 note 1. 

Wu hou, see Empress n6e Wu. 

1249. Wu-huan (tribe), 52. 

1250. Wu Jang, 90. 

1251. Wu Jen-kie, 20. 

1252. Wu King-ch’ao, 145 note 1. 

wu kuan chung lang tsiang, see General 
Over All the Offices of the Gentlemen- 
at-the-Palace. 

1263. Wu-kung hien, 130 note 4. 

wu kiln, see Five Equalizations. 

1264. Wu-ling conunandery, 12, 45, 45 note 1. 

1265. Wu-lii commune, 71, 73. 

1266. Wu pass, 90, 127-129. 
wu tu, see Five Poisons. 

wu t’u, see Five [Varieties] of the Soil. 

1257. Wu-wang, 72, 72 note 1. 

1258. Wu-wei conunandery, 57. 

wu wei p'ien tsiemg kun, see Lieutenant 
General of the Five Majestic [Principles], 
wu wei tsiemg kiln, see General of the 
Five Majestic [Principles]. 

1259. Wu-yang hien, 75 note 6. 

1260. Wu-yen prefecture, 139, 139 note 2. 

1261. Wu-yin prefecture, 96, 118. 

1262. yamen (fu), 21, 46, 60, 99, 102, 113. 

1263. Yang Cheng, 28 (VI: 3). 
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1264. Yang Hien, 57. 1267. Yang Lien-sheng, 93. 

1265. Ycuig-kuan agglomeration, 74, 74 note 6, 1268. Yang>ling prefecture, 130, 130 note 9. 

81, 119. 1269. Yang Mu, 134. 

1266. Yang Kuang, 123-124. 1270. Yang Piao, 11. 
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1271. Yong province, 143, 152. 

1272. Yang-ti prefecture, 74 note 6. 

1273. Yang-tsl-kiang, 16, 92, 93, 125, 134, 
151-152. 

1274. Yang-wu prefecture, 148, 148 note 1. 

1275. Yang Yin, 137, 153. 

1276. Yao Chl-yin, 14. 

1277. Yao K’i, 26 (II: 16), 71, 73. 

1278. Ye, 

a) prefecture, 77 note 4. 

b) modem hien, 76 note 1. 
ye che, ee Intemuncio. 

ye che p’u ye, see Supervisor of the 
Intemuncios. 

1279. Ye-wang prefecture, 30. 

1280. Yellow Gate (huang men), 22, 22 note 3. 

1281. Yellow River, 57, 59 — 60, 64 note 4, 69, 
72 note 1, 92-94, 126-126, 129, 135, 
140, 141 note 1, 142 note 1, 143, 146, 
145 note 1, 146-147, 147 note 7, 148- 
150, 152-154, 162, 165. 

Yellow Sea, 146. 

1282. Yen-ch’eng hien, 75 note 5. 

1283. Yen Ch’un, 130. 

1284. Yen Kuang, 30 (VIII: 20), 167, 157 
note 1. 

1285. Yen Pen, 130. 

1286. Yen prefecture, 76, 75 note 5, 81, 118 
-119. 

1287. Yen province, 147, 151. 

1288. Yen Shl-ku, 129, 131. 

1289. Yen Shuo, 118, 120. 

1290. Yen Tu, 11. 

1291. Yen Yu, 

a) 75, 77-78, 112, 112 note 1, 117, 
119-120, 126-127, 135-136, 136 
note 5. 

b) 118 note 2. 

1292. Yi (tribe), 145 note 1. 

yi lang, see Gentleman -consul tcmt. 

1293. Yi-pin hien, 39 note 2. 

1294. Yi-p’ing, 140 note 3. 

1295. Yi prefecture, 138 note 4. 

1296. Yi-shui hien, 137 note 4. 

1297. Yi-ts’iu agglomeration, 55, 55 note 4, 
109, 109 note 1, 110, 136. 

1298. Yi t’u k’i kiu chuan, 40 note 2. 

1299. yi-wei (cyclical characters), 15. 

1300. yi wen chi (in HHS), 74 note 3. 
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1301. yi-yu (cyclical characters), 147. 

1302. Yin, clem of Sin-ye prefecture, 32 — 33, 
50, 60, 94, 96. 102, 108. 

1303. Yin Gremdee, 94. 

1304. Yin Ring, 29 (VII: 21). 

1305. Yin Li-hua, 102. 

1306. Yin Min, 10, 29 (VI: 8). 

1307. Yin Shao, 18. 

1308. Yin Shi, 29 (VII: 20), 50, 108. 

1309. Yin TsI-fang, 60-61, 94. 

1310. Ying-ch’uem commandery, 62, 74 note 6, 
76 notes 1, 5 and 6, 100, 118, 118 note 1, 
119, 121 notes 2 and 3, 126. 

1311. Ying-yang prefecture, 121, 121 note 2. 

1312. Young Prince (Ju t^); cf. edso Liu Ying, 
82 note 1, 90, 124, 157 note 2, 163, 
appendix no. 129. 

1313. Yu-fu-feng commemdery, 50 note 3, 64 
note 3, 90, 90 notes 1, 2 and 3, 91, 123 
note 5, 130 notes 4 emd 8. 

1314. Yu-lai Mountain, 137 note 3. 

1316. Yu province, 147. 

1316. Yu-sui, 127 note 5. 

1317. yimg-ch’u period, 10. 

1318. Yung-yang prefecture, 148. 

1319. Yii, clan of Hu-yang prefecture, 95—96. 

1320. Yii-ch’eng hien, 63 note 3. 

1321. Yu, Emperor, 147. 

1322. YU hien, 74 note 6. 

1323. YU K’uang, 127, 129. 

1324. YU-mi marquisate, 33. 

1326. YU prefecture, 46, 46 note 2. 

1326. Yu prefecture, 90, 90 note 6. 

1327. YU province, 143, 147, 161-162. 

1328. YU River, 108, 115, 116 note 4. 
yU shl ta fu, see Grandee Secretary. 

1329. YU Ti, 131 note 1. 

1330. YU Tsing, 10 note 1, 18. 
yU tso, see Imi>erial Throne. 

1331. YU-yemg commemdery, 56. 

1332. YU-yang prefecture, 65 note 3, 108, 108 
note 2, 112—113, 117 note 3, 136 note 5. 

.1333. YU-yang prefecture, 129, 129 note 3. 

1334. Yuan, dynasty, 149. 

1335. Yuan, Emperor, 

a) of Han dynasty, 82, 96, 157 — 158, 
appendix no. 44. 

b) of Liang dynasty, 99. 

1336. Yuan Hung, 12-13. 
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1337. yiian-kia period, 

a) of Han dynasty, 11. 

b) of Liu Sung dynasty, 15. 

1338. Yuan Shan-sung, 12, 12 note 9, 13—14, 
76 note 7, *140. 

yiian shi, see Division Head. 

1339. Yiian Sung, 12 note 9. 


1340. Yiian Si-tao, 18. 

1341. Yiian Yc, 12—13. 

1342. Yiie, 124-12.5. 

1343. Yue Tsi, 12—13. 

yiin t’ai, see Cloud Terrace. 

1344. Yiin-tu prefecture, 134, 134 note 2, 135. 
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COMPENDIUM OF PHONETICS IN 
ANCIENT AND ARCHAIC CHINESE 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


The aim of the present article is not so much to propound new theories or new 
results in the field of Chinese historical phonetics. It is meant rather to be a 
summary of the principal points regarding one side only of these phonetics: the 
reconstruction of the sound system in Ancient and Archaic Chinese; the gradual 
evolution of the language from Archaic into Ancient Chinese, and from the latter 
into the motley modem dialects is only touched upon to a small extent but not 
comprehensively described. 

Prom 1915, when I first started my inquiries into the older stages of the Chinese 
soimd system, until 1934, when I finished my reconstruction scheme for Archaic 
Chinese, I had reason, on several occasions, to modify or, on some points, radically 
change my earlier theories, and these successive changes have been registered in 
a series of papers.^) 

Some of these changes were evoked by the works of other scholars in the field, 
notably H. Maspero, Li Fang-kuei, Chao Yuan-jen and Lo Ch’ang-p'ei, but most 
of them were necessitated by renewed and widened researches which I carried out 
myself. It is therefore very inconvenient to a student who desires to make himself 
familiar with this branch of sinology to have to read up the early books and papers 
of mine which contain quite a number of arguments and reconstructive theories 
that are now antiquated, in order to find the proofs for the majority of reconstruc- 
tions which are still valid. In the present epitome, therefore, I have selected and 
presented again those arguments which I still consider sound and conclusive, and 
I have tried to present them in as simple a manner as possible. Linguistics, like 

*) Etudes sur la Phonologie Chinoise, 1915, 1916, 1926; Analytic Dictionary of Chinese, 1923; The 
Reconstruction of Ancient Chinese, T’oung Pao 1922; Problems in Archaic Chinese, JRAS 1928; Shi 
king Researches, BMFEA 1932; Word Families in Chinese, BMFEA 1934. In dictionary form the 
results of the reconstructions have been presented in Orammata Serica, Script and Phonetics in Chinese 
and Sino- Japanese, BMFEA 1940. 

Unfortunately, the Etudes as well as the Analytic Dictionary were sold out long ago and cannot 
be procured. This is one of the reckons for publishing the present article. 
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mathematics, is not easy reading, but an attempt has been made not to write in a 
more than necessarily technical way.^) 

By »Ancient Chinese» (in the following pages abbreviated: Anc.) we designate 
the language around 600 A. D. codified in the dictionary Ts’ie yiin, essentially the 
dialect of Ch’ang-an in Shensi; during the lapse of the T’ang era it became a kind 
of Koine, the language spoken by the educated circles in the leading cities and 
centres all over the country, except the coastal province of Fukien.*) 

»Archaic Chineses (abbreviated: Arch.), on the other hand, means the language 
of the Honan region during the first Chou centuries (from 1028 B. C.). It is revealed 
partly by the rimes in the Book of Odes (Shi king) and other early texts, partly 
by the hie s h e n g characters (compounds with a »radicah and a »phonetic»).*) 


I. 

The Ts’ie yiin t/i ^ dictionary, published in 601 A. D. by Lu Fa-yen et con- 
sortes, was long lost, and so was its enlarged version T’ang yiin ^ ^ (751 A. D.). 
A further enlarged version of the same work, under the title Kuang yiin SI ^ was 
published in 1007 A. D. and is still extant. In recent years various manuscript 
copies of parts of both Ts’ie yiin and T’ang yiin have been found, and a splendid 

*) Aa to the letters here used to denote Chinese sounds, observe: 

Supradentals (*retroflex*) are marked by a dot below the letter: tS ©tc* Palatals are marked by a 
bow or an accent above the letter: i, d, ti, i, n ©tc- Guttural fricatives are (as in German ach), y (as 
g in North German wagen). as in Engl. this. Laryngal explosive (»Knacklaut»): *au as in German 
die 'Ecke, d an open o like Engl, law, 2? as in Engl, hut, ^ as e in Germ. Knabe, as in Russian 
mu, I the apical vowels in Pekinese, Wade and *shih*. 

It stcmds to reason that the lowest strata of the population in various provinces to a large extent 
preserved their vulgar dialects emd that traces of these »pre-T’ang» dialects are still discernible in various 
t’u-hua vemticulars. But the Koine was sufficiently wide-spread and accepted by a sufficiently large 
proportion of the population, from the highest officials down to the lower middle class, to have become 
the ancestor of nearly all the present dialects (except the Min dialects in Fukien and adjckcent regions). 
The remarkably close correspondence between the soimd categories in Ts’ie yiin and those in each 
modem dialect conclusively shows that the Ts’ie yiin depicts a real living and homogeneous language 
and was not an artificial product, a compromise and mixtum compoaitum, made up of heterogeneous 
elements from various dialects, as stated by many recent writers. 

*) When we state that the hie s h e n g characters reveal the language of Early Chou, this must 
be taken cum grano aalia. When a character like she »to relinquish* is said to consist of the radical 
»h€md» €md the phonetic ^ s h e *hut*, it really means that first the char. ^ s h e »hut* was used as 
phonetic loan (k i a t s i e) for she »to relinquish* and that then the char. ^ »heuid* was added as 
an elucidating element; in many classical texts alone, without radical, is still used for The addi- 
tion of radicals was, in fact, to a large extent carried out only in Han time, and the *phonetics» were 
mostly used alone, as loan characters (k i a t s i e) throughout the Chou era (yet the bronze inscriptions 
show a fair number of radicals already added in early €md middle Chou time). Whether the radicals 
are there or not is really quite indifferent from the linguist’s point of view. The essential fact is that 
the choice of loan characters she »hut* for she *to relinquish* etc.) was alreewly achieved, 
for a great number of words, in the first Chou centuries. 
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combined edition of the most important fragments and the complete Kuang yiin 
has been published under the title Shi yiin huei pien -f- ^ ^ 

The Ts’ieyiin-Kuangjdin is our principal and by far the most important source 
of our knowledge of the phonetic garb of the words in Ancient Chinese. On the one 
hand, the entire stock of simple words (monosyUables) are there arranged under 
206 rimes (e. g. rimes ^ tC etc.), and though these rimes are so many X’s 
and Y’s to us, since they do not reveal the real sound values, they are highly im- 
portant, because they group together characters which around 600 A. D. had the 
same principal vowels and final consonants. On the other hand, and even more 
important, to each word is appended its phonetic description in the guise of a kind 
of ^spelling*, called fan-ts’ie R ftuming and cutting*. It consists of two spelling 
characters, the firet giving the initial, the second the final. Thus, for instance, the 
char. is phonetically defined by the gloss: ^cutting of t (e) and (h) u n g* 

= t u n g; the char. ^ is defined by: t s’(a n g) — (s) i e n = t s’i e n. The 

char, it is defined by: ifi W k (u) •— (h) u a n g = k u a n g. Thus, besides of 
the principal vowel and final consonant, account is taken, in the fan-ts’ie spelling, 
also of intercalary elements before the principal vowel, which we have caUed »medial 
i* and »medial u*. 

We shall see that the fan-ts’ie spellings constitute an admirable analysis of all 
the sound elements in the Anc. Ch. word. Here again, the spelling characters are 
so many X and Y, and the problem is precisely to replace them by exact sound 
values; but they are invaluable because they indicate the sound categories of Anc. 
Ch. in even greater detail than do the rimes. The Ts’ieyiin-T’angyun-Kuangyliii 
spellings are registered — though not always correctly — under each character in 
the great K’anghi dictionary. But for a serious study of the Anc. Ch. sound system 
it is essential to have access at least to a good edition of the Kuang yun. 

If we examine the Kuang yiin, we find that the fundamental arrangement of the 
work is a division of the rimes into four groups according to tones (musical accents): 
*even tone* (p’i n g s h e n g), *rising tone* (s h a n g s h e n g), *departing tone*, 
i. e. *falling tone* (k’ii s h e n g) and »entering tone* (j u s h e n g). The syllables 
are identical but for that difference in tone. The ancient linguists then considered 
the abrupt cutting off of the voice in the vocal cords in words of type lak, lat as a 
*tone*, corresponding to the slowly dying voice in words of types la and lan\ thus 
they obtained four-tone groups like: lung", lung', lung. Ink; lan~, Ian', Ian', lat; 
lam“, lam', lam', lap. It is easy to arrange the 206 rimes of Kuang yiin so as to 
place the corresponding p’i n g, s h a n g, k’U and j u rimes in a line, and we then 
obtain the list below (preserving otherwise the order of rimes in the dictionary). 
The rime values, awaiting our reconstruction, are thus reduced from 206 to 61 . 
The rimes and the finals are, however, not necessarily the same thing. In rime jft 
-ung we find two finals: -ung and -iung, in rime ^ -ang we find two finals: -ang and 
~wang. Inside the rimes, these real finals are kept strictly apart through different 
series of spelling fan-ts’ie characters. 
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It is evident that if this interesting spelling method had been carried through 
as a strict system, it would have been best to designate one certain final by in- 
variably one and the same spelling character, e. g. -ung always by ^I. But the 
method has not been carried through that far. ^ has been spelled by ife, and by 
and this again by thus and fS. are synonymous spelling characters, indi- 
cating the same final -ung. In this way we find, for each final, rows of synonymous 
speUers, e. g. for final -ung the spellers ^ ^ H! etc. It is, however, very easy 

to determine, by cross references, which spelling characters are reaUy synonymous 
and have in view one final only. 

It is quite the same with the initials. Here is speUed by and this again 
by *6“; thus and ^ are synonymous spellers for one and the same initial; indeed 
this initial could be spelled by a long series of synonymous spellers: X ^ 

^ etc. By cross references it is easy to verify that the Ts’ie yiin language possesses 
in all 32 different initials. 

So far so good. We arrive thanks to the Ts’ie yiin and its fan-ts’ie at the result 
that these 25 words had the same Anc. Ch. final X, these 45 words had the initial Y; 
but we cannot know the exact phonetic values of these X’s and Y's. Was X -ung 
or -ong'i Was Y k- or g-'i Our principal task wiU be to replace these X and Y by 
real sound values. We must find the keys to these riddles, and the keys are of 
several kinds. 
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In the first place a brilliant Sung scholar, the famous Si-ma Kuang, has given a 
fine survey of the sound system in his own language in the form of a series of Sound 
tables, called Ts’ie yiin chi ch’eng t’u (A. D. 1069). The language which these 
tables reveal is far advanced, in the evolution, from that of the Ts’ie yiin; above 
all, a great simplification has taken place, so that e. g. two or several Ts’ie yiin 
finals (weU distinguished both by rimes and by fan-ts’ie) have coincided in Si-ma’s 
language. But the tables are very valuable indeed, for when the same distinctions 
in categories are observable in them as in the Ts’ie yiin, we may reasonably expect 
that the phonetic ground for these distinctions is the same in both. And since the 
tables are arranged logically and systematically by one possessing an obviously 
profoimd phonetic knowledge, they give us a precious aid in determining the exact 
nature of various initials and finals. These Soimd tables were revised and published 
in a slightly modified form in 1336 under the name of Ts’ie ytin chi nan and as 
this opus is inserted in the introductory chapter of the K’anghi dictionary it is 
easily accessible to every student. 

The second important key are the ancient Chinese loan words in Japanese, 
Korean and Annamese. Along with the Chinese culture generally, thousands of 
Chinese words were imported into Japan, Korea and Annam and incorporated in 
their languages. Only a small proportion of these loan words was imported direct 
by oral transmission through students who went to the Chinese capital and other 
big centres, and through Chinese who visited Japan, Korea and Annam. The great 
majority were scholarly loans, like the Latin words grafted wholesale on to modem 
English, and fairly strict rules were therefore observed in turning them into »Sino- 
Japanese», »Sino-Koream and »Sino-Annamese»; these words form a considerable 
percentage of the word stock, particularly in the higher, cultural sphere, of those 
foreign languages. But thanks to this very regularity in the transposition from 
Chinese to Japanese etc. they are highly useful for determining the sound values 
of the Chinese words at the time of the loan traffic. It is true that considerable 
corruptions took place already at the moment of the transfer: the words were modi- 
fied so as to suit the pronunciation habits in the foreign countries. The Japanese 
were particularly bold in pruning them so as to make them conform to the patterns 
of Japanese words. Thus a word like ^ Vien was rendered by ten, skipping the i, 
since Japanese had no diphtong te. Kiang HI was rendered by ki-ya-u (now pron. 
kyd) because Japanese had no final -ng. T'at ^ (modem Cant. Vat) was rendered 
by ta4u (now pron. tatsu) or ta-ti (now pron. tachi), because Japanese had no final -t 
and therefore a parasitic vowel (u or i) had to be appended in order to make the 
word a good Japanese one. Fortimately, however, both the Japanese and the 
Korean writing systems are conservative and reveal to a large extent ancient 
pronunciations (from the time of the first loan movement) which can hardly be 
gauged from the modem Japanese garb of these loan words. Hence these loan 
words incorporated en masse in the said three foreign languages are of paramount 
value to the linguist. The majority of the Sino-Korean loans may be dated around 
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600 A. D., thus being contemporary with the Anc. Chin, of Ts’ie ylin. Sino- Japanese 
came in two great waves. On the one hand, the so-called Kan-on M # loan words 
came from Northern China, particularly during the 7th century A. D., and in the 
distinction of phonetic categories they agree very closely with the Ts’ie ytin, just as 
much as did Sino-Korean. On the other hand, another great wave came from 
South-Eastern China: the so-caUed Go-on ^ # (Gk) ^ = Wu, the ancient name 
of the Shanghai region and Che-kiang). These latter loans were slightly older 
(5th— 6th centuries) and they reveal one or several dialects which differed consider- 
ably from that of Ts’ie yun; but very often the distinctions of phonetic categories 
are the same in Go-on as in Ts’ie ytin, and the Go-on is then of great importance 
for the interpretation of the Ts’ie ylin sound system. Finally, Sino-Annamese 
is more recent — end of the T’ang dynasty — but it is still highly revealing on 
many important points. 

The third great key is furnished by the numerous modem Chinese dialects, which 
differ very widely from one another, but which, as already stated, reveal through 
their phonetic categories that they all (except the Min dialects) derive from the 
Ts’ie ytin language, which spread as a Koine to all important centres throughout 
most of the Chinese realm during the T’ang dynasty. 


The first step in our reconstruction work is to examine the arrangement of the 
Sound tables more closely. In some cases two tables form a pair in such a way that 
we find a ^ (Mand.) k o as key word in the first, a :Jic k u o in the second; a ^ k i 
in the first, a k u i in the second; a ^ k a n in the first and a k u a n in the 
second, a tft ken in the first and aS kun (kuen) in the second; a IS? k a n g 
in the first and a, ^ kuang in the second. The former are caUed k’a i k’o u 
h u »pronounced with open mouths, and the latter h o k’o u h u »pronoimced with 
closed mouth». It is easily seen, merely by reference to modem Mandarin, that 
the finals correspond but for the intercalary u (w) existing in the second series, 
which is lacking in the first. 

Inside each table, the type words are arranged in vertical and horizontal rows, 
those most closely allied being confined within a square of their own. The vertical 
rows indicate the initials, the horizontal the finals. The order is from right to left 
and from top to bottom. 

Our diagram shows the arrangement of a Sound table. The lines for initials are 
arranged in six squares (in a horizontal row from right to left); in the second and 
fourth square there are two sets of initials, an arrangement to be discussed presently. 

The lines for finals number in each table 16, divided into four divisions (Div. 
I— IV). The few specimen characters reproduced here show us, however, that 
inside each square the foiu* finals merely indicate one and the same syllable in the 
above-mentioned four tones: under initial 1: kung^, kung\ kung\ kuk; under initial 
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2: k'ung~y k'ung\ k'ung\ k'uk. If these tonal differences are disregarded, there 
are only four different finals to be accounted for: oc (^, y, d) — € (C, « 

(x, ly fx) — V (o, Tiy ^). The exact values of these finals in each Sound table, and the 
difference between those in Divisions I, II, III and IV, will have to be investigated 
later. Suffice it to say that the sound system illustrated in Si-ma’s Sound tables 
here is far more simple than that in Ts’ie yiin, and that, if we try to arrange the 
Ts’ie yiin finals in accordance with the scheme in Si-ma’s tables, we obtain, in many 
groups, far more than four finals (exclusive of the tone distinctions) to one table. 

The initials in Ts’ie yiin and its fan-ts’ie are, as already stated, 32 in number. 
They were well preserved down to Sung time and are all to be found in the Sound 
tables (with certain additions to be mentioned presently), logicaUy arranged and 
hence easy to define, except in a few cases which offer intricate problems. 

It was pointed out that there are double sets of initials in the second and fourth 
horizontal squares (9—12 beneath 5—8, and 22—26 beneath 17—21). The reason 
for this is that the initials 5—8 and 17—21 occur only with the finals of Divs. I 
and IV, whereas initials 9—12 and 22—26 occur only with the finals of Divs. II 
and III, and hence both word groups may conveniently be crammed into one vertical 
column. Their exact values will be discussed later on. We shall now select a 
few examples of each one of the 32 initials, keeping them together in groups in 
accordance with the scheme of the Sound tables (the first character in each line is 
the name chosen for this initial in the Sound tables): 

1. Kien (Pek. pron. tMen)y k u, kung, ko 

2. K’i (ii'i), k’u, k’ou, k’a i 

3. k ii n (iMn)y k’i {ti'i)y k’i u (te”iw), k i n (tMn) 

4. y i, o, w u, y a. 


5. tuan, to, ting, tang 

6. t’o u, t’u, t’a n g, t’i 

7. ting, t’a n, t a o, t’i e n 

8. n i, n u, n a i, n e n g. 


9. 
10 . 
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chi, chan, chung, chu 
c h’e, c h’o u, c h’i, c h’u n g 
c h’e n g, c h a n g, c h’i, chu 
n i a n g, n ii, n i, n i u. 
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ic.^o^4zn 

lO.\^'<,it^A>. 

1%^.0^'^^t 

zsifo^^-at 

Z7.^o>^|ff‘4 

30'4Io)’^^ ^ 


13. 

pang. 

pu. 

pi. 

pi 

ng 

14. 

p’a n g. 

p’u. 

P’i. 

p’a 


15. 

ping. 

p’a n 

g. P 

u, 

p’a n 

16. 

ming. 

m 0 , 

m a 

0 , 

men 


17. tsing (iMng), tso, tsung, tsiu (tHu) 

18. t s’i n g (ii'ing) t s’a o, t s’u n, t s’ii (ti'U) 

19. ts’ung, tsai, tsu’ei, ts’ien (ti'ien) 

20. sin (iin), sang, sun, siao (Hao) 

21. sie (He), siang (iiang), si, siin (iUn). 


22. c h a o, chi, chan, c h u 

23. c h’u an, c h’u, c h’a n g, c h'u e i 

24. c h u a n g, c h’u an, cha, shun 

25. s h e n, s h e n g, s h o u, s h i 

26. s h a n, c h’e n, s h o u, s h a o 


27. h i a o (iiao), h a i (;tai), h a n (;ton), h u (xu) 

28. h i a (rfia), h a i (;fai*), h a n (;tow), h u (x'^) 

29. y i n g, a i, w u, an 

30. yii, yi, yang, yu 


zz. 


31. lai, 1 u, lang, lii 

32. j i, j e n, j u n, j a o. 


Although the Mandarin dialects have developed very radically and deviated 
strongly from the ancient system, even the Mandarin forms cited above suffice to 
reveal conclusively some fundamental facts. 

The first two lines in each of the first six groups obviously represent voiceless 
unaspirated and voiceless aspirated initials respectively: 1 and 2 i’-; 5 t- and 6 f 
13 p- and 14 p’-; 17 ts~ and 18 ts'-; 9 and 10 were a similar pair of voiceless un- 
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aspirate and voiceless aspirate; and the same is true of 22 and 23 (the precise 
nature of these four has to be determined later). 

In the second place, we see that the fourth line in some groups is the nasal cor- 
responding to the explosives in the first two: 8 was n- (corresponding to 5 i- and 
6 i'-)\ 16 was m- (corresponding to 13 p- and 14 p’-); 12 was some kind of nasal (cor- 
responding to the explosives in 9 and 10). It will be amply clear, then, that 4 
was the guttural nasal ng- (corresponding to 1 and 2 i’-). 

Though this latter is not apparent in the Mandarin forms cited, it is strongly con- 
firmed by various other dialects: line 4: a. Ann. (= Annamese), Foochow ng%\ 
b. Cant., Hakka, Swatow, Sich’uan, P’ingliang (in Kansu) ngo\ c. Ann. ngo^ 
Foochow, Shanghai 7igu\ d. Cant. Hak. Foochow, Shanghai nga. 

Somewhat more complicated is the third line in the first six groups. In Mandarin 
it has k- (like 1) or V- (like 2) and so on, which gives no good 'point d'appui. But 
it was already recognized a century ago (Edkins) that we have here the voiced 
explosives corresponding to the voiceless ones (i-. A:’-) in 1 and 2 etc. Thus 3 was g- 
(corresponding to 1 k- and 2 k'-)\ 7 was d- (corresponding to 5 t- and 6 f'-); 15 was 
b- (corresponding to 13 p- and 14 p’-); 19 was dz- (corresponding to 17 ts- and 18 te’-); 
11 and 24 were some kinds of voiced sounds corresponding to the voiceless ones 
in 9, 10 and 22, 23 respectively (to be defined precisely later). This is clearly indi- 
cated by two important sources. On the one hand, the ancient Go-on always has 
voiced initials in the third line as opposed Jo voiceless ones in the first and second, 
e. g. line 3: gun, gi^ gu, gon, as opp. to line 1 ken, ku, ku, ka; line 7: diyau, dan, dau, 
den, as opp. to line 5 tan, ta, tiyau, iau; Une 15: biyau, ban, bu, ban as opp. to line 
13: pan, pu, piti, piyau, etc. On the other hand, the Wu dialects (Shanghai, Wen- 
chou, Ningpo etc.) make exactly the same distinction: line 3: Shanghai djilin, dji, 
djieu, djidng, as opp. to line 1 tjie, ku, kong, ku; line 7: Shanghai ding, da, dd, die, 
as opp. to line 5: to, tu, ting, tdng, etc. 

Nevertheless the reconstruction g-, d-, b- etc. is not wholly satisfactory. We 
have seen above that the Anc. voiced initials have given, in Pekinese, voiceless 
aspirates (line 3 k’i, k'i u, line 7 fan, f i e n, line 15 p’a n g, p’a n, line 19 
t s’u n g, t s’i e n) when the word has p’ing sheng (even tone) but voiceless tenues 
(line 3 k ii n, kin, line 7 ting,^tao, line 15 ping, p u, line 19 t s a i, 
t s u e i) wheYi the word has another tone (shang, k’ii or ju sheng). The Hakka 
dialect has voiceless aspirates throughout, in all words of lines 3, 7, 15, 19 etc. 
Now, it is impossible to suppose an evolution (line 15 d:) Anc, ban > pan > p’aw, 
because all the time there existed simultaneously words of type 13 p- (e. g. iU 
Pek. p a n), and the possibility is excluded that one pan (type 13) should have 
remained pern and another pan (type 15, derived from 6-) developed further into 
p’an. On the other hand, a direct evolution b- > p’- is phonetically Exceedingly 
improbable. We have therefore to reconstruct Anc. voiced aspirates: 

3sr’- 7d’- 15 6’- 19 df- 
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In Hakka, the aspiration has been preserved, but the voiced became voiceless: 

throughout. In Mandarin, first the aspiration was preserved in 
p’ing sheng but was lost in the other tones: 

d'an“ Van' dz'ien' 
but: gin ding' bing' dzai 

and then, later, the voiced became voiceless: 

Vi fan p'an ts'ien 

kin ting ping isai. 

It may seem strange, with this reconstruction: 

1 A:- 2 V- 3 gr’- 4 wgr- 

5 ^ 6 r- 7 d'- 8 n- 


that Anc. Chin, should have k-, g’- but no ordinary gr-, and t-, V-, d’-, but no 

ordinary d-. But the reason for this is, as we shall see later, that Arch. Chin, had 
all four: k-, g-, g’-, and t-, f-y d-, d’-, but the unaspirated g and d were dropped 

when standing as initials before the time of Anc. Chinese. 

So far we have identified the Anc. initials 1 — 8 and 13—19. In the fifth group 
the following two initials, 20 and 21, are easily accounted for. The former was an 
ordinary voiceless the latter the voiced z- (Engl, zealous); this is again proved 
by Go-on (line 21 ze, zau, zi, ziun) and the Wu dialects (line 21 Shanghai zia, dziang, 
ziy dzing). 

We have next to take up the more difficult groups in lines 9—12 and 22—26. 
But before tackling them, we have to push our examination of some already deter- 
mined initials one step further. 

The initials in the first and fourth groups (i. e. gutturals k- etc. and labials p- etc.) 
occur with finals of all the divisions of the Sound tables: Divs. I, II, III and IV. 
As we shall prove later (it is necessary to anticipate here), the finals of Div. Ill 
regularly (with only a few exceptions to be discussed under the finals) had a }>medial 
type ia (i being a short, subordinated i), whereas the finals of Div. I never had 
any »medial u or at all: type -a}). 

We now observe the striking phenomenon that in the fan-ts’ie spellings the 
words of Div. I are phonetically described with a series of spelling characters differ- 
ent from those of Div. Ill: 

Our here is a formula for a final quelconque; thus -ja stands for finals like -jaUy Idm 
etc., and -a for finals like -unj/, -no etc. 
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Words without % (Div. I) are spelled: 

i & i-iSf-itSL 
S.^% 


Words with i (Div. Ill) are spelled: 

Sic#* 


It is obvious that the { which in the finals of Div. Ill followed immediately after 
the initial modified the latter in some way which made it slightly different: there 
was a different nvAince in the k- of type III kia than in the k- of type I ka. What 
this nuance was is easily discerned: it was a yodization (mouillure)^); in fact, in most 
of the spelling characters in the guttural series this yodization has later on proceeded 
further and in modem Pekinese brought about frankly palatal initials: lines 1 and 2 
in the spelling table above, right half: 

tMy tMu, tM, tin 

ti% tiHu ti% ti% ti% tiH, ti'll etc. 


We thus obtain: 


Div. I ka 
III kjia 


k'a 

k'jia g'jia 


nga pa 

ngjia pjia 


p^a Va 

p'jia Vjia 


ma 

mjya. 


This fact once stated, we may very well make the typographical simplification 
of leaving out the yodization sign j (thus writing simply kia, k'ia etc.) since the 
existence of i can automatically indicate that the preceding k-, A;’-, gr’-, ng~, p-, 
p’-, 6’-, m- were yodized.*) 

Besides those two groups here defined {k-, k'-, gr’-, ngr-, p-, p’-, 6’-, m-) this distinc- 
tion of one pure (not yodized) and one yodized variant, spelled by different series 

It hets been suggested that since all words of Div. Ill had finals commencing with i (i), the choice 
of initial spellers like .il kiu,^ ki was simply due to a wish to anticipate already in the initial 
speller the i that was to follow. Very well — but why should there be such a wish? Evidently not 
because they desired to express the »medial i» twice: ki-ia, but because the k i as speller sounded more 
close to the initial of kia than a’[ k u n g would have done; in other words, the initial in k i and kfa 
had an acoustic shade other than the initial in k u n g, it was mouillS. 

2) In a few exceptional cases in which finals of Div. Ill do not have f but vocalic i (see further below) 
it is, of course, still necessary to register the yod, e. g. IE 
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of spelling characters, obtains also in some other initials further on in our list: 
initials 27, 30, 31, the nature of which will be determined presently. 

We now revert to the two important groups of initials numbered 9—12 and 
22—26 in our list. 

As shown by the diagram on p. 217 above, the Sung scholars combined these 
initials with the dental initials already discussed, in the following way (read from 
right to left): 


21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

8 

7 

6 

5 

z 

s 

dz' 

ts' 

ts 

n 

d’ 

V 

t 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

12 

11 

10 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


From this parallelism it is clear that just as 5—7 (t-, f-, d’-) were explosives and 8 
(n-) nasal, as opposed to 17—19 (ts-, ts'-, dz'-) affricates and 20, 21 (a-, z-) fricatives, 
so 9—11 must have been explosives and 12 nasal, as opposed to 22 — 24 affricates 
and 25, 26 fricatives. This is amply confirmed in two ways. 

On the one hand, Sino- Japanese is interesting. Ancient Japanese possessed no 
affricates (type ts-) at all, and therefore, in the dental series, it rendered both 17 
is- and 18 ts'- simply by s (line 17 Kan-on sei, sa, sou, siu; line 18 sei, sau, son, siyu). 
But it rationally enough rendered the explosives t-, t'- by explosives (line 5: tan, ta, 
iiyau, tau\ line 6: tou, to, tau, tei). Now, in the case of the enigmatic initials 9—12 
and 22—26, Japanese possessed no exact equivalents to the Chinese sounds,, but 
here, as nearest approximates, it likewise employed dentals; and then it made 
exactly the same distinction between explosives (9, 10) and affricates (22, 23), the 
latter rendered by the fricative s, as in the dental series: 

line 9: Kan-on ti, ten, tiu, tiyo; 

but line 22: Kan-on seu, si, sen, siyo, 

On the other hand, the Min dialects have preserved important traces of the Anc. 
distinction between explosives (9—11) and affricates (22—24): the former are 
represented by dental explosives, the latter by palatal affricates: 

line 9: Foochow ti, tieng, tilng, til; 

but line 22: » Uieu, tdi, tHeng, tdil. 

This distinction 9—11 explosives: 22—24 affricates having been firmly estab- 
lished, it remains to define more closely the nature of these two groups of initials. 

The former (9—12) occur only in a very few cases in Div. II, but frequently and 
regularly before the finals of Div. Ill (type -ia). Just as the gutturals appeared in 
two varieties: one pure (not yodized) in Div. I (type ka) and one yodized in Div. 
Ill (type kjia, simplified notation: kja), so we may be sure that the fundamental 
nature of our initials 9—12, which serve in div. Ill and correspond to the yodized 
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kj- etc., was in some way mouilU, It might, then, be tempting to say that initials 
9—12 are simply the yodized counterparts (9 tjia, 10 Vjia, 11 d'jia, 12 njia) of the 
pure dentals (5 ta, 6 fa, 7 d’a, 8 na) under which they are placed in the Sound 
tables. But that will not do, for the Sung scholars would not in that case have given 
them separate names (c h i, c h’e, c h’e n g, n i a n g) from those of the dentals 
(t u a n, t’o u, ting, n i). They would have been brought in under the names 
t u a n, t’o u, ting, n i, just as hjia^ k'jja etc. were brought in under the same 
headings as ka, k'a etc. (k i e n, k’i, k ii n, y i). There must have been a greater 
difference in the language of Si-ma Kuang between 5 ta and 9 ?fa than between 1 ka 
and kjia. And if that was so in early Sung time, there is every reason to believe that 
it was the same in Suei and T’ang time — with no testimony to the contrary, we must 
abide by the sound system described by Si-ma. The real solution is hardly doubtful. 
The yodization before finals of type -ia had already proceeded so far as to create 
real palatal initials: 9 i(ia), 10 V{ia), 1 1 d'(ia), 12 «(^). 

The other group, initials 22—26, is more complicated. Its analysis forces us to 
revert once more, preliminarily, to the groups with gutturals (1—4) and labials 
(13—16). We described above how Div. I, pure {k-, k'~ etc. and p-, p’- etc.), had 
one set of spelling characters, and Div. Ill, yodized (kj-, k'j- etc. and p^*-, p’;- etc.), 
had another set of spelling characters. If we now examine the finals in Div. II and 
Div. IV, which possess guttural and labial initials, we find that they all have their 
initials spelled with the characters of the pure series (like the finals of Div. I). Thus, 
for instance (Div. II) is spelled RR and 5^: (Div. II) is spelled "6“ M (Div. 
IV) is spelled "6“ H. We have necessarily to conclude that Divs. II and IV likewise 
had pure (»hard», not yodized) initials: k- etc. and p- etc., not kj- etc. and p;-. 

This being established, we can tackle our difficult initials 22—26, which, as 
already demonstrated, must have been affricates and fricatives. It turns out, 
that just as initials 1—4 and 13—16 had two series of spelling characters, one pure 
and one yodized, so our initials 22—26 have two neatly distinguished series of 
spelling characters: 

Series A: 

Series A is employed as spelling characters in Div. II, with those same finals 
which had pure ()>hard», not yodized) gutturals and labials (i-, i’- etc. and p-, p’- 
etc.). Thus to ® k- (Swatow kaUy etc.) in the guttural square, spelled 'ti cor- 
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responds here, in the sixth square, line 22, spelled ffl I®; to A;- in the guttural 
square (spelled ("S' corresponds here, line 22, spelled iBiJ M- Thus series A 
obviously denotes some kind of pure (»hard)>, not yodized) initials. 

Series B is employed as spelling characters in Div. Ill with those same finals 
(normally of type ja) which had yodized gutturals and labials (i;-, k'j- etc. and 
pj-j p'j- etc.). Thus to ^ kj- (Swatow kien etc.) in the guttural group (spelled A 
corresponds here, in the sixth group, line 22, I® (Swatow tMen, etc.) spelled 
Hence series B evidently indicates some kind of mouille initials. 

Now, the initials in the sixth group cannot have been dentals, for those we find 
elsewhere (lines 5 etc. and 17 etc.); nor gutturals, which we likewise find elsewhere 
(lines 1 etc.). They must have been articulated somewhere intermediate between 
the t and the k positions, i. e. in the region where the soimds are produced which 
linguists often denote by the letter <5. 

In this region two kinds of affricates (and fricatives) can be produced. One of 
them is )>hard» (not yodized); it is articulated with the tip of the tongue raised 
upwards towards the alveoli or prepalatum. Those are the so-called supradentals 
(»cerebrals, retroflex^), generally written ts, s, something like Engl. hear^5Aaped 
(the initial in modem Pekinese »c h a, c h u n g» is a typical supradental: tsa, 
tfung). The other is »soft», mouille; it is articulated with the surface of the tongue 
against the alveoli and front part of the palate. Those are the so-called palatals, 
often written d, e. g. Ital. citta (the initial in modem Pekinese »c h i, c h u» is a 
typical palatal: t^i). We may safely conclude that the »hard)> (not yodized) initials of 
Series A, corresponding to the »hard)> k-, p-, were supradentals and that the ))soft)> 
(mouilU) initials of series B, corresponding to the »soft)> (yodized) kj-, pj-, were 
palatals. This construction is made even more plausible through the parallel with 
initials 9—12 above, which we determined as palatals (?-, V-, d'-, n-). Those were 
the palatal explosives (in Div. Ill, before finals of type ja) corresponding to the 
dentals 5—8 {t-, f-, d*-, n-). Here we find, in initials 22—26 of the B series (in 
Div. Ill, before finals of type ia) the palatal affricates and fricatives (ti-, ti'-, dz'- 
S-, Z-) corresponding to the dentals 17—21 {is, dz^-, a-, z-). These parallels are 
so confirmatory as to be really conclusive. 


We thus obtain: 

Spelled by series A: Spelled by series B: 


line 22 

is 


line 23 

¥ 

U' 

line 24 

dz^ 

d£’ 

line 25 

8 

d 

line 26 


z 
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Having found that the ancient philologists so carefully distinguished the pure 
^supradental) and the mouill4 (palatal) series of the affricates (HS line 22 eto.): 
tsan (Div. II) as against Uidn (Div. Ill), we are struck by the fact that in regard 
to the explosives line 9 etc.) there is no such distinction; they are all spelled 
with the same fan-ts’ie characters. Since the great majority of them stand before 
the finals of Div. Ill, e. g. ® tidn, we decided that they were palatal f?’-, n, 

and, because they had the same spelling characters even before the finals of Div. II, 
we concluded that there, too, contrary to what was the case with the affricates 
above, we have to pose palatal initials: tarn, etc. I have done so in all my earlier 

works (including Grammata). 

It has, however, been propounded by Lo Ch’ang-pei that the explosives also 
were supradental before the rimes of Div. II, though palatal before those of Div. 
Ill: tarn but ® tidn, and he has adduced Buddhist transcriptions in support of 

this. Such transcriptions, however, are somewhat risky as evidence, since no 
doubt the Chinese but rarely heard pure classical Sanskrit and mostly got the 
foreign words modified by Central-Asian Prakrit. Nonetheless, the theory 

is tempting, because of the better parallelism with the system of the affricates. 
But the fact remains that the Ts’ieyun-Kuangyiin give etc. (Div. II) the same 
spelling initials as ® etc. (Div. Ill), and the exceedingly keen phoneticians who 
composed them, and who rigorously distinguished tsan : Uidn (supradental: palatal 
affricates) would certainly not have lumped tarn : iidn together if they had been 
equally well distinguished, to the ear, oja is M, It seems better to maintain, in 
accordance with the fan-ts’ie, one designation: e?’-, w- for both the words of 

Div. II and those of Div. Ill, though we may make the reservation that the initials 
probably, with Lo, were less frankly palatal in iam than in tidn. 

Next, the seventh group, lines 27—30, should be examined. 

The first two appear to be identical, judged by modern Mandarin. But it is 
easy to prove that In. 27 was voiceless and In. 28 voiced. This is shown by 
those same dialects which distinguish k- \g'~ and etc., as described above, 

namely the Wu dialects and the Sino- Japanese Gro-on. We find: 

line 27: Shanghai Hd « hid), he, ho, hu\ Go-on ken, kai, kan, ku\ 

line 28: Shanghai ’a, ’e, ’d, ’w; Go-on grapw, gai, gan, gu. 

(Shanghai ’a etc. means that a is preceded by a voiced h). But besides this it 
is also indirectly proved by all the other dialects. Mandarin inclusive. The fact 
is that in them all the p’ing sheng (even tone) words with ancient voiceless ini- 
tials have modem shang p’ing sheng (Peking tone 1), whereas those with ancient 
voiced initials have modem hia p’ing sheng (Pek. tone 2), e. g. W- Anc. tan > Pek. 
tan^, ffi Anc. d'an > Pek. Van^. If we now test our initials 27 and 28, we find 
exactly the same distinction: 

27 c Pek. : 28 c Pek. 
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which proves that 27 had voiceless, but 28 voiced initial. So far all is clear. But 
then there is the problem of the place of articulation. In all the Mandarin dialects 
(which, as just seen, treat initials 27 and 28 alike) we find a guttural fricative: x 
(as in German ach) before all vowels except i and 11, e. g. line 27 b— d x^h 
If this was also the Anc. value of initial 27, the corresponding voiced initial 28 was y, 
i. e. the voiced guttural fricative e. g. in North German Wdgen (prov. vaydn). On 
the other hand, all the southern dialects have the lar 5 mgal fricative h: line 27 Shang- 
hai did « hid), he, ho, hu. If this was also the Anc. value of initial 27, the correspon- 
ding voiced initial 28 was the ’(as in Shanghai ’a, ’e, ’o, ’w). Of the ancient loans, 
Korean and Annamese have h-, like the southern dialects. But Sino-Japanese 
consistently rendered both initials by gutturals. The Kan-on is particularly reveal- 
ing. Here we find: 

line 27 keu, kai, kan, ko; line 28 kapu, kai, kan, ko. 

If the Anc. initials were the gutturals x^ understandable that these were 

clumsily rendered by k (Japanese proper having no initial x or y). But if, on the 
other hand, the Anc. initials were h, the Kan-on is quite inexplicable. It might 
be phonetically possible to render a A by But it would be quite unreasonable to 
suppose that the Japanese likewise rendered an ’an by kan. This fact is quite deci- 
sive. We must conclude that in. 27 was Anc. x~ 28 Anc. y-. 

It should be added that initial 27 Anc. x~ had (just as 1 A- etc., cf. above) one set 
of fan-ts’ie spelling characters before the finals of Divs. I, II and IV (I type -a) and 
another set of spelling characters before the finals of Div. Ill (type -ia), and conse- 
quently we have to distinguish here, just as in regard to k~ etc., two varieties: x^ 
and xji/^ (^he latter typographically simplified to xi^* wherever an i is there to 
indicate the yodization of the initial). Initial 28 occurs exclusively with the finals 
of Divs. I, II and IV (for reasons which will be apparent when we investigate 
Archaic Chinese) and hence is always pure (not yodized). 

The initials 29 and 30 were both laryngals, since the foreign loans as well as all 
the southern dialects clearly indicate a complete absence of any oral consonants 
before the vowels. Thus ^ (In. 29) was Kor. Jap. an, Ann. an. Cant. Hak. on. 
Swat, an, Shanghai 6 etc.^) When the final begins with i or 11, the Mandarin dialects 
as well show absence of an oral initial, e. g. Pek. ying, yi, yin, yii, yuan 
etc. (the y being merely a narrowing of initial t-, H- into a more energetic articulation 
when standing at the beginning of the word). 

Curiously enough a whole range of Mandarin dialects have here initial ng- (or initials derived from 
ng-) e. g. ^ Sich’uan ngan, Kueihua ngg(fy /individually/ yan, Lanchou nd etc. But this is a case 
of cmalogical influence. The said Mandarin dialects for our in. 29 follow in every detail the treatment 
of in. 4 ng- above, so that Anc. ngan has been the pattern of our and so on. In the South and 
in the foreign loans the two initials are clearly distinguished; the former is Ann. ngan, Cant, ngon. Swat. 
ngan, Shanghai ng6, whereas the latter lacks oral initial as we have seen above. Since all these dialects 
clearly mirror the distinctions in Anc. Chin., they must be decisive in our reconstructions. 
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Initial 29 occurs before the finals of all four divisions, and since it is denoted 
with one and the same fan-ts’ie spelling in them all (mostly the char. #$*) it had no 
difference between pure and yodized aspects. 

Initial 30 occurs exclusively before those rimes, normally in Div. Ill (type ia 
etc.), which have yodized kj- etc. and pj- etc. This means that in modem Mandarin 
all words with Anc. in. 30 appear as beginning with i- or (y i, yin, y ii, yuan 
etc. — for the y see what was said about in. 29 above). If, therefore, we want to 
compare initials 29 and 30 in order to distinguish them, we have to examine word 
pairs of types y i, yin, y ii, y ii a n etc. 

Their different nature will then at once become apparent, being revealed by 
the tones. We have seen above that in the even tone Anc. voiceless initials give 
modem shang p’ing sheng (Pek. tone 1) and voiced initials give hia p’ing sheng 
(tone 2). Here we find that in. 29 always gives shang p’ing sheng and in. 30 just as 
regularly gives hia p’ing sheng: 

In. 29: # 0 ^ #T' yi\ yin*, yingi, yiii, yiiani 
In. 30: ^ ^ HI yi*, yin*, ying*, yii*. yiian*. 

Evidently, then, in. 29 was voiceless and in. 30 was voiced. This can only mean 
that 29 was an explosive analogous to the voiceless k‘, p-, t- etc., and in the laryngal 
position this means a sudden opening of the vocal cords, a »Kjiacklaut» such as we 
find, e. g., in German die 'Ecke, as opposed to the smooth vocalic ingress typical of 
English the aim. Hence ^ was ‘i, whereas ^ was i. Fortunately this construction 
is confirmed by Wu dialects which still preserve this very distinction. 

Initial 30 (smooth vocalic ingress), however, presents a curious feature of its 
own. Though it occurs regularly only before such finals of Div. Ill (type ia) as 
yodized kj- etc. and pj- etc., and though we should therefore expect it always to be 
yodized, it is in fact split up into two varieties distinguished by different fan-ts’ie 
spellers: 

30A 

30 B I ^ M 5r ^ ^ 

The words of the A series, in spite of their finals of type ja, have been transferred, 
in the Sound tables, to Div. IV, being thus marked as pure (not yodized), whereas 
those of series B are retained in Div. Ill and are thus marked as having yodization. 
We thus obtain: 

line 30 A ja, 30 B jja, 

(Observe that here the yod: j must be written out in series B in our transcription, 
since it cannot simply be inferred from the following ?, as in the preceding groups). 
Anticipating our discussion of Arch. Chin, on this point, we might mention that 
this peculiarity of in. 30 is due to the fact that words of type A mostly derive from 
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Arch, forms with initial d-\ Arch. > Anc. fa, whereas words of type B mostly 
derive from forms with initial g-\ Arch. *grfa > jiq}). 

It has further been shown that in the latter transformation there has been an 
intermediate stage with y: *g\a > yjia > jja, and that this stage has still obtained 
almost down to the time of Anc. Chin.; indeed, some isolated cases among the fan- 
tsie^) reveal vestiges of it even in Suei time, as retarded remnants (see p. 274). 

There remain now only two initials to be identified: initials 31 and 32. In. 31 is 
easy: all sources agree to determine it as an ordinary Z-, and here again the fan-ts’ie 
spellings distinguish a pure Z- in Divs. I, II, IV and a yodized Ij- (type Ijia, typo- 
graphically simplified into lia) in Div. III^). 

Initial 32 is more complicated. It occurs exclusively before the finals of Div. Ill 
(type fa) which had kj- etc., pj- etc., xj-y the palatals Z- etc. and ti- etc. Thus 

it must have had a palatal quality. But the difficulty is that whereas Kan-on and 
all the Mandarin dialects suggest a voiced fricative. Go-on, Annamese and various 
southern dialects indicate a nasal; line 32: 


Kan-on 

zitUy 

zin. 

ziun, 

zieu 

Pek. 

ji {?i), 

j e n (fan). 

j u n (zun), 

j a o (fan) 

Go-on 

niti, 

nin. 

niun, 

neu 

Annam. 

nvt, 

nvn, 

numi. 

nieu 

Hakka 

nit, 

niun, 

{iun). 

tiiau 

Foochow 

nik, 

(ing)y 

noung. 

nieu 


We cannot suppose this initial to be simply a palatal fricative: i-, for that was 
already extant in initial 26 (i-), from which our present initial is strictly kept apart 
in the dialects, as well as in the fan-ts’ie and the Sound tables; nor can we suppose 
that it was merely a palatal nasal, for then it would collide with in. 12 (w-), from 
which it is likewise strictly distinguished. In fact it must have been a combination 
of both. Now the hie-sheng characters (those with a radical and a phonetic) clearly 

*) This is not a strict rule, since there are many exceptions to it, which I cannot at present explain. 

*) ^ spelled p ^ y(uoy(p)iu9n i- e- yiudn (yjiudn) in Ts’ie yiin, but corrected into J 
^ j(itvang)~(p)iu9nf i* ©• jiudn in Kuang yiin. Several authors have recently discussed this 
phenomenon, but in my opinion drawn too far-reaching conclusions from these stray ccuses, which 
are best explained as remnants. 

*) There is a certain amount of confusion on this point: the distinction between the two series before 
different finals is not quite strictly observed. To conclude that there was no contrast /- : Ij- would, 
however, be to exaggerate the importance of the exceptional cases; the general tendency — to distin- 
guish them — is, in my opinion, sufficiently strong to confirm the general rule, and to allow us to 
normalize according to the different finals in the deviating cases. At most, these exceptions might 
suggest that the yodization was less strongly heard and felt in Ij- than in kj- or pj-y and that therefore 
the fan-ts’ie authors could the more easily have made a few slips. 
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indicate a nasal origin of the words in this category with in. 32 (e. g. ik Mand. 2 U with 
Phonetic "ic nil; ^ zo cognate to no; ^ zo Phon. in SS ni; nci Phon. in 
2 uei; JSS nien with Phon. ^ zan; H non with Phon. § zu etc.; scores of examples), 
and therefore it was undoubtedly n in Arch. Chin, (whereas in. 12 was Arch, dental n, 
developed into palatal n only in Anc. Chin.). We may then obtain an organically 
satisfactory solution. In the Archaic *nia there developed gradually as a kind of 
»glide» a parasitic fricative, homorganic with w, between the latter and the following 
vowel: *nia > n^ia, and in Anc. Chin, it had already gained strength, so that in. 32 
was really the combination nz : wija. From this derived (through loss of the n). 
Northern Chinese zia, which was rendered by z- in Kan-on and gave rise to the z- 
of modem Mandarin; but on this point the southern dialects were more conservative 
and preserved their initial w, with the results shown by the table. 

We have now arrived at a complete reconstruction scheme for the initials in the 
Anc. Chin, of Ts’ie yiin. Summed up in the arrangement of the Sound tables (cf. the 
diagram on p. 217) they were; *• 


32 

31 

30 29 28 

27 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 1 

nz 

1 

’ • >' 

X 

z 

8 

dz’ 

t8^ 

t8 

m 

b' 

p’ 

P 

n 

d' 

t’ 

t 

ngr 

g' 







8 

d?' 


(8] 

















d 

dz' 


td] 





n 

d' 

V 

t 








26 

25 

24 

23 

22 




12 

11 

10 

9 





The evolution of all these initials from Anc. Chin, to modern Chinese in a long 
row of strongly diverging dialects is a topic which we cannot enter upon here. A 
detailed and systematic analysis of the development in some 30 dialects has been 
given in my Etudes sur la Phonologie Chinoise^) (1915—1926). 

There is, however, one important development which already took place in 
T’ang time — in certain ancient dialects probably even earlier — and which it may 
be advisable to mention here. Whereas Ts’ie yiin had only four labials, the bilabials 
p-, p’-, 6’-, m-, a new set of dentilabials was created corresponding to the former: 
/-, /’-, v'-, (this last a dentilabial nasal, the soimd in German Kamfer). They 
derived from the former under certain conditions: when a yodized bilabial was 
followed by iu or {w or jaw: 

pin > fuy BC piunm > fan (for the vocalism here see further below), ^ > fu. 

This is the general rule; but there are certain complications which will be treated 
in connection with the »medial u, w», see p. 268 below. 

* * 

* 


1) Pp. 350-360, 365-370, 377-388, 415-456, 460-470, 476-491, 516-543, 552-569. These 
chapters are by no means antiquated but may still serve as a useful survey of the field. But a consider- 
able number of other dialects have since then been excellently described by some Chinese linguists. 
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From the initials we now proceed to the finals, which constitute a much more 
complicated topic. 

We have already stated above, in discussing the diagram on p. 217 representing 
a Sound table, that there are in the Sung system really only four finals to a table, 
if we reckon as one the finals in the four )>tones» (kung“, kung\ kung\ kuk): one 
final for each of the Divisions I (a— 6), II («— 6), HI {i—M) and IV (J'— e). But we 
also stated that if we try to arrange all the finals of Ts’ie yiin (expressed by its 
rimes and its fan-ts’ie) into tables corresponding to the Sung tables, we arrive at 
a far more complicated system. 

We shall now take up again the rime list of Kuang yiin given on p. 214 above, 
but rearranging it along more strictly phonetic lines. 

In order to simplify matters and make our tables more wieldy, we shall lump 
together the three first tones (-ung", -ung\ -ung') under one denomination; we 
shall call such a group by the name of its p’ing sheng rime (if there is such a one), 
and thus, instead of operating with three rimes: ^ SI we shall bring all the 
words of 31 (shang sheng) and ^ (k’li sheng) in under the heading On the 
other hand, we shall keep apart, under its own heading, the ju sheng rime {-uk M), 
since this turns out to be more practical. Thus, instead of four denominations for 
all the words ending in -ungy -uk used by the early Chinese linguists: 

^ ung", 31 ung\ ^ ung\ M uk 

we shall use only two: 

M ung“y ung'y ung\ M uk. 

We shall, further, bring together into one table all Ts’ie yiin finals which have 
their words placed in one and the same Sung Sound table. And here too we shall 
adopt the arrangement of the four Divisions. We shall call ^finals of Div. I» all such 
finals the words of which appear in Div. I of the Sung Soimd tables; and similarly 
^finals of Div. II», ^finals of Div. III» and ^finals of Div. IV». As we shall find, this 
is quite essential for our interpretation. 

When employing this classification, one reservation must be made in regard to 
the ^finals of Div. III». A Kuang yiin rime like possesses words in the guttural 
class, e. g. (Mand. k’i e n), in the labial class ^ (Mand. p i e n) and in the 
lateral class jffi (Mand. lien). They are all spelled, according to the rules described 
above, with yodized initials: k'j-, pj-y Ij-y and are placed in Div. Ill of the Sung 
tables; Thus rime is a typical rime of Div. III. But it so happens that it also 
includes words with dental affricate initials: (Mand. t s i e n) etc., and, since 

the initials of group ts-y ts'-y dz'-y z- are always pure, never yodized, the Sound 
tables place them in Div. IV (which, as we have seen, had pure initials). But in 
Ts’ie yiin such words are spelled with exactly the same final characters as the k’i e n, 
p i e n, lien just mentioned and belong to the same rime as they. In spite, there- 
fore, of their »hard» (pure) initials, they will still be called words with »the finals 
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of Div. III» (the criterion of a rime’s attribution to a certain Division thus being 
the placing in the Sound tables of its words with guttural, labial and lateral initials). 
Similarly, when there are words with supradental affricates and fricatives: ts- 
etc. with the same spelling finals and in the same rimes as words with pj-, Ij- 
and yet are placed in Div. II in the Sound tables because of their )>hard» initials, 
they will still, for the same reason, be regarded as words with »the finals of Div. 
III». This being understood, we may proceed to establish a series of Sound tables 
of our own, with the Kuang yiin rimes systematically arranged. The tables are 
numbered in a series from A to Y. For each Anc. final we first give the Kuang 
yiin rime under which its words are placed in that dictionary, and then, separated 
from this »key name» by a small circle, follow a few words as examples of the 
final in question. 


A 


c 

55 ; JloX ^C.iko ^ iL 
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B 


X 

14.^^ 

JL is.mWmM 





io:^oW'St 



js: 

^4.Mo 

D 

X 4l. 

73^ 

02144:^,^ M 
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E 


F 


G 


H 


jra;^ofc>A 

4lAo^ 57>^„R#giL 

XL Si.^o'^J^ 

riMo^ S1.MoM.< 

XL co.%t^ .i. 


J K 

Xio.MX.tfx 7/.#«ff:^ 
XI c« .P^ XT I2,.fi; ^ xis 73.C 

L M 


Xi^^o¥i4f 
lafLA^^ 77. ^ 

IT 7i^o ^ ^ 1^ 77 

N 

XE u4crtJ ^1^ ’M. 

I4^«;f/^H 15:4 4 

%^-$kWL 




x:g4M^A 


xrsg.^oitt^ 


j£io.fjia.^ 

•10..^. 1.^ 

0 

X 


XT ioo.l|:o;^#^ 

lOllte^Al^ 




I 04 .ife^o^lt 
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R 


Q 


1 

JlLllS^o^tJ^ 


1- 

in.'J:Jk^% 


1 lu.^i'oAt ^ 

31- 



u V 

i%s:to^j:^ - 

5 ;^ 

l%rMS ^ 


X Y 

1 131 .^^;^ X ^ 

Xl35;e.oX^1^ 
i33^o^^A. ncmoM0^ 


First a few words about the final consonants. The Mandarin dialects are here a 
poor material, for they have corrupted the Anc. system very badly, so that Anc. 
-m and -n have coincided in -/i, and final -p, -k have been lost. But the foreign 
loans and a row of Southern dialects are amply sufficient for determining the Anc. 
values. 


Tables A— B. 


Finals: 

1 a 

2 a 

13 a 

14 a 

Kanon 

kan 

katu 

knwan 

kuuntu 

Goon 

kan 

kati 

kuvxLn 

kuivati 

Ann. 

kan 

kat 

kuan 

kuat 

Cant. 

kon 

kot 

kun 

kut 

Swat. 

kan 

kat 

kuan 

kuat 

Foo 

kang 

kak 

kuang 

kuak 

Kor. 

kan 

kal 

kuan 

kual 


This pattern of final consonants obtains also in Tables N, 0. 
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Table C. 

Finals: 

25 a 

26 a 

Kor. 

kam 

kap 

Ann. 

kam 

kap 

Cant. 

kam 

kdp 

Swat. 

kam 

kap 

Kanon 

kan 

kapu 

Goon 

kon 

kopu 

Foo 

kang 

kak 

This pattern of 

final consonants obtains also in Table P. 


Finals: 

66 a 

Tables J— K. 

67 a 

70 a 

71 a 

Kor. 

kang 

kak 

kuang 

kuak 

Ann. 

kang 

kak 

kuang 

kuat 

Cant. 

kong 

kok 

kuotig 

kuok 

Swat. 

kang 

kak 

kuang 

kuak 

Foo. 

koung 

kauk 

kuong 


Kanon 

kau 

kaku 

kuuHiu 

kuvxiku 

Goon 

kau 

kaku 

kutvau 

kuuHiku 


TWs pattern of final consonants obtains also in Tables L— M and Q— R and 
S-T. 


It is easily realized that the first group had final -n and in ju sheng the second 
group had final -m and in ju sheng -p and the third group final -ng and in ju sheng 
-k, Foochow has lumped them all together under -k. Kan-on and Go-on could 
not pronounce final -ng and replaced -ang by -au, but in its corresponding ju sheng 
the guttural comes into evidence: kaku. Nor could they pronounce final -m, and 
replaced -am by -an, but in the corresponding ju sheng the labial appears: kapu. 
Furthermore they could not terminate a syllable with -t, -p, -k but had to adjoin 
a parasitic vowel katu, kati, kapu, kaku. For the rest the coast is clear, but for one 
single detail: the Korean ju sheng -Z which corresponds to its final -n. This calls for 
some remarks. 

The final -p, -t, -k in the modem dialects of the South are not ordinary explosives 
as in »put, take, kin» but clusil, i. e. in pronouncing the -p in kap the lips are closed, 
but afterwards detached without explosion: the -p becomes quite audible like a 
normal p when it is followed by a vowel in the next syllable. Then arises the 
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question: were the ju sheng finals ever real explosive -p, -i? Or were they indeed 

-6, -d, -g, which as final consonants have lost their voice, like German »Bad», pro- 
nounced Bat'\ Some scholars have voted for mediae -6, -d, -gr, not tenues -p, -i, 

as the original Chinese finals, just as Tibetan has only -6, -d, -gr, no -p, -t, -k. 
But that is very unlikely. 

The Tibetan analogy lacks all interest, since there is nothing whatever to show 
that its -6, -d, -gr have not developed from -p, 4, -i, becoming voiced in sandhi. 

There are indeed two facts deciding in favour of tenues both in Anc. and Arch. 
Chinese. 

The most important is the behaviour of Go-on and Kan-on, the former the earliest 
testimony attainable, 5— 6th c. A. D. In shaping its loan forms thus: Kan-on and 
Gro-on katu, kati, Kan-on and Go-on kajm, Kan-on and Go-on kaku they clearly 
reveal that the Japanese heard kat, kap, kak with real, easily grasped (not clusil) 
tenues. Both of them clearly show that the Japanese could and did use mediae as 
initials in Chinese loan words: ^ Go-on bu, du, gu, Kan-on bon, etc. If the 

Anc. ju sheng words had been, not kap, kat, kak but kab, kad, kag, the Japanese 
would obviously have rendered them by ka-bu, ka-du, ka-gu, not by ka-pv, ka-tu, 
ka-ku. 

The second reason, which concerns Arch. Chin., is that contacts in hie sheng 
characters between words ending in nasals with ju sheng words, e. g. ^ tsidm 
phon. in W fiep are so very rare. It is easily understood that a kat was not a desir- 
able phonetic in a kan, and vice versa. But if the ju sheng had ended in -d, a kad 
could more easily serve as a phonetic in a kan and vice versa. The extreme rarity 
of such contacts argue for -p, 4, -k and against -6, -d, -gr already in regard to Arch. 
Chinese. 

How, then, should the Korean kal for Anc. kat be explained? In some Anc. 
N 9 rthem dialect, which influenced Sino-Korean, kat had developed, down to early 
T’ang time, thus: kat > kad > kad, and this fricative d (Engl, that) was rendered by 
-r in Korean: kar (on Korean soil kar has developed further into kal). This dialectal 
Anc. d is well attested in Buddhist transcription (Anc. ^ Wt d'dt-mud, dialectally 
d'dr-mud = dharma). But this phenomenon is not of a very high antiquity, for in 
Han time Arsak was transcribed ^ an-sidk, an n rendering the foreign r, which 
it would not have done if there had existed a syllable ad at that time. 


We must now take up for examination the vocalism in the word categories 
arranged in the Sound tables above. 

In our analysis of them let us start with tables A and B, which form a pair, the 
former being k’a i k’o u K)pen-mouthed», i. e. lacking a medial u or w, which is 
typical of the second h o k’ou »closed-mouthed». The Kuang yiin rimes are 
identical in the two, except in Div. I, where they are different. 
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Even when studied in the light of modern Mandarin only,^) they make it probable 
that the fundamental feature is an a as principal vowel, and that -n, -t were the final 
consonants (-t being the logical ju sheng counterpart to -n). 

The final -n or derivates from it are attested in all the ancient loans and the 
modem dialects (1 a Kor. Jap. Swat. Pek. Sich’uan kan, Ann. kayi. Cant, kon etc.); 
as for the final -t in final 2, we have already confirmed it above. 

The a in the vocalism is likewise unmistakable. It peeps through, more or less 
extensively, in all four divisions. Particularly strong in Div. I, it is slightly reduced 
in Div. II, it is still more reduced in Div. Ill (chan, c h u a n, k’ii a n etc.) 
and there is only a slight a element in Div. IV ho k’ou (h li a n). 

To a certain extent, however, these numerous a are deceptive: we can soon find 
reasons to conclude that the a in Divs. Ill and IV (types chan, chuan, fan, 
fa, y ii a n, h ii a n) are not original but modem phenomena. Even a number 
of Mandarin dialects have a palatal vowel corresponding to Peking’s a in types 
k’iian, siian, yiian, hiian (Finals 19, 21, 23), e. g. Sich’uan ti'ilen, silen, 
yUen, Sllen. In the categories chan, chuan (Finals 7, 19) etc. there are Man- 
darin dialects which clearly differentiate between Divs. II and III. 

T’aiku: II Final 5 b tsa^^) Fin. 15 b tsua^ 

III Final 7 b tsd^^ Fin. 19 b tsud^ 

and similarly Kueihua 5 b : 7 b tse^ etc. 

Only in regard to category fan, fa (21 c, 22 c) do the modern dialects give no 
clue to an earlier palatal. 

Furthermore an examination of Kor., Kan-on, Ann. and various southern dialects 
abundantly proves that Anc. Chin, had no genuine a in Divs. Ill and IV; we find 
a strict distinction between Divs. I, II on the one hand, and Divs. Ill, IV on the 


other: 

Kor. 

Kanon 

Ann. 

Swat. 

Hak. 

Wench. 

I 1 a 

kan 

kan 

kan 

kan 

kon 


2 a 

kal 

katu 

kat 

kat 

kot 


II 3 a 

kan 

kan 

zan 

kan 

kan 

ka 

4 a 

hal 

katu 

hat 

hat 

hat 

ha 

5 a 

kan 

kan 

zan 

kan 

kan 

ka 

6c 

sal 

satu 

sat 


sat 

sa 

III 7 a 

ken^) 

ken 

k'ien 

k'ien 

k'ien 

ti'ie 

8 a 

kel 

ketu 

kiet 

kiet 

k %et 

Uie 

9 a 

ken 

ken 

kien 

kien 

kien 

Uie 

10 b 

hel 

ketu 

iet 


Met 

He 


We presume that the reader knows the Mcmdarin readings of the words in Tables A — Y above 
without our reproducing them here. *) The hook after the vowel is a sign of nasalization. 

*) Kor. e (en, el etc.) is now pronounced 6 {6n, 6l etc.) 
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IV 11 a kien ken kien kien kien 

12 a kiel ketu kiet k'iet kiet 


In the corresponding h o k*o u, Table B, we find the same phenomenon: 



Kor. 

Kanon 

Ann. 

Hak. 

Wench. 

I 13 a 

kuan 

kuan 

kuan 

kuon 


14 a 

kual 

kuatu 

kuat 

kuat 

ko 

II 15 a 

kuan 

kuan 

kuan 

kuan 

kua 

16 a 

kual 

kujatu 

kuat 

kuat 

ko 

17 a 

kuan 

kuan 

kuan 

kuan 

kua 

18 a 

hual 

kuatu 

huat 

vat 

’o 

III 19 a 

kuen 

ken 

kilen 

k'ien 

dzUe 

20 a 

iel 

etu 

ziiet 

iet 

He 

21 a 

uen 

ken 

ngilen 

nien 

nue 

22 a 

uel 

getu 

ngilet 

niet 

nile 

IV 23 a 

Men 

ken 

hllen 

Men 

'He 

24 a 

kiel 

ketu 

kUet 

kiet 

UHe 


It is important to observe that in the categories chan, chuan, where 
Peking Mandarin has a in Div. Ill, those foreign loans and Southern dialects clearly 
indicate palatal vowel and »medial h: 

III 7 b Pek. chan (tsan): Kor. t^en, Kanon ten, Ann. iien, Stoat. Hen, Hak. 
Uen, Wench, tsie. 

19b Pek. chuan {tsuan): Kor. t^en, Kanon sen, Ann. tUen, Cant. Uiln, 
Wench, tdile. 

Even in the category fan, fa (Div. Ill) there are some suggestions of another 
principal vowel than a: 

11121c. Pek. fan: Kor. pen, Kanon pen; fjCk Pek. fan: Ann. fien; Pek. 
f a : Kor. pel, etc. 

We find our conclusion confirmed in the next table (C), which is quite analogous 
to table A, the principal difference being the Anc. ending in -m, -p: 
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Kor. 

Kan. 

Ann. 

Foo. 

Hak. 

Kor. 

Kan. 

Ann. 

Foo. 

Hak. 

I 25 a kam 

kan 

kam 

kang 

kam 

26 b nap 

rapu 

lap 

lak 

lap 

27 a kam 

kan 

kam 

kang 

kam 

28 a hap 

kapu 

hap 

hak 

ha}} 

II 29 a kam 

kan 

zam 

kang 

kam 

30 a kap 

kapu zap 

kak 

kap 

31 a kam 

kan 

zam 


kam 

32 a {kiep) 

kapu 

zap 

kak 

kap 

III 33 a hem 

ken 

hiem 

hieng 

(hiam) 

34 a iep 

epu 

ziep 

iek 

(tap) 

35 a kem 

ken 

k'iem 

k'ieng 

{k'iam) 

36 a kep 

kepu 

kiep kiek 

(kiap) 

IV 37 a kiem 

ken 

kiem 

kieng 

(kiam) 

38 a hiep 

kepu 

hiep 

hiek 

(hiap) 


The aberrant -iam, -iap in Hak. Divs. Ill, IV cannot invalidate the testimony 
of aU the other sources. 

Since this is a fundamental point for our whole reconstruction structure, we 
might add some analogous materials from another category, Table D. Here we 
leave out Hakka and Korean, which in this groups lack interest, but add a Mandarin 
dialect, Wenshuei (in Shansi): 



Kanon . 

Ann. 

Foo. 

Wenshuei 

I 41 a 

kau 

kau 

kd 

kau 

II 42 a 

kau 

zau 

kau 

tMau 

III 43 a 

keu 

kieu 

kieu 

Uieu 

IV 44 a 

keu 

kieu 

kieu 

tiiehi 


Finally, some examples from one more analogous category, tables E and F. 
They form a pair, the former without »medial u, m> (k’a i k’o u), the latter with 
it (h o k’o u). 



Kor. 

Kanon 

Ann. 

Foo. 

Cant. 

I 45 a 

kai^ 

kai 

kai 

kai 

koi 

46 a 

kai^ 

kai 

k'ai 

k'ai 

hoi 

II 47 a 

ka 

kai 

zai 

ka 

kai 

48 a 

kdi^ 

kai 

zai 

kai 

kai 

III 50 a 

iei^ 

gei 

nge 

ngie 

ngdi 

IV 52 a 

Idei^ 

kei 

ke 

kie 

kdi 


Here the Divs. Ill, IV -di in Cant, cannot outweigh the clear indications of a 
palatal principal vowel in Kor., Kanon, Ann. and Foo. In fact, the Cant, d is 
easily explainable as a case of dissimilation: ei > di, just as in Germ, bei > {pron.) 


*) Now pron. kd, 2) Pron. kd. 3) Pron. ?e, kie. 
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bai etc. (That there have existed Southern dialects with this phenomenon at a 
very early date is proved by Go-on, which has Fin. 50 c pai, 52 a kai). 

The h o k’o u Table F suggests the same: 



Kor. 

Kanon 

Ann. 

Wenchou 

Foo. 

I 53 a 

hoi^ 

kuai 

hoi 

'uai 

hum 

54 a 

hoi^ 

kuai 

hoi 

'uai 

(hui) 

II 55 a 

kuai^ 

ktuii 

kuai 

(ko) 

kua 

56 a 

koi^ 

kuai 

ktuii 

kua 

kuai 

57 a 

k'uai^ 

kuai 

k'uai 

k'ua 

k'uai 

III 58 b 

siei^ 

sei 

tue 

(sil) 

(suoi) 

59 a 

pHei^ 

hai 

h 

(hui) 

hie 

IV 60 a {kiu) 

kei 

kue 

(Un) 

kie 


The -oi in Div. I is derived from some kind of -ai, to be defined presently. The -ei 
and e (< ei) in Divs. Ill, IV contrast strongly with the original -ai in Divs. I, II. 
The ai of Kan-on in 59 a will be explained in connection with the rimes of Div. III. 
Thus here again we find exactly the same fundamental Anc. Chin, distinction 
between Divs. I, II and Divs. Ill, IV. There is no clear a as principal vowel in the 
latter. 

If we now revert to Tables A and C, we observe a fact in Mandarin which at first 
sight appears to argue strongly against this conclusion: type -ten occurs not only 
in Divs. Ill, IV but also, quite regularly, in Div. II: finals 3 a, 5 a, 29 a, 31 a: all 
k i e n. We shall find, however, that these forms do not refute our thesis; they 
will only contribute to the solution of another problem which now presents itself: 
if Divs. I and II both had an a as principal vowel in Anc. Chin., as we have con- 
cluded above, what was the difference between them? 

We have already seen that the ancient loans do not help us out here: Korean, 
Kan-on and Ann. invariably had a in both Div. I and Div. II, as was seen in 
our tables on pp. 237 — 239. However, some dialects come to our aid. 

Cantonese after guttural initials makes the following distinctions (Tables A— E): 

Div. I Fin. 1 a kon, 2 a kot\ 25 a Mm, 26 a Mp; 45 a koi\ 

41 a kou 27 a Mm, 28 a Mp; 46 a hoi, 

Div. II Fin. 3 a M/i, 4 a kr)t\ 29 a kam, 30 a Mp; 47 a Mi; 

5 a kan, 6 c sat) 31a Mm, 32 a Mp; 48 a Mi, 42 a kau. 

It might be tempting to reconstruct an Anc. Chin o: kon, kom, koi, kou in Div. I, 
against an a: kan, kam, kai, kau in Div. II, but this is ruled out by the foreign 
loans (practically contemporary with Ts’ie yun) which clearly indicate a in them 

Now pron. -ue 2) Pron. -ud 3) Pron. se 4) Pron. p’ee. 
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both. The proper solution is obvious: Div. I had a »darker)> a, the d grave in 
French pdte (we shall borrow this letter d to denote it), and Div. II had a slighter)) 
the a aigu in French patte (here written simply a). It is significant that Div. II in 
Cantonese has precisely this a aigu: kan, kam, kap, kai, kau. The Anc. a aigu of 
Div. II has been preserved in Cantonese, but the d grave of Anc. Chin, has developed 
into Cant o: Anc. kdn > Cant, kon, Anc. kdm > Cant, k&m, Anc. kdi > Cant, koi, 
Anc. kdu > Cant, kou. 

This conclusion is amply corroborated by the ju sheng words. That aU these 
words had some kind of Anc. Chin, a both in Div. I and in Div. II has been clearly 
attested in the tables on pp. 237, 238 above. We may add that some Mandarin 
dialects still reveal this, e. g.: 

Final 2 a (Div. I): Tat’ung, T’aiyiian, Wenshuei, FengCai ka 

Final 28 a (Div. I). Tat'ung, T’aiyuan, Wenshuei, Fengt’ai 

And the ancient distinction 1 d: 11 a just deduced above is well reflected, after 
guttural initials, in various Mandarin dialects: 

Div. I: finals 2 a (Anc. kdt) and 28 a (Anc. kdp): Lanchou, Sian, Nanking ko 
(Pek. kdfy, 

Div. II: final 4 a (Anc. x^^Y Lanchou, Sian ;^a, Nanking Pek. ^a, final 30 a (Anc* 
kap) Lanchou, Sian, Nanking Pek. Uia, 

Again, we find the same distinction in Table G, and here it is not limited to w’ords 
with guttural initials but obtains after all kinds of initials: 

Div. I: Final 61 (Anc. -d): Lanch., Sian, Nank. ko, lo, to; 

Div. II: Final 62 (Anc. -a): Lanch., Sian, Nank. tiia, sa, ma. 

These latter cases clearly indicate what has taken place. Between the guttural 
initial and the following a aigu of Div. II there has developed a slight parasitic i 

(a »glide)>), which has soon strengthened into a regular »medial u. In open syllable 

(original or caused by the loss of final -t, -p) the a has been maintained, but in closed 
syllablesit has been palatalized through the influence of the preceding i; 

final 62 a Anc. ka > k^a > kia > Pek. tHa, 

final 30 a Anc. kap > k^ap > kiap > kia > Pek. tiia, 

final 3 a Anc. kan > k^an > kian > Pek. Uien, 

This intercalation of a parasitic i in Div. II took place during the lapse of the 
T’ang dynasty, as is shown by the Ann. loans, introduced at the end of the T’ang 
period, which already show traces of it, e. g. ^ Anc. uga (Div. II) > na. And this 
is the reason for the phenomenon that we find Mand. 4en in the finals of Div. II^ 
as well as in those of Divs. Ill, IV. 

The Wade transcription: ko deviates from Peking on this point in favour of other Mandarin dialects. 
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We have now arrived at this result concerning Divs. I and II: 1-dn etc.: Il-aw 
etc. This is satisfactory and sufficient for the Sung Sound tables, but not for the 
Anc. Chin, of Ts'ie yun, which offers some more problems concerning these divisions. 

In our Sound tables we observe that Table A has double rimes (3 and 5) in Div. 
II; and that Table C has double rimes both in Div. I (25 and 27) and in Div. II 
(29 and 31). Also that Table E has double rimes in Div. I (45 and 46) and even 
triple rimes in Div. II (47, 48 and 49). We have necessarily to find an explanation 
of this fact. 

Here the Korean loans give us valuable aid. In Table E this ancient source 
distinguishes in Div. I between rime 45 and rime 46. The former is written -ai 
(long a), the latter ~di (short d) — both are now pronounced but the conservative 
writing keeps them well apart. There are some exceptions to the rule, but they are 
surprisingly few, though this rather subtle distinction would seem to invite to con- 
fusion by the foreign borrower. Thus: 

Final 45 a kai, b Aai, c t'ai etc. 

Final 46 a kdi, b Mi, c rdi etc. 

In Div. II rime 47 has in Kor. either -a or -ai (long a), (only a few -di) and rime 
48 mostly -ai (some -iei and only a few -ai): 

47 a M, b Wai, c mai\ 

48 a Mi, b tidi, c pai, 

Sino-Korean being contemporary with Ts’ie yiin, we must conclude that: 

Div. I, rime 45 was long: -di, rime 46 was short: -ai^) 

Div. II, rime 47 was long: -ai, rime 48 was short: -di. 

In Div. I this distinction has left few traces in the modem dialects. However, the 
attitude of the Wu dialect Wenchou, after dental initials, is significant: here Final 
45, Anc. -di (long d), has given Wench, -a, whereas Final 46, Anc. -ai (short a), has 
been monophthongized into -e: 

Final 45: ^ ® na, la, ta, Va, da 

Final 46: jBt ^ IK j|p ^ ne, le, te, t'e, de 

A trace of it is also found in Cant., where Final 45 has many -ai and few -oi, 
Final 46 has many -oi and few -ai; in the examples above: 

Final 45: noi, lai, tai, Vai, tai; 

Final 46: noi, loi, tai, Voi, toi. 

In Div. II the Anc. Chin, distinction makes itself felt in most Mandarin dialects 
in which a number of words ending in long -ai (Finals 47, 55) have dropped the 

For typographical reasons, short d has to be denoted d, since a bow over the vowel, to indicate 
brevity, simultaneously with the circumflex to indicate d grave would be too clumsy. 
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final -i, only -a remaining, whereas all the words ending in short -di (Finals 48, 56) 
have preserved it, either as -ai or monophthongized into -d: 

Finals 47, 55: ® fil ^ J Mand. k i a, pa, k u a, h u a; and further iS Nank. 
ia, Fengt’ai Ha, fSi T’aiyiian ts'a, M Fengt’ai pa; but no such -a forms in Finals 
48, 561). 

The conclusion that we have to distinguish between finals with long vowels 
{-di, -ai) and finals with short vowels (-ai, -di) is exceedingly important, for, as we 
shall see, this distinction constitutes a fundamental feature in large categories of 
words in both Anc. and Arch. Chin. 

It now seems natural to apply this result to our other »a*^ tables, in divisions 
with double rimes, and to reconstruct: 

Table A, Final 3 -an: Final 5 -dn; 

Table C, Final 25 -dm: Final 27 -am; 

Final 29 -am: Final 31 -dm; etc. 

But such a construction ex analogia may seem too bold, and we must look about 
for similar support for it as in the Table E just studied. Such support is rare indeed, 
but there are some significant facts. In Table C, Div. I, after dental initials, certain 
Wu dialects distinguish long and short in exactly the same way as in Table E above. 
Wenchou gives us: 

Final 25: ® fflT IS Sfe IW S fct, to, f’a, da da, dza, sa; 

Final 27: ^ ^ ^ M ^ no, Id, Vd, Vd, dd, is'd, zd. 

In other words: The long -dm has preserved its d: to etc., but the short -dm has 
lost the )>a* quality and changed it into -d: Id etc. The parallelism with the contrast 
in Wenchou in Table E is perfect, the condition required (dental initials) being the 
same in both cases: 

Final 45 Idi > to: Final 46 ^ Idi } le 

Final 25 tom > to: Final 27 Iqm > Id, 

A much stronger argument, however, is the following — here we have to antici- 
pate somewhat our examination of Arch. Chin. We shall see that Final 27 (dm) 
has frequent connections both in the Shi king rimes and in the hie s h e n g 
characters, with the finals of Table P, which we shall prove to have been Anc. 
-t>m. This a is a notoriously short vowel in the Chinese phonological system, and 
we shall show that Final 27 Anc. -dm in fact derives from an Arch, short -dm, 
whereas Final 25 Anc. -dm derives from an Arch, long -dm. In Shi king we find 
rimes like <£!' Anc. sidm (Arch. *8idm) riming with Anc. ndm (Arch. *ndm), etc. 

The third rime in Div. II of Table E: Final 49, constitutes a problem which I have so far not been 
able to solve. It had long -a, as shown by h o k'o u forms like Mand. h u a, but wherein it differed 
from Final 47 is not clear. 
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In the hie sheng characters we have frequent cases like ^ Anc. Iqm (Arch. 
Hdm) with Phonetic ♦jc Anc. lidm (Arch. *lidm)\ ^ Anc. yam (Arch, with 

phonetic Anc. kjdm (Arch. *kidm) etc. There are scores of instances like these. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt about the correctness of our reconstruction: 
Final 25 Anc. -dm: Final 27 Anc. -am, etc. 

The secrets of Divs. I and II in the Tables A-G have now been in the main revealed, 
but there remains one riddle to be solved. A glance at Tables A-B and E-F shows 
that, whereas Divs. II, III and IV have identical Kuang yiin rimes in k'a i k’o u 
(A, E) and h o k’o u (B, F), Div. I has different rimes, e. g. Final 1 rime Final 
1 3 rime tii . There must be some important difference here which we have to discover. 

In order to do so, we have first to take up for investigation Tables N-0 below. 

Here we have left the categories with an »a» vocalism and come across something 
quite different. Let us examine first the final of Div. I: Final 91 a: Kor. Swat. 
khin^ Kan-on, Go-on kon, Foo. koung, T’aiku kQ, Ann. kvn, Cant, ton. Wench. 
kang, Fengt’ai kq, Hak. ton, Sian kq, Pek. ton, T’aiyiian kdng, Lanchou to^. It is 
obvious that we cannot assume an Anc. a as principal vowel, since this is vetoed 
by Kor. and Jap. and would clash with the words in Table A; nor u which fails 
equally badly for Ann. and Jap.; nor again d or e, which could not explain the 
Kor. hi and Jap. o, and which would likewise clash with Table A. The only possible 
solution is Anc. Chin, ton, so that on this point Peking Mandarin is really the most 
conservative. There is nothing surprising in the fact that the Koreans rendered a 
ton by kun, or that the Japanese, who had no a in their own language, rendered it 
with o {kon etc.) as the nearest approximation.^) Moreover, an essential fact is 
that, whereas the vowels in Table A are long in Ann. and Cant. etc. ( fi Cant, tan, 
Ann. dan etc.), in our present group the principal vowel is quite short: 91 a Cant. 
krm, Ann. kvn, with the short vowel of Engl. »but» (bvt). Indeed, the fundamental 
characteristic of the a in our Tables N— O here is that it is a slack, short principal 
vowel. 

It should be emphasized that so far we have only examined the principal vowel 
of Div. I (Finals 91, 98, 99), not the vocalism in Div. III. 

We observe next the highly interesting and important feature that this category 
(N— O) alone among all the tables has different rimes in k’ai k’o u and ho 
k’o u in Div. III. And if we examine the representatives in the dialects of the 
h o k’o u finals in Div. Ill, we are struck by the fact that the )>medial uk oi ho 
k’o u in this class has largely swallowed up the following principal vowel and 
alone holds the field, either as u or, palatalized, as U: Pek. Final 100 k ii n, c h’u n, 
sun; Final 101 k ii, c h’u, 1 ii; Final 102 k ii n, y u n; Final 103 k’ii, f u, w u. 
This phenomenon is by no means limited to Peking Mandarin. We already find 
it in Kor. and Kan-on, and in various Southern dialects: 

The *neutral vowel» a and a slack open o are in reality fairly akin, genetically and acoustically: 
8j)ort is often pronounced in Paris French. 
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Kor.: 100 kiun, Wun, 8un\ 101 kiul, Wul, riul; 102 kun, un, pun; 103 kul, pul, mul. 
Kanon: 100 b, c siun; 101 b siutu; ’ 102 kun, un, pun; 103 kutu, putu, butu, 

Hakka: 100 b, c t^'un, sun; 101 b, c lut; 102 kiun, tun, fun; 103 k'iut, fut, vut, 
Swatow: 100 b, c ti'un, sun; 101 b, c ts'ut, lut; 102 kun, un, hun; 103 kut, hut, mut. 

The natural, not to say inevitable, conclusion from all this is that in Table O 
(h o k’o u) our Div. Ill had a stronger )>medial m than it had in other categories 
(e. g. Tables B and F) and that this is reflected in the fact that in the N-0 category 
there are different rimes in Div. Ill for k’a i k'o u (N) and h o k’o u (O), whereas 
in those other groups there are the same rimes in k’a i k’o u (A, E) and h o k’o u 
(B, F): 

k’a i k’o u: 2 h o k’o u: 

Tables N, O. Div. Ill rime K (Pek c h e n), rime I? (Pek. c h u n). 

Tables A, B. Div. Ill rime (Pek. s i e n), rime (e. g. ^ Pek. iUan, Nank. 
sUen), 

In other words, in Div. Ill of Table O (Finals 100—103) we have a strong, vocalic 
u, in Div. Ill of Table B (Finals 19—22) we have a weaker, subordinated con- 
sonantic w. 

This point being established: ^medial m in ho k’o u, when there are different 
rimes in k’a i k’o u and h o k’o u, and ^medial in h o k’o u, when there are 
the same rimes in k’a i k’o u and h o k’o u, we may proceed and test this result, 
in the first place on Div. I of our category N-0, where we have different rimes in 
k’a i (91) and h o (98, 99). The thesis is confirmed by the same tendency of the 
strong i>medial m to suppress the following short principal vowel: kudn > kun. We 
meet with this phenomenon here in Div. I in those same dialects in which we 
attested it for Div. Ill: 

Kor. 98 c mun; Hakka 98 fun, tun, mun, 99 kut, taut, mut; 

Swat. 98 hun, tun, bun, 99 kut, taut, mut; Pek. 98 hun, tun, 99 ku, tau. 

We can therefore safely reconstruct Anc. Chin.: 

Div. I, Final 91 -dn; Finals 98 -udn, 99 -udt. 

After this long digression about Tables N-0, we revert to our Tables A— B and 
E— F, and we are now able to see the reason for the fact that their Divs. I have 
different rimes in k’a i k’o u and h o k’o u, but their Divs. II, III and IV have 
identical rimes in k’a i k’o u and h o k’o u : in Div. I they have vocalic »medial 
m {kudn etc.), in Divs. II, III and IV they have consonantic )>medial {kwan etc.). 
Let us test this by comparing Divs. I and II in categories A— B and E— F (we 
have seen above that Div. I had d and II a as principal vowels). The distinction 
w : M? is well reflected in several dialects, particularly after labial initials: 
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i8.A« 

sigiscfS-l^ ss.nU^zM'^- 

SJiKJL 

Cant.: Div. I, Final 13 puriy p^un, p'un, pun, mun 

Final 14 put, p'ut, put, put, mut 
Final 64 pui, p'ui, p^ui, pui, mui 

Div. II, Final 15 pan, p'dn, man, 17 pan 
Final 18 pai, pdt 

Final 55 p'di, pdi; 56 pdi, p'di; 57 pdi, mdi 

Foochow: Div. I, Final 13 puang, p'uang, puang, puang, muang 
Final 14 puak, p'uak, piuik, muak 
Final 54 pfwoi, p'uoi, pui, p'uoi, mui 

Div. II Final 15 pang, p'ang, mang 
Final 18 paik, pak 

Final 65 p^uai, pai’, 56 pai, pai', 57 pai, mai 

Kueihua: Div. I, Final 13 puQ, p'uq, p'uq, puq, mug 
Final 14 pud, p'ud, pud, mud 

Div. II, Final 15 p({, p\, mq, 17 pq. 

Final 18 pa, pa. 


Thus three dialects from such different groups as Cantonese (Yiie group), Foochow 
(Min group) and Kueihua (Northern Mandarin) clearly indicate a stronger »medial 
u%, which has been preserved, in Divs. I, and a weaker )>medial u}if, which has been 
lost, in Divs. II. It should be remembered that the existence in Anc. Chin, of a 
medial labial vowel also in the latter divisions is clearly proved by the fan-ts’ie 
spellings: is spelled ^ S, ® is spelled 19“ is spelled i;7, il!S is spelled 

E ^ etc.i) 

So far we have operated with the rimes of Kuang yiin. But the manuscripts of 
the original Ts’ie yiin recently recovered and published give us a great surprise: 
in contrast to the rime system of Kuang yiin which, as we have seen, has different 
rimes in k'ai k’o u, and h o k'ou in Div. I of tables A— B, E—F and in Divs. 

It is true that just after labial initials there are a number of inconsistent fan-tsie which do not 
strictly observe the difference between k’a i k’o u and h o k’o u. This will be discussed in detcul 
further below (p. 268 ). 
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I and III of Tables N-0, Ts’ie yiin has identical rimes in k’a i k’o u and h o 
k’o u. Thus, when Kuang yiin has in Div. I Table A (k’ai k’o u) rime 
Table B (h o k’o u) rime tl, Ts’ie yiin had only one: and placed the h o k’o u 
words of Kuang yiin’s rime under How should we interpret this curious 
fact? There are two possibilities. 

a). It may be that already in the Ts’ie yiin language type T was kdn and type 
'r was kudn (with vocalic u), as reconstructed above, and that the different mode 
of selecting dictionary rimes in Ts’ie yiin and Kuang yiin is merely due to a diffe- 
rence of opinion. It is clear that there must have been a different shade, another 
nuance in the d after the strong u {’Udn) and the d without a preceding u (-dn); 
otherwise the Kuang yiin philologists would not have chosen different rimes, for 
French cabane: douane make a perfect rime. This difference of nuance may already 
have existed in the language of Ts’ie yiin, though its authors did not consider it 
sufficiently important to warrant separate rimes, which later on the Kuang yiin 
authors did. 

P), On the other hand, it may be that in Ts’ie yiin time the h o k’o u had only 
a weak, consonantic w in Div. I (just as in Div. II): kdn : kwdn, thus allowing one 
rime for both: and that in the lapse of the T’ang era the w was strengthened into 

u before certain finals (u^n > udn, wax > wai), entailing a different nuance in the d 
between -dn : udn^ which caused the Kuang yiin authors to invent different rimes: 
^ and tl. 

With the materials available it seems impossible to make a definite choice between 
these two explanations. In all probability there was in Archaic Chinese only one 
tyi)e: dn wdn^ and the -udn with strong u was an innovation. But the first tendency 
in this direction may very well have made itself felt quite early, perhaps even at 
the beginning of the T’ang era, and it is therefore safest, in our reconstructions, to 
maintain the distinction Div. I dn : udn, as against Div. II -an : wan so clearly 
indicated by the Kuang yiin and confirmed, as we have seen, by a series of modem 
dialects. 

From the Divs. I and II we now pass on to the Divs. Ill and IV. In the survey 
of Tables A— B on pp. 232 and 237, 238 above we have seen that in the two rimes of 
Div. Ill and in the rime of Div. IV the ancient loans in Kor., Kan-on, Ann. as well 
as all the modem dialects indicate Anc. Chinese principal vowels which were not 
a real a but d or e (or something akin to them),^) and that they all had some kind of 
»medial u. But now we must arrive at a greater degree of precision, and we start 
with the question of the )>medial h. 

That there was a fundamental difference in regard to the )>medial n between the 
finals of Div. Ill and those of Div. IV is clearly revealed by Sino-Korean, which 
has already given us very useful aid in solving several problems. In Kor., after 
gutturals in Tables A, B and C (cf. p. 232), we find the following distinction: 

The a in Mand. types chan, chuan, fan, k’ii a n being of later origin, see p. 237 above. 
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— 









37 

3g.^ ® i|] 

Div. Ill: 


Fin. 7. ken, ken, ken, ken, en, en\ 

8. kel, kel, kel, el. 

9. ken, ken, en, hen, ew. 

10. al, hel, al. 

19. kuen, kuen, kuen, kuen\ 

— 

21. kuen, uen, huen, uen\ 

22. kuel, kuel, kuel, uel. 

33. kem, kem, hem, hem, em\ 

— 

35. kem, kem, em, em\ 

36. kej), kep, ep, (Mep). 

Div. IV: 


Fin. 11. kien, kien, ien. Men, Men, 

ien; 12. kiel, kiel, kiel,(el), iel. 

23. kien. Men, hien^ ien\ 

24. kiel, kiel, Mel, Mel. 

37. kiem, kiem, Mem-, 

38. Mep, Mep, Mep. 


There is a remarkable consistency in the skipping of the »medial u in the finals 
of Div. Ill (ken etc.), and the rendering of it in those of Div. IV (kien etc.). It should 
be mentioned that the existence of some kind of ^medial i» in the former also is 
well attested even in Sino-Korean after other initials than the gutturals, e. g. 
ien, rien, rnien in Fin. 7, ^ iem, ^ riem in final 33, all in Div. III. But the 
consistent distinction after gutturals: III ken: IV kien must necessarily indicate 
that the Anc. Chin. »medial h was stronger in the latter, and we have to reconstruct 
a short, subordinated consonantic i in the former, a longer, vocalic i in the latter: 

Div. Ill : Div. IV -i- 

We next have to examine the principal vowels. 

All the three Finals 7, 9 and 11 of Divs. Ill and IV in Table A have, as we saw 
in the survey on p. 237, a palatal vowel, a or e, in all the dialects examplified there; 
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Kor., Kan-on, Ann. and a row of modem dialects. But there is one foreign loan 
dialect not yet adduced which breaks away from this rule: the Go-on of Japan. 
It is true that Go-on very often reveals an ancient dialect (Wu) which deviates on 
many points from the Ts’ie yiin language. But in our present case, Go-on makes 
the same distinction between phonetic categories as Ts’ie yiin, and it is therefore 
allowable to draw upon it for elucidation of a moot point. Ts’ie yiin, as we have 
seen, distinguishes carefully between Finals 7 and 9 and 1 1 (they are under different 
Ts’ie yiin rimes and are spelled with different series of fan-ts’ie finals). And Go-on 
just as carefully distinguishes Final 9 from both Final 7 and Final 11. Let us cite 
the sample words in the survey on p. 248: 

III. Final 7: ken, ken, gen, gen, gen, en\ 

Final 9: kon, gon, gon, kon, (en)\ 

IV. Final 11: ken, ken, gen, ken, gen, en; 

Ajid it is just the same in the finals of Table C in the same survey: 

III. Final 33: ken, gen, gen, ken, en\ — 

Final 35: kon, (ken), gon, on\ 36. goyu, kojm, gopu, kopu 
Final 37: ken, ken, gen\ 38: kepu, kepu, gepu. 


If we now leave aside, for the moment. Finals 9 and 35, i. e. those with -cm etc. in 
Go-on, and concentrate upon Finals 7 and 11, and 33 and 37, all of which had -en 
etc. in Go-on, we find it confirmed by Go-on that they all had some kind of a or c 
as principal vowel, as already suggested by the surveys on pp. 237—239 But we 
are now able to arrive at a greater precision. Finals 7 and 33 which, as we just saw, 
had a weak, consonantic »medial n (Div. Ill), evidently had a less strongly palatal 
vowel than Finals 1 1 and 37 which had a strong, vocalic »medial u (Div. IV). We 
thus arrive at this scheme: 

Finals 7 idn 8 idt; 

» 11 ien 12 iet; 

» 33 idm 34 idp 

» 37 iem 38 iep 


Then, finally, we revert to the enigmatic Finals 9 and 35 (cf. p. 232). We have 
already determined that they had the consonantic medial i of Div. Ill, that they 
certainly had not a real a as principal vowel in Anc. Chin., since the foreign loans 
and modern dialects adduced in the surveys on pp. 237 and 239 rule out this possi- 
bility. But neither did they have d or e, in spite of all the e forms in those surveys, 
for they are clearly distinguished in Ts’ie yiin from the Fin. 7 -idn, 11 -ien etc. just 
determined, and Go-on points in quite another direction. W^hat were they then? 
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We have seen in Table N above, that Sino-Japanese, both Kan-on and Go-on, 
regularly renders Anc. a by o, e. g. Iffi Anc. kdn, Jap. kon (see p. 244). And here now 
Go-on renders our Final 9 by -cm: kon, gon etc. (Fin. 10 koti, Fin. 35 kon. Fin. 36 gojm) 
which is suggestive. Even more so is the extremely important fact that Ts’ie yiin 
in its rime list (given in a Tun-huang ms. of the original Ts’ie 3mn, in the British 
Museum) places rime 9, not together with the other rimes of the a-d class (1 -dn, 
6 -an, 7 -jan, 11 -ten) but before rime -an (in our Table N). All this points in the 
direction of an a. But Final 9 cannot have been simply -ian, for then it would have 
clashed with the finals of Tables N-0, and it could not have been rendered by -en 
in both Kor., Kan-on and Ann. But it must have had something of the a nature, 
have been akin to it, being short and slack and sufficiently similar to a to induce 
the Go-on borrowers to render it by o. At the same time it must have smacked of 
d or e, since all the other ancient borrowers, as we have just said, rendered it by e, 
and it has developed into a or e in the modem dialects. Finally, it must have been 
very close to some kind of a, because three ancient sources, Kor., Kan-on and Ann. 
in h o k’o u afte*. labial initials hesitate between e and a: BL Kor. pen and pan, 
Kan-on pen, Ann. fan; Kor. pen, Kan-on pan, Ann. fan and fien; Kor. pen, 
Kan-on pen and pan, Ann. fien; fiS Kor., Kan-on pan, Ann. fan; ^ Kor. man, 
Kan-on ban, Ann, van. 

The conclusion is hardly in doubt. The principal vowel was v, the short, slack 
vowel of Engl, but, luck, i. e. an a partaking of a and a: Final 9 kivn. It is then 
easy to comprehend why Ts’ie yun places -on together with -an, with which it has 
a strong affinity. On the other hand, ivn is so similar to -idn (Final 7) that it is 
readily understood why Korean and Japanese rendered a kirm and a kian in the 
same way (Kor. Kan-on ken), and why they underwent an exactly similar develop- 
ment in all the modem dialects. Finally there is nothing astonishing in the fact 
that after labials Kor., Kan-on and Ann. vacillate between e and a: piwrm > Kor. 
Kan-on pen or pan, Ann. fien or fan.^) 

We have thus arrived at this scheme for Tables A, B: 






A 

• 







B. 





Div. 

I 

1 

dn 

2 

dt 



I 

13 

udn 

14 

udt 






II 

3 

an 

4 

at 

5 dn 

6 at 

II 

15 

ivan 

16 

VXlt 

17 

wdn 

18 

wdt 


III 

7 

idn 

8 

idt 

9 ivn 

10 ivt 

III 

19 

itvdn 

20 

iivdt 

21 

{xmm 

22 

iwvt 


IV 

11 

ien 

12 

iet 



IV 

23 

iwen 

24 

iwet 






As illustrated in this survey, the double rimes in Divs. II and III are funda- 
mentally due to the distinction between finals with long and short principal vowels. 

Why a after labials? In h o k’o u (Table B) there existed kitvdn but no piiodn in Final 19 4l«, 
and thus the -an analogy was stronger with guttural than with labied initials. Therefore, in Final 21, 
kiwvn followed the ktwdn of 19. both rendered Kan-on ken; but piwvn bad no such -on support, 
and the borrowers hesitated, rendering it now pen, now pan. 
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If it should be objected that it is too artificial to pose three finals with so similar 
vowels as ian : {tm : ten, we might recall that this is no worse than English pan : 
jmn : pen^) 

There is one more moot point to be discussed in the above scheme: how do we 
know that in h o k’o u the sequel is iv)dn {Jciwan etc.) and not wydn {kwian)'i The 
latter may seem indicated by forms in Ann. like M (Fin. 19) tnew; but this really 
proves nothing, for after gutturals with this final Ann. has -Uen (kUeyi), and our 
word just cited may have been subject to j)breaking» (Brechung) on Annamese 
soil: Hen > ilien > vien. More conclusive is Sino-Korean which here again comes to 
our aid. In Table O words like it ^ are Kor. kiuriy iun, tun (Div. Ill, )>medial p) 
and in Table F, words like ^ ^ (Anc. kiwei, k'iwei) are Kor. kiu, kiu (with total 
loss of the elements after the *medial vny). These forms are indeed decisive. 

A remark should be made about Table C. At the bottom, separated from the rest, 
we have inserted two rimes: finals 39, 40 /L, 2, which should properly form a table 
by themselves, since they are the h o k’o u finals iiotm, {wvp corresponding to the 
imn (35) of k’ai k’o u (there must have been some slight difference in vowel nuance 
between ivm and iumm to motivate different Ts’ie yiin rimes, but the difference must 
have been quite subtle). Finals 39, 40 have indeed been indicated as having k’ a i 
k’o u in the Sung Sound tables, but that was because the regular evolution: pywrym > 
^uam > \am had already taken place during the T’ang era, and the Sung scholars 
of course took a \am to be k’a i k’o u. The original h o k’o u nature of these 
finals is revealed by forms like: /L Hinghien /oq, Wenshuei Swatow huam, 
Foochow huang. We consequently obtain the following scheme for Table C: 


C. 


Div. I 25 dm 26 dp 27 dm 28 dp 

» II 29 am 30 ap 31 dm 32 dp 

» III 33 idm 34 {dp 35 ivm 36 jfop 

» IV 37 iem 38 iep 

III 39 iwvm 40 iurop. 

Applying the same principles, we reconstruct the very simple Table D thus: 

D. 

Div. I 41 du 
» II 42 au 
» III 43 idu 
» IV 44 ieu 

Though the d in Engl, pan is more open than our jan which would be something like German Bar, 
French tiU, 
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And similarly the far more complicated Tables E, F: 


E. 

Div. I 45 di 46 di 

» II 47 ai 48 di 

49 ai{l) 

» III 50 idi 51 ivi 

» IV 52 iei 


F 

I 53 ivdi 54 udi 
II 55 loai 56 imi 
57 uxii('!) 

III 58 iivdi 59 jum 

IV 60 iwei 


When we come to Tables G and H, we are struck by the fact that here Div. H 
and Div. Ill have the same Ts’ie yiin rime. In other words, there is not here, as in 
the preceding categories, any difference in principal vowel between these divisions 
(as in A: II -an: III idn) but here, with -a in open syllable, we have to construe 
III j^, not id. This is confirmed by the ancient loans and several conservative 
southern dialects which clearly indicate a, not d or e: 

Div. II, Final 62: Kor. ka, sa, ma; Kan-on ka sa, ba\ Ann. za, rwa; Hak. ka^ 
sa, ma\ 

Div. Ill, Final 63: Kor. ia, tia, 8a\ Kan-on ia, aia^ sia; Ann. za, za, ta; Hak. to, 
^o, sia. 

Thus Tables G and H: 

G, 

Div. 1 61 d 

» II 62 o 

» III 63 ia 

Finally, Tables J, K are likewise very simple. But here we observe the interesting 
fact that in Div. I there are not different Ts’ie yiin rimes in k’a i k’o u and h o 
k’o u (as in Tables A-B : dn, -tmn) but the same rime, just as in Div. II, and we 
must necessarily conclude that in this category (words ending in -ng) we have only 
consonantic »medial W)), even in Div. I.^) Furthermore, all the ancient loans and 
most dialects show that Div. Ill had an o as principal vowel, not d or e; but since 
there are different rimes and hence different principal vowels in Divs. I and III, 
we conclude that (here just as in Table G above) Div. I had -dng with d grave, and 
Div. Ill -iang with a lighter shade, a aigu, after the palatal i. The contrast is 
sharpened, for instance, in Shanghai: 

Div. I Final 66: kdng, ddng, Idng; Final 67 kd, Vd, po; 

Div. Ill Final 68: tiiang, tsang, 8iang\ Final 69: Uia, tsa, lia. 

*) Observe the curious fact that in Tables E, F, just studied, in Div. I, the h o k’o u Final 53 had 
the same rime as the k’a i k’o u Final 45 -di and consequently was Anc: -tcdt, whereas Final 54 h€id 
its own rime, different from that of 46 .di, and consequently was Anc. -udi. 
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We thus arrive at: 


J. 


K. 


Div. I 66 dng 67 dk 
» III 68 iang 69 {ak 


I 70 wdng 71 V)dk 
III 72 iwang 73 iwak. 


In this group we look in vain for finals with short principal vowels, but here we 
touch upon the finals of the next category, Tables L-M. 

If, in examining them, we start with the rimes of Divs. Ill and IV, we find a 
very close parallelism with the rimes of Tables A-B (III -jan and -iim, IV -ien). 
Final 78 corresponds to rime 7 (-idn) insofar that it exists after both guttural, 
palatal and dental initials (there kidn tsidn, lidn, tsidn, pidn) whereas Final 80 like 
final 9 (-|iw) only exists after gutturals in k’a i k o u and after gutturals and 
labials in h o k’o u (there kivn, and k'ivnm^ piwrm) but not after palatals and 
dentals; and Final 82, like Final 11 (-ien) exists after gutturals, dentals and labials 
(there kitn, tien, pien) but not after palatals. This parallelism cannot be fortuitous 
but must imply an analogous structure of the finals. A priori, therefore, we may 
expect: Final 78 -jangr, 80 -itmgr, 81 -ieng. 

This tallies, on the whole, quite well with the evidence of the foreign loans and 
numerous modem dialects: 

Kor. has 4eng in all three lines: 78 a, 80 a, 82 a kieng\ 79 a iek, 81a iek, 83 a kiek. 

Kan-on has -ei in them all: 78 a, 80 a, 82 a kei\ 79 a eki, 81 a geki, 83 a keki. 

Swatow (literary style) has -dng throughout: 78 a, 80 a, 82 a kdng\ 79 a dk, 81a 
ngdk, 83 a kdk. 

Kueihua has -idng\ 78 a, 80 a, 82 a Uidng, (79 a id, 81 a nid, 83 a kid), 

Feng t’ai has -k: 78 a, 80 a, 82 a tii^ (79 a i, 81 a i, 83 a tMd),^) 

The difficulty is that there is no single dialect which systematically distinguishes 
one of these finals from the other two; they have coincided everywhere. 

And yet we are not at a loss to find some support for our reconstruction besides 
the analogy with Tables A-B and E-F above, which in itself is decisive. This 
support concerns the special position of Final 80 (81) Anc. -ivng (-ink). A glance 
at our Table L shows us that here, contrary to what is the rule in the other tables. 
Final 80 (81) in Div. Ill has the same Ts’ie yiin rime as one half of Div. II (76, 80 

*) Ann. hew mostly -in throughout, yet with a number of -aw: 78 a kan, 80 a, 82 a kin\ 79 a zity 

81 a ngit, 83 a kit. This contraction of the principal vowel with the medial i: iang ) ing, ivng ) 
ing, ieng y ing, idk y i, ivk y i, iek y i is typical of many Mandarin dialects. After palatals, which 
in Mandarin have developed into supradentals, the -iang became (i)gng, idk ^ (O) V 78 b Anc. 
iidng ) Pek. tsdng, 79 b Anc. t^'idk > Pek. tSi, just as we witnessed how in Table A Anc. t^idn > Pek. 
tSan ©tC‘ lu certain Wu dialects the principal vowel is more open: a, e. g. Wenchou 78 a, 80 a, 

82 a all tiiang, aud that this is an early phenomenon in the Wu region is shown by Go-on, which 
renders them all by -iyau {kiyau etc.). 
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77, 81 PS). If our reconstruction is correct, this Final in Div. II would thus be 
•tmg: Final 76 ktmg, yrmg, mtmg; 77 kvk, ngvk, pok. Let us therefore examine Div. 
II more closely. 

Here again the two rimes, neatly distinguished by Ts’ie yiin and its fan-ts’ie, 
have coincided everywhere: 


Final 74: 3^^ # ^ ^ Final 76: ^ ^ 


Kor. (kieng), hding, dingy tiding , mding; 


Kan-on kaUy 
Ann kaUy 
Cant. ktmgy 
Swat. Lit. kdngy 
Pek. kdng. 


kaUy 

han 

hvngy 

hang. 


aUy 

aw, 

tmgy 

dngy 

ing. 


sauy bau'y 
tow, man\ 
tiang, mtmg] 
tidng, mdng; 
tsdng, mdng] 


kdingy hding, sding, mding, 
kaUy kau (aei) ban 
kaHy haHy «aw, man 
ktmgy htyngy stmgy mang 
kdngy hang, sdngy mdng 
kdngy Mngy sdngy mdng 


(It should be pointed out that Cant, has the same vowel v also in Final 107, which, 
as we shall see, was Anc. -dngy e. g. 107 a Cant, hvngy which is certainly suggestive). 
The principal vowels in these two finals cannot have been a real a, which is vetoed 
by Swatow and Pek. (and most other Mandarin dialects) and could not explain 
the curious diphthong in Kor., which obviously is a clumsy way of rendering a diffi- 
cult vowel; an ordinary kang would simply have been rendered by kang. Nor can 
they have been an ordinary d ((Jerm. Bdr) or e, because that could not explain 
Kan-on or Ann., for instance. But it is readily seen that if we insert, for Final 76, 
the -vng already deduced through its having the same Ts’ie yiin rime as Final 80: 
76 a ktmg: 80 a kitmgy this suits our scheme above admirably. Cant, has then 
faithfully preserved the Anc. ktmgy Pek. has )Kiarkened)> it into kdrig, Swatow has 
palatalized it into kdngy Kor. has clumsily rendered it by kdingy and Kan-on by 
{kagu » kau. 

But then there arises the last great difficulty in this category: what was the diffe- 
rence between Finals 74 and 76 (different Ts’ie yiin rimes in Div. II), since our 
dialect survey above gives us no aid? Here we have, in fact, to anticipate somewhat 
our investigation of Arch. Chin. There we shall find that whereas the words of Final 
76 Anc. -vng (as just deduced) constantly rime, in the Shi, with words having Anc. 
-dngy -iangy -wdngy -{vxing (Tables J-K) and thus certainly derives from an Arch. 
dng^)y the words of Final 74 regularly rime with words having Anc. -iangy -ieng 
(Finals 78, 82), which, since they never have Shi king rimes with -dngy -yang etc., 
evidently had original e (a) in Arch. Chinese. We must conclude, then, that in our 
Div. II here this latter final (74) in some way belongs to the c class and not to the 
a class, though it is more open and nearer to an a than the d, e of the finals -idny, 
-iengy all the more since it lacks ^medial i or h (Div. II having no such medial vowel). 
We shall denote this open slack d soimd by the letter e. It is then easily understood 

') Here, then, we find the short final corresponding to the long -dngy -iang of Tables J-K. 
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that Anc. -eng, acoustically and genetically much akin to the -rmg of the other rime, 
has been rendered in the same way as the latter by the foreign borrowers, and that 
it has coincided with it in the evolution from Anc. Chin, to the modem dialects. 
We obtain the following scheme for our Tables L-M: 

L. M. 

Div. II 74 eng, 75 ek\ 76 rmg, 77 vk II 84 weng, 85 wek\ 86 vwng, 

87 xwk 

Div. Ill 78 idng, 79 idk\ 80 irmg, 81 ink III 88 jivdng; 89 iiotmg 
Div. IV 82 ieng 83 iek IV 90 iweng; 90 a iwek 

We now have to take up once more Tables N-0, some fundamental features of 
which we have already determined above (p. 244). 

In Div. I, Final 91 was Anc. -dn, with the slack and short vowel of Germ. Knabe, 
and both in Div. I and Div. Ill there existed different rimes in k’a i and h o 
k’o u, the medial vowel in h o k’o u being vocalic )>medial m. Thus Final 98 was 
-udn, 99 -udL But there remains to find more precise values for the three different 
k’a i k’o u finals and the three h o k’o u finals in Div. III. 

We start with Finals 92 (93) and 94 (95). The latter occurs exclusively after 
guttural (and laryngal) initials in k’a i k’o u, and after guttural (and laryngal) 
and labial initials in h o k’o u (102, 103); we shall examine the words with guttural 
(and laryngal) initials. In most dialects the two are treated in exactly the same way: 

92 a and 94 a both Kor. kun, Kan-on kin, Ann. kvn. Cant, kmi, Foo. kUng, 
Shanghai, T’aiyiian tMdng, Pek. tMn, Kueihua tMdng, Fengt’ai etc. 

In the same way in h o k’o u : 100 a and 102 a both Ann. kunn. Cant, kurm, 
Shanghai: tiUin, T’aiylian iiUung, Pek. iMn, Kueihua tiUdng, Fengt’ai etc. 
But there are, after all, some dialects which do distinguish them quite clearly: 

K’ai k’ou: 


Final 92: 

rti 


m 


m 


pp 

Hakka 

kin 

kin 

kin 

nin 

in 

in 

in 

Final 94: 

fr 

m 

m 

n 


ftk 

m 

Hakka 

(kin) 

kiun 

kHun 

k’iun 

kHun 

hiun 

iun 


Ho k’ou: 


Final 100: 



it 


Kor. 

kiun 

kiun 

iun 

iun 

Kan-on 

kin 

kin 

in 

in 

Foochow 

king 

king 

Ung 

Ung 
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Final 102: 


% 


sp 

nil 


m 

Kor. 

kun 

kun 

kun 

kun 

hun 

un 

un 

Kan-on 

kun 

kun 

kun 

kun 

kun 

un 

un 

Foochow 

kung 

kung 

kung 

kung 

houng 

ung 

hung 


From this survey it would seem that we should have to conclude the existence of 
a stronger, vocalic »medi^,l h in the finals 92, 100, and a weaker, consonantic 
)>medial i» in the finals 94, 102, since the latter has been lost in these dialects, but 
not the former.^) That, however, will not do, for they are both typical finals of 
Div. Ill, with yodized initials as shown by the fan-ts’ie spellings, and consequently 
consonantic »medial i». The explanation of the difference between them is of quite 
another kind. Here we have again to anticipate somewhat our examination of 
Arch. Chin. We have already determined Finals 91 Ajic. -an (Ts’ie yun rime 
98 Ajic. -nan (rime ^), and, in Table A, Finals 11 Anc. -ien (rime :$fe), 23 -m^en 
(rime We now find in the Shi that the words in our Anc. Finals 94, 102 (rimes 
/tfc 3fiC) frequently rime with words having Anc. -an, -nan (e. g. M', Ode 261), but 
never, as a rule, with words having Ajic. -ien, -iwen. On the other hand, those in 
the first and third line in our survey above all belong to Finals 92, 100 (Ts’ie ytin 
rimes R I?) and a considerable section of the words in these Anc. rimes (not 
all, as we shall find later) constantly rime, in the Shi, with words having Ajic. 
-ien, -iwen (e. g. ^ yien, Ode 205), but never with words having Ajic. -an, -nan. 

We must necessarily conclude that the former had a as principal vowel, thus 
Final 94 Anc. -ian (the words in the survey: iian, iian, gr’jan, fir’i'an, gr’ian, 

•fan), but the latter had a principal vowel of the e class — and moreover a short 

one,*) thus Final 92 -i^n (the words in the survey: ii^n, ki^n, ngj^n, 

i^n). 

Similarly in h o k’ou: Final 102 Ajic. -inan (survey above 102: kiudn, kiudn, 
g'iudn, g'iudn, xiudn, jiudn, jiudn)\ but Final 100 -iuln (survey. Final 100: kiuin, 
kiuln, iueUy iuln). 

It is easy, then, to realize that a final -jn^n, in which the u stands between two 
strongly palatal vowels, made a much more palatal impression on the foreign 
borrowers than final -{udUy where u is followed by a slack neutral vowel. That is 
why Kor. renders the former kiun and the latter kun\ and why Kan-on renders 
the former kin, the latter kun,^) And that is why in Foochow kiu^n has become king^ 
but kiudn has become kung. 

') That there was really a medial i in Final 102 as well is amply proved by the majority of dialects: 
102a Hak. kiun, Wenchou t^iung^ Shanghai tSiiin ©tc. 

*) Since in h o k’o u it is largely absorbed by the strong ^medial w»: Table O, Fin. 100 Pek. k ii n 
(tiun)y c h’u n, y ii n, just as the short a in Div. I was absorbed: Anc. kudn > Pek. k u n etc., as 
described p. 244 above. 

®) It should be observed that the Kan-on borrowers very often skipped a »medial m* when they trans- 
planted the Chinese words. Thus, for instance, while they rendered Anc. kudn correctly by kuuKin, 
they rendered Anc. tudn by ton, skipping the u. The rendering of Anc. kiuSn by is a similar simpli- 
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There are, however, two more finals which need elucidation. In k’a i k’o u 
(Table N) we have the final 96 (97). It is represented by only a very few characters, 
all with supradental initials (te, s). Since we had, in Table L, a Final 74 of Div. II 
which we determined as being Anc. -eng, a category of words with supradentals, 
e. g. ^ tseng, it would seem natural to suppose here in Table N a corresponding 
Final 96 tsen, sen (97 tset, set). As far as the principal vowel is concerned this is 
plausible, but the ancient loans show that this final really had medial jf, as being a 
final of Div. Ill: 96 Kan-on sin, sin, 97 situ, situ, and we have to reconstruct: 
96 ~ien, 97 -iet. 

In h o k’o u there is a highly curious phenomenon. The rime 92 -j^n, has, as 
its h o k’o u counterpart, rime 100 -iu^n, as we have already seen. But under the 
same rime 92 R (or, more precisely, under its rising-tone equivalent !^) we find 
some words which, though arranged under a k’a i k’ou rime, still evidently had 
h o k’o u (just as in Table A rime 7 comprised both idn and iwdn). We must 
conclude that these words had consonantic »medial wr. ^ Anc. g'iwln, jiwln. 
It may appear strained and artificial to pose a distinction so delicate as 100 -iu^n: 

104 -iw^n, but in fact that is only a vestige of a greater difference; for in Arch. 
Chin, the latter was iwen, being obviously the h o k’o u coimterpart of k’a i 
k’o u 96 -ien. 

The result of our inquiry will thus be the following Anc. values: 

I 

Div. I 91 an — Div. I 98 nan 99 U9t 

III 92 i^n 93 i^t 100 ji^n 101 iv^t 

94 idn 95 idt 102 jnan 103 iudt 

96 ien 97 iet 104 iw^n 

The next Table, P, has only Div. Ill (yodized initials and )>medial i») and only one 
rime, 105 (106). It is a coimterpart of the preceding category; whereas Tables 
N, O had final -n, we here have words with final -m, as is shown, for instance, by 

105 a Kor. kbim, Ann. Cant, kvm, Hak. Swat, kim; 105 b Kor. um, Ann. vm. Cant. 
itmi, Hak. Swat, im etc. In the North -m became -n in early Mandarin: 105 a Pek. 
kin (tdin) etc. 

But then the question arises: was Final 105 (Div. Ill) the -m counterpart of 
Final 92 -i^n (Div. Ill) or of Final 94 -idn (likewise Div. III)? In other words, was 
it Anc. i^m or pm? For answering this question it is very difficult to find any 
safe arguments. But here, for once, the Sino-Japanese Go-on points the way. 
In Go-on we find in Table N a contrast corresponding to the Ts’ie yiin distinction 

fication. As to kiudn being rendered by Kan-on kun and not kon, which might be expected, since Kan-on 
renders Div. I kdn by kon, it should be remembered that there are, after all, different Ts’ie yiin rimes 
for Div. I k9n, kum and Div. Ill kjgn, kiudn so that there must have been a different shade, a dif- 
ferent nuance, in the 9 in kdn and kidn\ in European languages the vowel 9 has a large latitude of 
articulation presenting quite a number of acoustically slightly different varieties. 
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of 92 i^n: 94 idn. The former, 92, vacillates after gutturals (and laryngals) between 
4n and -on, whereas the latter, 94, invariably has -on (evidently the -on for i^n is due 
to an analogous influence from the kindred -I’an, where -on is natural, the % being 
skipped, as is often the case); the survey on p. 255 above: 

Final 92 Icon, kon, gin, gon, on, in, in: 

Final 94 kon, kon, gon, gon, gon, kon, on 

(after other initials Final 92 has invariably Go-on -in: l\ln > tin, i&iln > ^n, 
^i^n > sin, nzi^n > nin, pi^n > pin etc.). 

Now, in our present Final 105 (in which Go-on like Kan-on replaces -m by -n, 
since Japanese could not pronounce a final -m) we find, after gutturals and labials 
regularly -on, after other initials mostly -in, but even there occasionally an -on: 

105 a. 

C.^ 

Fin. 105 a. kon, b. kon, c. gon, d. gon, e. on, (f. in); 
g. son, h. son\ 
i. pon, j. pon. 

compare in the same table: 

Fin. 92 a. pin, b. bin, c. min. 

The contrast between the words with labial initials (105 pon, pon) and those 
of the corresponding Final 92 Anc. -{In (92 pin, bin, min) is particularly revealing. 
It is quite evident that Final 105 was not a counterpart of Final 92 Anc. i^n, but 
of Final 94 Anc. -jan, and we thus obtain^ these Anc. values: 

Div. Ill, Final 105 jam; 106 jap. 

We have found that a as principal vowel played a prominent part in Anc. Chin., 
and this is further confirmed by the following Tables Q-R. 

That this category has a for principal vowel, as opposed to the d, e,v,em Tables 
L-M, is easily proved, though in modem Mandarin they have coincided. If we 
compare our final of Div. Ill here with the corresponding finals in that class, we 
obtain for instance: 
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Kor. 

Kan-on 

Go-on 

Ann. 

Final 

78 a (Anc. kidng) 

kieng 

kei 

kiyau 

kan 

Final 

82 a (Anc. kieng) 

kieng 

kei 

kiyau 

kin 

Final 

80 a (Anc. kirmg) 

kieng 

kei 

kiyau 

kin 

but here: 





Final 

109 a (Anc. kiang) 

khing 

kiyou 

kou 

kdng 


Korean u and Jap. o are the regular representatives of Anc. a, as we have already 

found in Tables N-0 above: Sfi Anc. kdn, Kor. kun, Kan-on, Go-on kon etc., and 

we find them again in our Div. I here: 

Final 107: Kor. {hang), lung, pung; 108 kuk, iiuk, puk, 

107: Kan-on kou, ton, pou\ 108 koku, soku, poku. 


Since there were the same rimes in k’a i and h o k’o u, Div. I had consonantic 
w\ -ivdng. And since there are different rimes in Divs. I and III, there must have 
been some different nuance in the a in -dng and -jangr. 

We thus arrive at the folloydng simple scheme for Anc. Chin.: 

Div. I 107 ' 108 dk 

♦ III 109 idng 110 iak 


h\ 

111 tvdng 112 tvdk 
113 itvdk. 


Next we have a large and important category: Table S. It has h o k’o u in the 
Sound tables and therefore had u or w throughout. 

Let us first compare the two finals of Div. Ill (yodized initials and j^medial p); 
they have coincided in most dialects, but they are kept strictly apart in some 
important cases: 





Kor. 


Kan-on 


Wenchou 


Final 

118 

kung, 

tiung, 

p'ung; j kiu, 

Hu, 

puu; 

tdiung. 

iHung, 

(fung) 


119 

kuk, 

8uk, 

{poky, : kiku. 

siuku. 

puku; 

iMu, 

Hu, 

fu 

but: 

Final 

120 

kong, 

tiong. 

pong; kiyou. 

siyou. 

pou; 

Uu&, 

UM, 

(fung) 


121 

kok 

ti'ok 

sok; kiyoku. 

siyoku. 

siyoku; 

td’Uo, 

tHo, 

tsilo 


There can be no doubt that the Finals 118, 119 had Anc. u as principal vowel 
and Finals 120, 121 had o. We thus obtain: 

Final 118 iung, 119 iuk: Final 120 iwong, 121 iiook. 

It might be tempting to conclude from the forms in Kor. and Kan-on that Final 
120 was simply -{ong and not iwong, but the latter explains better the Wenchou 
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forms, and the Sound tables, which register all these rimes as h o k’o u, are exceed- 
ingly strict in distinguishing k’a i k’o u without and h o k’o u with u, w, and 
the Sung philologists would never have placed a -iong as h o k’o u. Moreover, the 
foreign borrowers frequently skipped the u and w in their renderings, e. g. tS Anc. 
•iweriy Kor. len, Anc. nuqi Kor. nai, ^ Anc. tiidn, Kan-on tan, Ajic. kitmn, 
Kan-on ken, etc., just as they often skipped j; consequently forms like Anc. kivxmgy 
Kor. kong and Anc. piwongy Kan-on (pogu >) pou are not at all surprising or irregular. 

Much more intriguing are the rimes of Div. I. There are two of them: ^ and 
There is, in fact, no dialects which distinguish them. Some indicate u as principal 
vowel in them, some o, for instance: both 114 b and 116 b Cant. Foochow, Wenchou 
Pek. tung, but Swatow Shanghai tong, Tat’ung, Sian ttu)ng etc. 

The three foreign ancient versions which ordinarily most faithfully observe the 
phonetic categories of Ts’ie yiin indicate o in both rimes: 

Final 114 Kor. kong, tong, mong; 115 kok, rok, pok 

Ann. kong, dong, mong\ kok, lok, bok 

Kan-on kou, ton, bou; koku, roku, poku 


Final 116 Kor. nong, tong, tdong; 117 

Ann. nong, dong, tong; 

Kan-on nou, tou, sou; 


ok, hok, tok 
ok, kok, dok 
oku, koku, toku 


To reconstruct, on the strength of this, a ~uong {-uok) in the second rime ^ 
(Final 116) will do very well indeed. It is then fundamentally different from the 
final of rime M (118) -jung in Div. Ill, and it agrees fairly closely with the final of 
rime it (120) ^iiuong of Div. Ill; if it has a rime of its own distinguished from 
that of 120, this shows that the o in -vxmg was somewhat different from the o after 
i : -iuxmg, just as we have witnessed above how Ts’ie yiin could have different 
rimes in -an and -jan, in -angr and -png, owing to such divergent nuances. But just 
as an -j- did not always cause such a different shade in the following principal 
vowel, and as we therefore had the same rime m for Anc. -a and -ia, and the same 
rime M for Anc. -vng and -ivng (see Tables H and L above), so we find in our present 
table that the other final in Div. I, Final 114, had the same Ts’ie yiin rime as 
the -jung in Div. III. This Final 114 in Div. I consequently must have been -ung 
in Ts’ie yiin, contrasting with that other Final 116 (rime ^) which was -uong. 
So far very good. But then we have to answer the question: why do Kor., Kan-on 
and Ann. unanimously indicate an o, not an in this Final 114, as we have seen in 
the survey above? We might propose that these three »foreign dialects^ were based 
on an Anc. Northern dialect which differed on this particular point from the 
language of Ts’ie yiin in so far that it had -ong (-uong) where Ts’ie yiin decidedly 
had -ung (Final 114). This explanation, however, is not very convincing: we have 
seen in all our categories above that Kor. and Kan-on (and to a large extent also 
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Ann.) very faithfully adhere to the phonetic system of Ts’ie yiin. The solution of 
the riddle is probably quite different. Suppose that the u in Final -wngr (114) was 
somewhat slack, with a not very high and close velar articulation and a not very 
energetic rounding of the lips, something like (Jerman u in drtxheriy an u acoustically 
intermediate between u and a narrow d)>, in contrast to the higher-backed sharp u 
in -{ung. It is then easily conceivable that the foreign borrowers, who, as we have 
seen, were all the time inclined to simplify and lump together (cf. kidUy kitm and 
kien all Kan-on keUy etc.) lumped this -ung (tending towards -eng) together with 
the -uong of Final 116 and rendered them both by -ong\ whereas the Ts’ie yiin 
philologists did not consider this difference of nuance between -ung and -{ung 
sufficiently important to warrant different rimes but placed them both imder one 
rime 

We have now arrived at the following scheme for Table S in Anc. Chin.: 

5 . 

Div. I 114 ung 115 uk 

116 uong 117 uok 

» III 118 {ung 119 iuk 

120 iwong 121 ivx)k. 


There is a small category which should be examined in this context. It consists 
of only one rime (two with the j u s h e n g), and in the Simg Sound tables it is 
placed in Div. II: Table T. 

This final is at first sight very enigmatic. In Kor., Kan-on and a series of 
Southern dialects it is treated just as Anc. -dng (Table J, Div. I, Final 66): 




Kor., 

Kan-on, 

Cant., 

Foochow, 

Swatow, 

Wenchou 

66 a M 

(Anc. kdng): 

kang 

kau 

kong 

koung 

kang 

kd; 

122 tC: 




» 


» 

» 

67 # 

(Anc. kdk): 

kak 

kaku 

kok 

kauk 

kak 

ko; 

123 


» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

But in 

Shanghai and the Mandarin dialects it 

is treated exactly like Anc. -yang 


(Table J, Div. Ill, Final 68): 




Shanghai 

Pek. 

Kueihua 

Sian 

68 a H 

(Anc. kiang): 

tMang 

tiiang 

tUq, 

tdiq 

122 iX: 




» 

» 

69 a W 

(Anc. kiak) : 

tdia 

tiUe 

iMd 

tiilo 

123 


» 

» 

» 

» 


These facts speak strongly in favour of an a vocalism in Anc. Chin. But, on the 
other hand, there are four important facts which suggest an o of some kind. 
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In the first place, Go-on on this point observes strictly the same distinction that 
Ts’ie yiin makes through its rimes, giving our 122 here a different rime from 66 
-dng and 68 -iang: 

66 a (Anc. kdng) kau\ 67 a (Anc. kdk) kaJcu] 68 a (Anc. kyang) kau] 

89 a (Anc. kiak) kaku; 

but here: 

Final 122 gou, sou, pou; 123 goku, soku, poku. 


Secondly, Ts’ie yiin ranges our rime iX as no. 4 immediately after the rimes of 
Table S (1. -ung, 2. -uong, 3. -{worvg), whereas the rimes with a {-dug, -iang) come 
far down in the list, as nos. 38, 39; obviously the Ts’ie yiin philologists regarded 
it as belonging to the o class and not to the a class. 

Thirdly — and here we must anticipate somewhat our inquiry into Arch. Chin. 
— Shi king rimes the words having our Final 122 here, not with the words of Table J 
(Anc. -dng, iang etc.) but with the words of Table S (Anc. -ung, -uong, -iung, -itvong). 
In the fourth place, the hie sheng characters for words with our Final 122 
have as »Phonetics» preferably words belonging, not to the category of Table J but 
of Table S: 122 Mand. kiang, hiang have for Phon. X (Anc. kung), J® Mand. 
c h u a n g (rime 122) has ^ (Anc. d'ung), 123 b mand. c h o has & (Anc. tsiwok) 
etc. 


All these facts convincingly prove that the principal vowel in our category T 
here was not an a but something more labialized. How, then, can we explain all 
the forms of our survey above? They certainly cannot simply be overlooked. 
Briefly, we have to surmise a principal vowel that partakes of both a and o. We 
must pose a very open o, here written A, which might be properly described as 


^intermediate between a and or, something like the English vowel in law. 
Final 122 Anc. kdng: ydng, sAng, pAng\ 123 kAk: ngAk, tsAk, pAk. 


With this reconstruction it might seem impossible to explain the evolution from 
kAng to modem Mandarin (e. g. Pek. tiiang, see the survey above). We have seen 
earlier (p. 241) that an a aigu provoked a parasitic i before it after gutturals, e. g. 
Final 62 ^ Anc. ka > Mand. (kia >) tSia, Final 3 W. Anc. kan > Mand. (kian » tMen, 
Final 42 ^ Anc. kau > Mand. {kiau >) tMau etc., and if only we could suppose that 
our kAng passed into a kang with a aigu we could construe, in the same way, 
kang > (kiang >) tiiang. But if a kAng (with open o) were to develop into a kang 
with a aigu through a gradual delabialization of the vowel, it would necessarily 
have to pass through the stage d\ kAng > kdng > kang (> kiang), in which case it 
is unexplicable why Final 66, Anc. kdng (e. g. W\), did not partake in this evolution 
and became kdng > kang > kiang as well. We have to imagine the evolution in 
another way, through »breaking»: 
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Final 122: il Mng > h&dng\ M yAng > y&dng\ Sang > Shang\ ft 8&ng > 8&a7ig\ 
#I> > padng. Then, as a second step, after gutturals and labials the d has 

ousted the d, but after palatals and supradentals d has been narrowed into u: 

Final 122: kang, yang — Suang, suang — pang. 

And finally, with the birth of the parasitic i just mentioned, we arrive at the 
present conditions in Pek. Mandarin: 

{kiang » iMang, (yiang >) Mang — tsuang^ suang — pang. 

Since the supposition of this »breaking» happily explains the modem contrast: a. 
Uiang — c. tmang in the words of this Anc. final, it may be considered quite plausible. 
And a tendency to such a breaking recurs in later stages of the language. Mand. 
(Pek. etc.) to (e. g. ^), lo, so have in certain Shantimg dialects developed into tod, 
tod, sod in precisely the way accepted above {k&ng > k&dng). Thus there is nothing 
unnatural in this construction. 

It is interesting to observe that the evolution kdng > k&dng > kang etc. must have 
taken place during the T’ang dynasty, for Ann. was already based on forms with 
a aigu after gutturals and labials: Final 122: a. zang, b. hang, c. ijtang), d. s&ng, 
e. bang. 

There remain to be examined some categories without final consonants. One 
of them. Tables U-V, has exclusively finals of Div. Ill (yodized gutturals etc.), 
but it is very complicated. There are no less than four Anc. finals (124—127), to 
be distinguished. 

Two of them: 124 and 125 are treated exactly alike in all the foreign loans and 
all the modem dialects: Both 124 fl/L and 125 S Kor. kbd, Kan-on, Go-on, Ann. 
Hak. Swat. Foo. it, Cant, iet, Wenchou, Shanghai and Mandarin Both 124 ^ 
and 125 Ann. zi, all the rest t.^) We must conclude that these two Anc. finals 
were simply -t: 124 and 125 kji, tii, isi etc. What the difference between them was 
is an enigma which I have not been able to solve. When we come to Arch. Chin., 
we shall see that Final 124 comprises exclusively words ending in Arch, dentals 
(-d and -r), and Final 125 exclusively words ending in Arch, guttural (-^), but the 
knowledge of this is of no avail when it comes to Anc. Chin. We can hardly suppose 
that the authors of Ts’ie ylin had such expert knowledge of the phonology in 
archaic times that they invented different rimes for words deriving from -jr forms 
and words deriving from -d, -r forms, even though they all had simply the final -i 

In Pek. Mand., when the palatals t- etc. and ®tc. becenne supradentals, they »hardened» the 
following i into i; 124 ^ and 125 jb tS%\ and after the dental affricates and fricative there was 
a similar »hardening»: 124 b and 125 c tax. To these rimes belong further most of the words having the 
curious syllable dr (Wade: irk) (the r is not an ordineuy r but a rapid beat of the point of the tongue 
upwards and backwards towards the palate), e. g. Final 124 Final 125 both anc. wii- These 
words have passed through a long series of transformations: nzi ^ zi y zi y Zi y Z y 9Z y dr. 
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in their own time. Moreover such an idea is vetoed by the simple fact that in h o 
k’o u there is only one rime: fln -jwi, and this comprises words with both Arch, -g 
and Arch, -d, -r. No, the Ts’ie yiin authors decidedly perceived some difference 
of timbre, some different shade in the 124 a kji and the 125 a kji, which to them 
motivated different rimes. But the difference must have been a subtle one since 
neither the foreign loans nor a single modem dialect show the faintest trace of it, 
but all invariably indicate a simple -i. We can, then, conscientiously do no more 
than reconstruct an for both Final 124 and Final 125, acknowledging the fact 
that there was a distinction which we are unable to determine. 

Anticipating our examination of Arch. Chin, we should mention here that Axch. 
Final -g after certain vowels, among others a, was vocalised into -t. Thus 125 a £ 
was Arch. *kidg (^, of this same rime and Arch, category, in Shi rimes with 9n 
d'qi < *d'dg and ^ tdk < *tdk, which reveals the Arch, principal vowel of the cate- 
gory: -T* *tsidg, B kidg) and we might then imagine that 125 a, which developed thus: 
*kidg > kji{g) > kjii, had a long -i, as against -i in 124 a fl/l with a shorter -t. But 
that is not satisfactory either, for, as we shall see, the latter derived from an Arch. 
*kier, and here again the final -r was vocalized into -i: *kier > kji(r) > kjii. Conse- 
quently there was no difference on that score between Finals 124 and 125, and the 
vowel quantity cannot explain the difference between the two rimes. 

There is, however, another important point on which this derivation from Arch. 

124 *-ier and 125 *idg throws a valuable light. In the previously studied categories 
we have seen that Div. Ill had consonantic medial j: kidn etc., but Div. IV vocalic 
medial i: kien etc., and that guttural and labial initials were yodized before the 
former but not before the latter: kjidn : Hew, as revealed by different sets of spelling 
characters in the fan-ts’ie. We made the purely typographical simplification of 
writing merely kidn in Div. Ill, because the yodizing is sufficiently indicated 
through the existence of the consonantic %: kidn automatically means kjidn, and 
there is no need expressly to write kjidn. But in our present category U-V we 
find, contrary to the general rule, yodized initials even before vocalic i: 124 a and 

125 a Anc. kji (here, then, it is necessary to express the j: kji, as indicated by the 
yodized series of fan-ts’ie spellers; the typographical simplification is not applicable 
here). Why do we have yodized initials here before vocalic i: kji, pji, when there 
are pure (hard, not yodized) initials before vocalic i in other categories: kien (Table 
A), Idem (Table C), kieu (Table D), kieng (Table L)? The explanation is obvious: 
Our 124 a and 125 a kji derive from Arch. *kier and *kidg respectively, and here, 
sure enough, the initial stood before consonantic i and should quite regularly 
become yodized. 

From Finals 124 and 125 we pass on to Final 126. Here again we find exactly 
the same treatment of the final in all the foreign loans as well as in nearly all modem 
dialects: they all indicate an -i: 126 a Kor. kui, Kan-on, Go-on, Ann., Hak., Swat. 
ki, Wenchou, Shanghai, Mand. tdi. But among the Min dialects of Fukien (exceed- 
ingly conservative on many points) we find a clue to the Anc. value of Final 126. 
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Poochow has not -i, as in Finals 124 and 125, but -ic in a majority of the words 
with this Anc. final: 

^ ^ ^ mu ^ m m ^ ^ 

kie k'ie k'ie hie ie tie tHe ti'ie sie sie nie lie pHe, 

Amoy and Swatow also have a few cases of 4a in this rime, e. g. ^ ^ Am. 
Swat, kia, ^ Swat, hia. We cannot very well pose an Anc. kia (following the 
latter), for then the Tsie yiin rime list would have placed this rime together with 
the -a and m -a, -ja of Table G, which it does not (our rime 126 is placed 
along with 124, 125 -i, far from the -d, -a, -jja groups). Foochow must be nearer 
to the Anc. final: -ie. But there remains the fact that all the foreign borrowers 

apprehended it as an -i; consequently the -c at the end must have been quite short 

and subordinated: -i^. Here again arises the question why the initials were yodized 
before vocalic i: kji^. We shall see further below that the Anc. Final 126 -ig has 
three different Arch, sources: -jdr -jar, and ia. It is quite in order that the 

former two should by their consonantic i have yodzied the initials. But -ia, with 
its vocalic i, should not properly do so. That it does, none the less, is in all 
probability due to analogy: feg < *kia followed the pattern of ki^ < *ki^, kjar, kyar 
and consequently became kji^. 

There remains the fourth final of our Div. Ill: 127. This final exists exclusively 
after guttural (and laryngal) and labial initials, and these were yodized, as is shown 
by the fan-t8*ie spelling characters. 

Once more we find almost exactly the same treatment as that of Finals 124, 
125 (and 126): 127 a Kor. kbd, Kan-on, Ann., Hak., Swat., Foo. ki, Wenchou, Shang- 
hai, Hand. tU, aU of which would seem to indicate an Anc. -i. But there are a few 
sources which allow us to deduce the Anc. value of this final. In the first place. 
Go-on observes on this point the same distinction as does Ts’ie yiin, which fact 
permits us to draw upon it for elucidating our problem. Whereas Go-on regularly 
has -i for the other Anc. finals (124, 125, 126), it has just as regularly -c for our 
present Final 127: 127 a ke, 127 b ke, 127 c e, etc. Wenchou (a Wu dialect, in the 
region from which the Go-on originated) also has some cases of -e: ^ ^ 18 ke. The 
first two of these are furthermore Ann. kd, the 1st and 3rd have Swat, kui, M, Swat. 
k'ui, tl Swat. ui. The Anc. final could not be simply an -c or an -d, for this is ruled 
out by the Swatow forms, and by the fact that the hie sheng characters com- 
bine it with other finals of the Anc. type -qi etc., i. e. with diphtongs ending in -i: ^ 
(Final 127 here) Phon. in 8IL Anc. k'qi, ^ (Final 127 here) Phon. in ^ Anc. k'di. 
With a view to the Ann. forms -a and the Swat, forms -ui (cf. Anc. km > Amoy 
kun) it is tempting to construe a final -ai. In fact, we shall show later that at an 
earlier stage the words of this Final 127 really had -di: kj^i etc. But at the time of 
Ts’ie yiin the influence of the following -i had already palatalized the -gi into -gi, 
as is proved by Go-on, and the Wenchou forms in -e are a remnant of this stage. 
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We have to conceive the e as very short and subordinated, i/gi etc. since Kor. 
and Kan-on treated Final 127 exactly like Finals 124, 125 (Anc. -i). 

We have now arrived at this result concerning Tables U-V: 

Div. Ill 124 {j)i 128 (j)wi 

125 (j)i 

126 (j)i^ 129 {j)wiQ 

127 {j)Qi 130 (j)w^ 

The next-following category. Table X, offers certain analogies with Table S 
treated above. 

We start with Div. Ill: it has two different rimes. Finals 132 and 133. In Table 
S we likewise had two different rimes in Div. Ill: Anc. Chin. Final 120 -{wong (121 
•iwok) and Final 118 ’{ung (119 -iuk). In our present category we may suspect 
something analogous, though in open syllables. This suspicion is confirmed by a 
series of ancient sources. 

Final 132: 

Kor. 

Kan-on 
Go-on 
Ann. 

Final 133 
Kor. 

Kan-on 
Go-on 
Ann. 

Kan-on, whose close adherence to the Ts’ie yiin sound system we have witnessed 
all through, here again maintains a rigorous distinction between the two Ts’ie yiin 
rimes: Final 132 regularly has -iyo. Final 133 just as regularly has -iyu (or trim- 
cated: ku). Go-on on the whole reflects the same distinction: 132 -to, -o, 133-iyit, -u, 
(though after gutturals an -o has penetrated even into Final 133). Kor. and Ann. 
likewise have -iu, -u in Final 133, whereas in Final 132 the -o remains in Kor. after 
supradentals and for the rest reveals itself indirectly, through vowels like -9 and 
-hi, which appear to be the foreign rendering of the palatal -ii in a kiwo pronounced 
as kHo, The principal distinction thus being established, we obtain: Final 132 -tioo: 
Final 133 -m. 

Contrary to what was the case in Table S, our present category has only one 
Ts’ie yiin rime in Div. I, Final 131. In the modem dialects this is mostly represented 
by -u, but the ancient sources are not so imanimous: 
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ku 
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131 

* 



m 

Kor 

ko 

0 

to 

po 

Kan-on 

ko 

uo 

to 

po 

Ann. 

ko 

0 

do 

bo 

Gon-on 

ku 

u 

tu 

pu 


They show that whereas the northern Anc. Chin, of Ts’ie yiin, on which Kor. 
and Kan-on are directly based, had -o, there existed very early South-eastern 
dialects, on which Go-on is based, which had already narrowed the o into u\ kuo > 
ku, as in modem Pekinese. That the evolution did not proceed in the opposite 
direction — an original ku (like Go-on) breaking into kuo in ancient Northern 
Chinese — is shown by the frequent contacts in words of our final here, with finals 
having more open vowels: if Mand. k u and k i a, ^ w u Phon. in ^ y a; ^ 
k’u riming with T' hia (Ode 32: 3); & t s u riming with ^ m a (Ode 78: 1) etc. 

The ancient o in ~uo has not been lost without any trace at all in Mandarin. There 
is, for instance, the T’aiku dialect (middle Shansi), which has -o after dentals (but 

after other initials): Pek. nu, lu, tu, fu, iau, ta'u, 8u are in T’aiku no, lo, to, Vo, 
tso, ts'o, 80 , In some other dialects, e. g. Sian (Shensi) and Cant, this no etc. has 
been diphthongized: nou, lou, tou, Vou, t 80 u, t8'ou, 80 u (just as in English no pron. 
nou). 

Finally, we must answer an important question. Why do we reconstruct Div. I 
Final 131 kuo (with the vocalic )>medical m t 5 q)ical of Div. I, as shown above in 
Tables B, F, H), and Div. Ill Final 132 kiwo, thus treating both these finals as 
having ho k’o u (medial u, w)^ Why not pose simply 131 -o (ko etc.) and 132 
-jo (kio etc.), giving them k’a i k’o u? This latter would seem to tally better with 
the Kor., Kan-on, Go-on and Ann. forms adduced above. 

In answering this question, we must first emphasize that these two finals are 
correlated: Final 132 is the final with j corresponding to 131, the final without j 
(though there must have been a difference of nuance in the principal vowel o, 
motivating different Ts’ie yiin rimes). This is shown in various connections: ifr 

(131) is Phon. in ^ (132); ^ (131) is Phon. in (132); /jft (131) is Phon. in It 

(132) ; ^ (132) is Phon. in 5^ (131) etc. Thus either both had k’ai k’o u: 131 ko, 
132 kio; or both had h o k’o u : 131 kuo, 132 kiwo. 

This being established, we are fortunately fible to prove that the latter alternative 
is correct. The proof is furnished by Kan-on. It is true that after gutturals Kan-on 
has simply 131 and 132 kio without medial u (just as it skips the medial elements 
in many other cases: Anc. tv4n, Kan-on tan; S Anc. 8iwdn, Kan-on 8en etc.), 

but when there is no oral initial, the final standing bare, the medial in 131 appears 
quite clearly and regularly. Ancient Japanese distinguishes very strictly between 
the syllables wo and o (giving them different Kana characters), and here, in Final 
131, we find ^ etc. all Kan-on wo (spelled ux), not o). Our category X 

was thus in Anc. Chin: 
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V 


Div. I 131 uo 
)» III 132 ivx> 

133 iu. 

There remains to be discussed only Table Y. 

Final 134 (Div. I) is represented in a motley way: 134 a Kor. Gk)-on ku, Kan-on 
kou, Ann. Cant, krm, Wenchou kaUy Ft’ai kauy Hak. keu, Kueihua kdu, Shanghai 
T’aiku, Nanking kdu, Swat. Pek. Sian kou etc. If we compare these forms with the 
values in Table N above (discussed on p. 244 in connection with Tables A— C) 
showing how an Anc. kdn has given Kan-on kon, Ann. koyi, Cant, kryn, Wenchou Araw^, 
Fengt’ai kq, Hak. ken, Sian kd^, Pek. kdn etc., the analogy is striking. We have 
necessarily to pose an Anc. final ‘du here, which alone can satisfy all these various 
derivates. But the forms in Kor. and Gro-on: both kuy reveal that the u has been 
the preponderant vowel and d a very short and subordinated element: km. 

The brevity of Anc. d is even more evident, when we turn to the corresponding 
final of Div. Ill, Final 135, which as usual has ^medial ir. Final 135 a: Kor. GrO-on 
kuy Kan-on kiUy Ann. kuUy Cant, ktruy Wenchou tMaUy Fengt’ai tMaUy Kueihua 
tdieuy Swat. kiUy Pek. K’aifeng, Sian, Nank. tMu (in shang sheng Pek. mostly 
tMou) — the d has here been entirely lost in a great many dialects; and its subor- 
dinate role is further emphasized by the fact that in ancient transcriptions of 
Buddhistic terms and names the syllable 135 a often serves to render foreign kUy 
e. g. Kumdra m m m. We must express this conscientiously in our reconstruc- 
tion: kidu. Since 134 -m and 135 ~im have different Ts’ie yiin rimes, we must 
conclude that there was a different nuance in the ^ when it was preceded by j. 

There remains the rather enigmatic rime 136 which everywhere (in ancient loan 
forms as well as in modern dialects) follows the pattern of Final 135 above. The 
difficulty here is that it is represented, in Ts’ie yiin, by very few words. It has been 
suggested by Y. R. Chao, and I believe rightly, that it was Anc. (as opposed 
to the long- VO welled Final 44 -ieu in Table D). In fact the words of the present 
final have frequent contacts with words of the Anc. e class (136a has the same 
Phon. as Anc. kieUy 136 b the same Phon. as ^ Anc. lieUy 136 c has for Phon. i; 
Anc. ’ieu). We thus obtain these Anc. finals in our Table Y: 

Div. I 134 m 
» III 135 im 
136 ilu. 

Having finished the reconstruction of the various Tables of Anc. Chin, we must 
revert once more and in detail to a very perplexing phenomenon concerning the 
)>medial 

In general, the fan-ts’ie very clearly and consistently indicate which words have 
k’a i k’o u and which have h o k’o u. But after labial initials there is a certain 
amount of uncertainty and inconsistency. 
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^ in Kuang yiin is spelled with SS, which shows that the latter had h o k’o u : 
mudn; indeed, in one of the Ts’ie yiin manuscripts it is spelled ^ IP m(dk)-(l)udn 
= mudn. But in another Ts’ie yiin manuscript it is spelled M ^ m(dk)-(y)dn as if it 
had k’a i k’o u : mdn. The former is right; it is parallel with, for instance, ^ Ts’ie 
yiin 1# ^ b\dk)-(k)udn = b'udn etc. Such inconsistencies are easily accounted 
for if we conclude that the labial initial was articulated with strongly protrud- 
ing lips: The ts’ie constructor may then have easily conceived a real pudn as a 

p^dn and therefore given it a k’a i k’o u final -dn. Similarly was undoubtedly 
h o k’o u piwang (being the ta'ie final for 3F. Anc. jiwang), but it is spelled ^ S. 
as if it were Anc. pyang. Evidently a p^'^^mang was apprehended as a p^^^jang by 
the ts’ie author and spelled accordingly. Inconsistencies of this nature can easily 
be corrected and the reconstructions normalized. 

Matters, however, become more seriously complicated when we come to certain 
other word groups which have ^medial The Anc. combination pivxi (a here 
meaning a final quelconque) regularly gives (during the lapse of Suei and T’ang) 
fuxi and modern /o, e. g. the just quoted: piwang > fwang > fang. This is the general 
rule obtaining in an overwhelming majority of cases. But there is a category, the 
rime M (Anc. Final 89), in which we have the combination piw- and which none the 
less has preserved its bilabials :^) 

^ Anc. pivnmg (being ts’ie final for ^), Mand. ping; 

^ Anc. piwtmg (being spelled with 4c), Mand. ping; 

^ Anc. myunmg (being ts’ie final for ^), Mand. ming; etc. 

That the transition pjw- > fw- has failed to take place here is not due to the 
following vowel, for R Anc. piwrm has right enough become fwan > Mand. fan. 

From the two facts combined, viz.: 

a) that no single modem dialect and none of the ancient loan versions show 
h o k’o u in this category, 

b) that the transition piw > fw has not taken place, in this category, 

I draw the conclusion that the h o k’o u in Ts’ie yiin’s language (which is indu- 
bitable in the light of the said fan-ts’ie) was a )>secondary h o k’o u», a not origi- 
nal w, created through the influence of that same articulation of the initial, with 
protruding lips, which we deduced just now: an original pidng, because it had the 
nuance', p^^^jfing developed, through metathesis, into Anc. pivmng', but this secon- 
dary h o k’o u w was not so forceful (we should, perhaps, rather designate it 
thus: p 'frmg) as to cause dentilabialization, it was not rendered in the ancient loans 
and it disappeared in the modem dialects. 

In the Anc. rimes 124 (128) and 126 (129) we likewise find that no dentilabials 
have been produced: 

') There are also some stray instances in Anc. Final 104, too few to allow of any conclusions. 
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^ Anc. pjioi, Mand. p e i, H Anc. mjun, Mand. m e i; 

^ Anc. pjun^y Mand. p e i, 0B Anc. mjtviQy Mand. m i. 

Here we could, of course, say that the vocalic i as principal vowel prevents the 
transition p- > /-; but that is, after all, somewhat strained. I believe that here 
likewise the w was a secondary h o k’o u, pot existing in Arch. Chin, and bom 
in the same way as in the Anc. piivtmg just discussed. The reason for this is, again, 
the non-appearance of the p > / transition combined with the fact that there are 
only faint traces of the Anc. w in the dialects^) and none in the ancient loans. 

This conclusion may seem unallowable, because these rime categories contain 
both k’a i k’o u and h o k’o u words: 

^ (spelled M n) mji: (spelled Ht) mjtvi. They are well distinguished 

by different fan-ts’ie inside one and the same Ts’ie yiin rime. If developed a 
secondary h o k’o u : mj^i > mjtviy why did not ^ do the same? In fact, this is 
not acceptable except as an inconsistency, a vacillation within the Ts’ie yiin lan- 
guage, due to an influence, within the metropolitan language, from some sister 
dialect. If mji (without w) is the regular and natural descendant of an Arch, form 
without Wy mjtvi in some words only but not in all must be due to some extraneous 
influence. Such a phenomenon has many parallels. In Pekinese words like M 
c h e n, # k’e n should, according to the general laws of that dialect, be c h e n g, 
k’e n g but they are aberrant through some mixing of dialects. Similarly ^ and 
should be k u i and w e i (both Anc. h o k’o u) but they are in fact k i, y i 
(k’a i k’o u) in Pekinese, being, again, exceptions from the normal rules. 

♦ ♦ 

The tones in Anc. Chin, have already been summarily described in our 
introductory pages. The very arrangement of the Ts’ie yiin reveals the system: 

tung“ tung' iurtg tuk, 

p’i n g s h a n g k’ li j u*) 

But the question is whether these tones were subdivided or not. In practically 
all dialects the p’i n g s h e n g is divided into two: one (in the Mandarin romanisa- 
tions mostly marked by an obtains in all words with Anc. Chin, voiceless initials, 
e. g. M Anc. tdn'y Pek. t a n^, #1^ Anc. 8tio~y Pek. s u^. The other (in the Mandarin 
romanisations generally indicated by an x^) obtains in words with Anc. voiced 
initials, e. g. 51 Anc. d'dri", Pek. t ’a n*, Anc. d'uo“y Pek. t ’ u*, etc. Since there 
are similar subdivisions of the other tones in various Southern dialects, and thus 

*) Hak. Swat. ^ put, ^ mut; but again 1^ Hak. Swat. pi. 

*) That the third tone is called k ’ ii ^departing* and not aa might be expected “[> h i a »descending» 
does not prevent its having been a falling tone: one wished to name it by a word which itself had the 
tone in question, and this was true of k’ii' but not of h i a'. 
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this tonal phenomenon is universal in the dialects, we may safely conclude that 
this distinction (subdivision of the tones according to the voiceless or voiced initials) 
already obtained in Anc. Chin. A sufficiently large number of dialects reveal the fact 
that after voiceless initials the tone was in a comparatively high pitch, after voiced 
initials in a lower pitch: tdn“: d'dn._ etc. In Mandarin the upper and lower s h a n g 
s h e n g have coincided, and the upper and lower k’ii s h e n g likewise; and 
words with Anc. voiced explosive, affricative and fricative initials in the s h a n g 
s h e n g have passed over into k’ii s h e n g : ffi d'dn > t a n^, IB dz'dn > t s a n^, 
# zian >shan^. Moreover, in many Mandarin dialects (e. g. Pek.), when the 
final -p ~k of the j u s h e n g words have been dropped, the words that once had 
them have been distributed over the p’i n g, s h a n g and k’ii s h e n g according 
to rather intricate rules; in other Mand. dialects (e. g. T’aiyiian) -p, -fc have been 
replaced by glottal stop: pat y pa \ and then the j u s h e n g still forms a category 
by itself, opposed to the other tones. 

Finally it should be mentioned that the evolution from Ancient Chinese into 
modem Mandarin has been succinctly described in Grammata Serica. 


11 . 

In going back to Archaic Chinese in order to attempt to reconstruct its sound 
system, we now naturally have to base ourselves on the Ancient Chinese just 
reconstructed. The modem dialects do not on the whole reveal anything which is 
prior to the Ts’ie yiin in the Suei dynasty (the Min dialects alone sometimes point 
further backwards). Our materials for the language of early Chou is, as stated in 
our introduction above, mainly of two kinds: the rimes in Shi king and other early 
texts; and the phonetic loan characters, whether used unaltered (s.-c. k i a t s i e) 
or elucidated, mostly in Han time, by the addition of a »radical)> (s.-c. hie s h e n g). 

In investigating the Arch, initials we are obviously restricted to the latter 
source, but none the less some highly important conclusions may be drawn and at 
the same time some facts concerning certain final consonants are revealed by the 
same source. 

If the phonetic series of the script are written out with the Anc. Chin, sound 
values, we shall find that, as a rule, the final consonants are the same inside a series, 
(e. g. pimang Phon. in Wc piiuang, p'iivang, M b'itmng, ^ p'wdng, ^ b'lodng), 
and in the rare cases in which they are not, they are at least homorganic (all gut- 
turals or all labials etc.), e. g. JS tiiam Phon. in W fiep (-m and -p being homor- 
ganic). In the same way the initial consonants, if they are not identical (as is often 
the case) they are mostly homorganic (as in the example just quoted: p, p\ 6’ all 
labials). However, there are certain large categories which break these rules, and 
they are highly instructive. 
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We shall make a table of some typical cases: 


J: 

I a. 


b. 

ir. 

c. 


d. 



e. 1% ^ 

e. 


f. 

X- 


3. 

n g. 


h. 

i. 

1. 

i- 

j 

k. 



M: 



Ill 1 . 


m. 


n. 


0, 

p. 

p. 

A 

If- 



IV q. 

T. X '^55 ^ 

r. 


s. 

i. 


t. 
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iwo — 3’iwo, ziwo, d'uo, d’uo, d'uo, t’uo 
iatig — Viang, Viang, d'{ang, d'iang, 
t’dng, d'dng, d'dng, iiang 
idp — d'iep, d'iep, d’iep, d'iep, d’iep, 
d’iep, Siap 

ink — d’iek, d'uk, d’uk, d’uk, d'uk, d’uk, 
d’uk, d’uk, dziwok, ziwok 
iwong — ziuxmg, t’ung, t’ung, t’ung, 
d’ung 

jiam — i&m, t4’idm, iidm, t’dm, d’dm, 
d’dm, d’dm, d’dm 


jiwang — kitvang, k’ivoang, g’ivxing. 
jiwvn — xiwtm, xi«''^, yudn, yudn. 
jixvdk — kw9k, yunk, yumk, kwek 
jwifi — kjwie, ngjwic, 
ivit — kiuit, kiuM, g’iuSt, g’iuSt, krvdt, 
kiwet, kiwet, kiivet. 


ydi — kdt, ydt, yudt 
d’udi — d’udt, t’udt, tiivm, ivxU, 
iivM 

b’i&i — pidi, p’idt, b’iet 

ii&i — si&t, sidt, siat 

tdi - tilt, tilt, tint, d’ilt, iilt, d’iet, 

d’iet, d’iet, d’iet 


dz’a — tank, tadk, tsdk, dz’dk, dz’dk, 
dz’dk 

'a — '&k, 'dk, 'dk 
ta’ifi — ta’ ek, task, tai&k 
ia — iak, iak, i&k, idk, idk 
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Let us first examine types I and II. 

It might seem that the constructors of these characters were satisfied with an 
identity or at least a fair amount of similarity in regard to vowels and final con- 
sonants, provided there was no positive divergence in regard to initial: that a 
and a ^ d'uo could have as Phon. a ^ iiw, though not a *6“ kuo or a ^ 
kivx). In other words, that words without oral initial (not coimting i or ji) could 
serve for words with all kinds of initials: that a yap could serve both for a tiep and 
a aiap and kyap and lyap. But there was certainly no laxity of that kind, for in 
that case we should expect to find, in each of the series a— k above, a mixture of 
initials of different groups, e. g. series a: {loo Phon. in S^iioo, kiwo, tsitvo, lywo etc. 
Instead we observe a strict limitation: in series a— f all the derivates have dental 
or (before i) palatal initials, whereas in series g— k all the derivates have guttural 
initials. This can only mean one thing: the first words in series a— f: {vx), iang, 
tap, iuk, iwong, jjam all had some dental initial in Arch. Chin, which explains their 
role as phonetics in those series. And the first words in series g—k: jiioang, jivwn, 
jiwdk, jwiQ, iult all had some guttural initial in Arch. Chin., since all their derivates 
have guttural initials. 

What these lost initials really were is easy to realize. As we have seen, Anc. 
Chin, possessed the initials A-, A;’-, g'- and t-, d’- but no ordinary unaspirated 

mediae, g- and d-. Here we find the missing link: Arch. Chin, had the complete sets: 
k-y k'-y g-y g'~ and d-, d’-, but g- and d- have been lost before a following 

just as e. g. in Swedish diup has become iup and giuta has become itUa, That the 
lost consonant was really voiced and not voiceless is further proved by the tones: 
all words with such lost initial consonants have either initial i- or ji-, and as we 
have seen earlier (p. 228) these are the pme and yodized aspects of an initial that is 
typically voiced, conveying slower evem tone (Pek. tone 2), (e. g. Anc. iang^y 
Pek. y a n g^) as opposed to the voiceless initial (laryngal explosive) which conveys 
mpper even)> tone (Pek. tone 1), (e. g. ^ Anc. 'iangy Pek. y a n g^). In most cases 
a lost d- disappears traceless: dja > ja (as in series a— e), and a lost g- leaves a trace, 
a yod: gia > as in series g— j. But this rule is not without exceptions, witness 
series f and k. 

The reconstruction of Arch, d- and gr-, moreover, furnishes a reasonable explana- 
tion of certain cases of double readings of a character which otherwise would be 
quite enigmatic: Anc. imong (Mand. y u n g) »to hire)> and Vivxmg (Mand. 

c h’u n g) »even»; 3® Anc. {uk (Mand. y li) )>to selU and tiiuk (Mand. c h u) »grueb; 
0 Anc. idu (Mand. y a o) »flourishing)> and d'idu (Mand. c h o u) »oracle)>; Anc. 
jiv^k (Mand. y ii) and ywdk (Mand. h u o) »water insects; Anc. i&ng (Mand. 
y i n g) »awn)> and kidng (Mand. king) )>cushion)>, etc. 

There are, however, some series in which the reconstruction Arch, d- still will 
not do. A scrutiny of the hie s h e n g characters will show that dental explosives 
do not often go together with affricates and fricatives: a tdn or a d'dn is not, as a 
rule, permitted as Phon. in a tsdn or a sdn. It stands to reason, therefore, that 
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when we find a series like this: Anc. {ang: ^ all Anc. ziang, the lost 

initial in # was not an explosive d-\ since it was voiced (y a n having slower 
evem tone) it must have been a 2 -: ^ Arch, ^ziang. But then how do we account 
for the ^ etc. Anc. ziang'i We shall witness presently through a striking parallel 
in the palatal class that Anc. 2 - derives from Arch. dz-. Anc. Chin, had te-, 
dz'~ but no dz-\ Arch. Chin, possessed dz- as well, but it has been worn down to 
2 - in Anc. Chin.: 

Arch. # *ziang Phon. in # ^dziang 
Anc. ^ iang Phon. in # ziang 

So much for the lost dental initials. They were d- and 2 -. For the guttural series 
(series g— k above) we have simply surmised a g-, since it has to be a voiced con- 
sonant and it fills the gap in the Anc. Chin, scheme: k-, t’-, — , g’-. But it is not 
eo ij >80 evident that it must have been a We might also imagine the voiced 
consonant y- (fricative). How do we know that T. (series g in the table on p. 272) 
was an Arch. *giwang, not a ^yiwangl 

In Anc. Chin, we observe the remarkable fact that y- occurs exclusively before 
the non-yodizing finals (yd, ydn, yien, ydn, yuo, yung etc.) i. e. the finals of Divs. 
I, II and IV. On the other hand, the initial g'~ exists exclusively before the yodizing 
finals (g'idn, g'iang, g'idu, g'idu, g'iung, g'ji etc.) of Div. III. Furthermore, when 
there is a lost initial guttural as in the tjrpes g— j above (jiwang, jiwvn, jitvdk, jwi^ 
etc.), it is again always a question of the yodizing finals^) (Div. III). It is then 
reasonable to assume that y- in Divs. I, II, IV and another initial in Div. Ill are 
complementary, so that they both derive from one and the same Arch, initial 
which has split up into two Anc. ones according to the different finals; that is 
almost self-evident. But the question then arises: Is it the g’- or the j~ in Div. HI 
that forms the counterpart to the y in Divs. I, II, IV? In other words, have we 
to construe: 

Arch. Anc. 

^ *g'iudng > yiodng 
3F. *g'iwang > g'iwang 
or: 

M. *ywdng > ywdng 
I yiwang > jivxing 

In the former case, Anc. y- is a development from Arch, gr’-, arisen before the finals 
of Divs. I, II, IV (*gd > yd, *g'dn > ydn, ^g'ien > yien, *g'dn > ydn, *g'ung > yung 
etc.). In the latter case the y was original and Archaic (yd, ydn etc.), and before 
the finals of Div. Ill it became j (*yivxing > jiwang, *yiwdn > jivnm, yiwdk > jijvdk). 

Many more examples could be adduced: ^ jiudn with Phon. % kiuon* 0 jiwvi Phon, in ^ ku9t\ 
^ jiu Phon. in There is nearly always h o k’o u; k’a i k’o u examples are very rare: ^ 

jidp trith Phon. yap. 
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The choice is hardly doubtful: the former alternative is the correct one, for several 
reasons. 

In the first place the hie sheng characters prove it. An explosive k- and a 
fricative % rarely go together (e. g. ^ Anc. kdn\ ^ Anc. though they are both 
voiceless. It would have still less appeal to combine k- and y-,the former voiceless 
explosive, the latter voiced fricative. But the combination occurs with extreme 
frequency: *6“ Anc. kuo Phon. in SB Anc. yuo, ^ Anc. kdn Phon. in ^ Anc. ydn 
etc. If, with the first alternative theory above, we derive Anc. y- from an Arch, 
gr’-, the system becomes more natural: ^kuo Phon. in g'uo, kdn Phon. in g'dn — 
both members then have explosives for initials. 

In the second place, morphology comes to our aid. One of the most frequent 
and well attested alternations within a word stem in Arch. Chin, was that between 
tenuis (voiceless unaspirated) and aspirated media (asp. voiced): k< gr’-; t-\ d’-; 
p-: 6’-; U-: dz'~ etc., e. g. ^ Anc. kdn wiryj> and g'idn )>Heaven)>; ^ Anc. piudn m 
shares and b'iudn »to divider; § Anc. iiang »to grow up)) and d'iang »long)>; ^ Anc. 
iiung ))middle» and d'iung »the middle oner, # Anc. tsdng ))to add)) and M dz'dng 
))a second layers. There are hundreds of good examples. We now find here ^ read 
Anc. kien ))to see)) and yien ))to be seen, appears; M Anc. kai ))to imloose^ and yai 
))(unloosened) remiss, careless)); ^ Anc. kdn m shields and ydn ))to shield, ward 
off)), etc. If we apply the Arch, gr’- deduced above as the origin of the Anc. y~ {k- 
))to see»; gr’- »to be seem; k- »to unloose)): g'- »remiss)); k- ))shield)): gr’- ))to shield»), then 
these words naturally and beautifully range themselves into the large category with 
the alternation of tenuis: aspirated media just adduced. This proof is really decisive. 

Since it is thus clear that the lost guttural initial (lines g— k in the table above) 
was not an Arch, y, and since Arch, k-, k'~ and gr’- are already there in other word 
categories, we can confidently accept as definite our preliminarily advanced theory 
that it was the ordinary gr-, which happily completes the Arch, scheme: k (it 
*kwdng)y k' (g *k'iwang), gr (I ^giwang), gr’ (f£ *g'itoang). 

If, however, 3: was thus Arch *giioang, not ^yiioang, there are certain indications 
that in the passage *giuxing > jinxing from Arch, to Anc. Chin, this initial has passed 
through a fricative stage: *givxing > yivxing > jitvang. This must have obtained 
quite late, immediately before Anc. Chin., for there are some belated cases even in 
Ts’ie yiin, e. g. # Arch, ^gjwdn, spelled ^ ^ y(uoy(p)iudn i. e. yjudn in a Ts’ie 
yiin manuscript. 

The reconstruction system sketched here has a very curious feature: Arch, g- 
exists only before i and mostly with w: t3q)es ik *giap, I ^giivang, but not before 
other vowels; we cannot reconstruct any *gdn, *gung, *g9n etc. This appears quite 
anomalous, and it seems evident that these types must have existed, but they 
passed into other categories before the time of Anc. Chin. I strongly suspect that 
they are hidden in the large category of words with Anc. initial ngr-. When ^ 
Anc. kdn is Phon. in Anc. ngdn, it is very tempting to assume that the latter 
was an Arch. *gdn, which has developed into ngdn. But since we have no more 
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strict and binding proofs, we must leave this question open. Similarly, the lost 
Arch, d- always appears before f, and we cannot reconstruct forms like Arch, ♦do, 
*ddny *du etc. Here again there is every probability that such syllables have existed, 
but their d- has coincided with some other Arch, initial in the subsequent evolution, 
so that we may have some Arch, ddn hidden among the numerous Anc. d’dn, for 
instance. But nothing can be proved on this point. 

If we now revert to our survey on p. 272 above, sections III and IV, we find exactly 
the same phenomenon as that we have just studied in the initials, but here obtaining 
in the finals: in the series in lines 1— p all the derivates have final -t (no -p or -Jt), 
and we can therefore conclude that the Anc. ydi, d'udiy b'idiy sidi, tM which serve 
as Phonetics in these 4 series had some kind of dental final in Arch. Chin. In the 
series of lines q— t the final consonant in the derivates is invariably -A;, and we realize 
that the Phonetics Anc. dr’a, 'a, tii^y {a had some Arch, guttural final lost before 
the time of Anc. Chin. The final nasals: -w, -ng as well as the final tenues: 4y -k 
being already engaged in other word categories, it seems most simple and natural 
to suppose Arch, final mediae, -d, -g: Anc. ydi < -d, Anc. df’a < -g. It is true that 
there exist other dentals and gutturals: the fricatives -d, -y, or in the dental series, 
consonants like -z or -Z or -r. But it is easily seen that they would not satisfy the 
hie sheng characters. It is bad enough that an Arch. ^kdt had for Phon. a 
^ if this was an Arch, ♦gr’dd; it would be far worse if the latter were an Arch. g"dd 
or g'dz or g'dl or g'dr\ in other words, alternations in the phonetic loans like -it: -g 
and 4: -d may be plausible; alternations with a greater degree of phonetic discrep- 
ancy would not be convincing. 

Our reconstruction is further confirmed by many words with double readings. 
In the dental series we might adduce as examples IS Anc. sat (Mand. s h a) and 
mi (Mand. s h a i); iBB Anc. tiwdt (Mand. c h o) and tiwdi (Mand. c h u e i); HJ 
Anc. U'iuU (Mand. c h * u) and Wvn (Mand. c h’u e i); Anc. piudt (Mand. f u) 
and pjw^i (Mand. f e i); and ti (both Mand. c h i). In the guttural series 

Anc. idk and ig (both Mand. y i); ^ Anc. 'dk (Mand. o) and 'uo (Mand. w u); ^ 
Anc. kuok (Mand. k u) and kdu (Mand. k a o); ^ Anc. kdk (Mand. k ii e) and 
kau (Mand. k i a o); Di Anc. iiiuk (Mand. c h u) and tii^u (Mand. c h o u); It 
Anc. dz'idk (Mand. s h i) and dz'ia (Mand. s h e). By the insertion of a final -d 
in the former and a -gr in the latter series these double forms, which appear quite 
unreasonable, become intelligible: IS mt and mi < -d etc. (The discrepancies in 
vocalism will be explained later). 

The most decisive proof of all, however, is that in many cases such words of 
types W Anc. ydi and ^ Anc. dz’a, in which the hie sheng indicate final -d 
and ~g (lost in Anc. Chin.), rime in Shi king with words ending in 4 and -k (i^ju shengt 
words), e. g. Ode 202 riming f,}\ Anc. lidt: ^ piuwt: W ydi (< -d); Ode 278 riming S 
Anc. ’lio < -g: Wi idk (again, the discrepancies in vocalism will be explained later). 
Many more examples will be adduced further below. 
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We now revert to the initials. Just as the complementary nature of certain 
initials: Anc. Divs. I, II, IV y< Div. Ill gr’- led us to valuable reconstructive results, 
we may draw similar conclusions in another group. The Anc. supradental affricates 
and fricatives never exist before the finals of Div. I, and the dental affricates and 
fricatives never exist before the finals of Div. II. In other words, we have Anc. 
tsdn (ts'dn, dz'dn, sdn), tsdm, tsdu, tsdi, tad etc. but no tsduy iadm, tsdu etc. We have 
tsan {ta'an, dz'an, san)y tsam, tsau, iaai, tsa^ but no tsan, taaniy tsariy tsai, tsa. The 
dental and supradental series of affricates and fricatives are complementary, one 
of them being primary, the other secondary, originated through the influence of 
certain following vowels. There can be no doubt that the dental series te-, te’-, 
dz'-y which occurs throughout the Anc. Chin, language before various vowels 
(taiiOy taudUy taungy ta^y tadngy taiy taiang etc.) is primary, whereas the supradental 
series, which only occurs before the Anc. vowels a, », e, & (Div. II) is secondary: 
Arch. ^taaUy *taay ^tadng etc. have become Anc. taaUy tea, iarmg etc. 

It should be observed, however, that there exists a set of supradental te etc. 
before i in certain finals, which cannot be derived from dental te- etc., but must be 
original, since it coexists with words having te- in the said finals: Hi Anc. taiang: tWF 
Anc. taiang; Anc. tai9u: iS Anc. tej^. 

In the hie sheng characters the dental affricates Anc. te-, te’-, d^’-, inter- 
change freely with each other and also with the said original te-, te’-, d^’-, e. g. 7 I 
ta'iang Phon. in H? tajangy dz'iangy Hi tejfawgr, dz'iang etc. In the same way, 
the dental explosives f-, <’-, d’- interchange with each other and also with the 
palatal explosives ?-, ?’-, d’- e. g. fi tdn, Phon. in d’dn, ?jfdn, S d'idn etc. But 
these two groups: the explosives f-, d’-, ?-, d’- and the affricates: te-, te’-, dz’-, 

te-, te’-, dz’- do not, as a rule, interchange; a tdn is not Phon. in a tadn or a d'dn in 
a dz'dn. 

Against this background, it is highly surprising to find that the Anc. palatal affri- 
cates ti-y te’-, df- interchange, not with the affricates te-, te’-, di’-, etc. as might be 
expected, but with the series of explosives: <-, d’-, ?-, ?’-, d’-, e. g. ^ Anc. teia, 

Phon. in iiv^, ^ i'iiuOy ^ d'iwOy fflJ tvoy M d’wo; ^ Anc. tii^u Phon. in Vi^Uy 

d’taw, tieUy IH d'ieu etc. The rule is of course not absolute, but the tendency is 

very pronounced, and clearly reveals an important fact: the Anc. palatal affricates 
derive from Arch, explosives: te < ?, te’ < ?’, di’ < d’; therefore ^ tiia < ?- could be a 
good phonetic in tuo and M d*uo (for the discrepancy in vocalism see further 
below). 

But if that is so, how are we to account for the palatal explosives which, as we 
have seen, existed in Anc. Chin.: M tiwo, ^ d'iwo etc.? The answer is very simple. 
The Anc. dental explosives <-, <’-, d’- existed only before the finals of Divs. I and 
IV (types tdny tdm, tdUy tdiy tdy tdng, tdngy tdUy tudny tungy tuo; tieny tieniy tieUy tiei, 
tieng); the Anc. palatal explosives occurred only before the finals of Divs. II and 
III (t 3 rpes iidny iidniy iidUy tjdiy iia, iiangy tieny ii^ngy iidngy tidUy ijungy iiy Uq, Hioo, 
ia, tan, tan, ivng, ieng, tang etc.) The two sets are complementary and the latter 
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have evidently developed out of the former: ® Arch. *tian has become Anc. tidn, 
etc. It is important to observe the time element here: first. Arch. ?- was broken 
into Be Arch, ^tian > Anc. tiidn etc. and, after thai, Arch. ® Hfan > ijdn etc. 
In other words: after the Arch, set of palatal explosives had been transformed into 
palatal affricates, a new set of palatal explosives arose out of original dentals, 
before certain finals. 

Particularly interesting in this context are the words with Anc. initial i*, e. g. 
Anc. ziang, IS zidn, 1^ ii, etc. It is not a voiced counterpart to the voiceless 
fricative that exists both as supradental s and as palatal The voiced i has no 
supradental counterpart and it occurs exclusively before the finals of Div. Ill (»-). 
Moreover, in the hie cheng characters it does not interchange with Anc. ts-, 
is'-, dz^~, 8-, z- but with the Anc. explosives, original t-, d’-, and the Anc. h, 

d’-, which derived from Arch. d’-, as has just been shown, and with 

the Anc. palatals td~, td'-, dz*- which derived from Arch, explosives d’-, as 

was likewise demonstrated above: 

t. ^ 

a. Anc. ziang Phon. in Anc. Uiang « *iiang), td^jang « *Viang) tdng, d'dng; 

b. Anc. zi9u Phon. in d*i^u « *d’-), « *<-), tdu, d'du; 

c. Anc. ziu}ok Phon. in tdywok (< ?-), td'iivok (< ?’-) d'iwok « d’-), d^uk, idk (< f-), 
d’difc « d’-); 

d. Anc. itg Phon. in tdi^ (< ?-), tiei, Viei, d'iev, 

e. Anc. zidm Phon. in iidm (< t-), V\mi (< V-), tdydm « ?-), dz'imt (< d’-), tqm\ Vqm, 

This is further emphasized by double readings like ^ Anc. d'ywhi and z\whi eto. 
From all this we must conclude that Anc. i- derives from an Arch, explosive, 
and its nature leaves hardly any room for doubt. Arch. Chin, possessed U, d-, 
d’-, but d- has been lost in Anc. Chin, (dia > ja etc., as proved above), leaving only 
Anc. t-, -, d’- (and before i the ti-, d'i- have become Anc. ?}-, Vi-, d’j-, as 

already described). Furthermore, Arch. Chin, possessed palatal explosives V~, 
d-, d’-, but before the time of Anc. Chinese these were broken into affricates id-, 
td'-, dz-, di’-. Of these, the third, the unaspirated di- went on further and became a 
fricative: i. The z of Anc. Chin, thus derived from an Arch, d- just as French 
jour (zur) derives from Latin diur-, and this explains why an Arch. *dian (> Anc. 
ziang) could be Phonetic in a tiang and a tdng, etc. 
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It is interesting to observe that the Buddhist transcriptions, which extend over 
some centuries, illustrate the two previous stages (di- and still earlier d-) of Anc. i-. 
We have Anc. ® ija in {Ajaia, i. e.) (^-)dia(-to); Anc. 33c Hu in (Manju^ri, i. e.:) 
(Man’)dzu(~iri)] Anc. ff* ipp in (Kumarajiva, i. e.:) {Kumdra-)dziv{-a), These three 
cases reveal the stage di- shortly before the time of Anc. Chin. But then we have 
further the striking case of Sanskr. dhydn(a) rendered by IS zidn; here we have the 
still earlier phase Arch. *dian, which must thus have kept alive well into our era 
before it passed on to > dzyan > ijdw. 

To sum up: Arch. Chin, possessed the following initials: 

K h\ g, g'; ng; 

• (as in 'dug), 

t, t\ d, d’, w, Z, 8, 2 , ts, t8\ dz, dz'; 

tSy t8 y dz y 

ty Vy dy d\ n, L 

p, p\ (6?), b\ m. 


In Anc. Chin, as well as in all modem dialects there is a strict rule that there 
are no consonant combinations: the initial is invariably a single consonant (as 
such we also reckon, of course, the affricates ts, tiy ts, nz etc.). But the hie sheng 
characters often reveal initial consonant groups in Arch. Chin. A few examples: 

10 . 

l4.^ S 15 k.. ^ 

11 .^^ lit ft 

24^^#. 30.®. 

35:.©. 37^. J. 
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1. Anc. kan : ldn\ 2. kivx) : liwo\ 3. kiu : liu\ 4. kud : lv4; 5. kam : Mm; 6. Hem : 

Ziam; 7. Haw : Zjam; 8. k'idp : Zp7>; 9. kirmg, g'ivng : Ztawgr; 10. fciA, kdky k*dky 

ydkildk, Ijak; 11. kek, liek. 

12. pjdm : lidrn; 13. pidn, man : ludn, liwdn\ 14. mot, mai : lji\ 15. miuk : liuk\ 
16. kau : man : 

17. Vi^ : Z/tg; 18. ZMZ : Z(JZ; 19. Vivxmg : liwong\ 20. Z’iei : Ziei. 

21. siuU : Zttt^Z; 22. : Ztei; 23. si : Z^t; 24. : liu, 

25. ei’w : niio; 26. eiongr : nziang, ndng; 27. : wid/>; 28. diivo, sivx) : nziivo. 

29. ZMw : ?Mw, nzyiin\ 30. Vdk, nidk; 31. Vi9u : niau, 

32. ;i^;wng : mo, m/ig; 33. ;i'oo : mjo; 34. : mi^w; 35. ;i'waZ : miudt; 36. x?^'^ • 

mjw^i; 37. : maA:; 38. ;i'oi : moot; 39. : wMw. 

A discrepancy in initials like kan : Idn between »Phonetic» and derivate goes 
strongly against the general rule that the initials should be, if not identical, at least 
phonetically cognate (both gutturals, or both labials etc.), and it clearly reveals that 
in cases 1 — 11 there must have been some combination of guttural and Z, and so 
on. The great difficulty is to determine whether there was a consonant group in 
both Phonetic and derivate or only in one of them; in other words: which of the 
following three alternatives is true? 

a. klan : ^ gldn 

b. kan : SI9 kldn 

c. Jdan : ^ Idn 


The same question arises in regard to the other consonant combinations here 
examplified: 12, 13 p and Z; 13—16 m and Z; 17—20 t\ V and Z; 21—24 a and Z; 
25—28 8, i and nz (< n-), w; 29—31 t\ V and w, w, nz « w); 32—39 % m. 

Though it is only rarely that we can find proofs in one direction or the other, the 
points d'appui suffice to show that of the alternatives given above we cannot in- 
variably follow one and the same. 

In the first group, we have 5 a kam: 5 b Idm. Here we can prove that the second 
member had a consonant group, since the word 5 b MndigO)> is the same (whether by 
loan or by affinity) as Siamese fcVam, old Siam. gram. We can thus confidently 
construe 5 b Arch. *gldm^ and likewise 5 c gldm »to see». But then we also reach the 
first member, for 5 a Anc. kam »to see, to inspects is clearly cognate to 5 c Arch. 
*gldm and we must reasonably construe: 5 a klam: 5 b, 5 c gldm. Thus 5 a and 5 c 
have the plausible stem variation klam : gldm. Here, then, alternative a above is 
indubitable. Similarly, in ex. 11, the same character having double readings Anc. 
kek and liek, this certainly is best explained according to alternative a: ^klek and 
*gliek. 
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But in other cases we can prove that the second member had simple consonant. 
Both 32 c Anc. mji^ ’not’ and 35 b Anc. miudi »do not» belong to a large family 
of negation words which all begin with labials: p- and m-, and it is therefore certain 
that our m]i^ and miu'di here never had any consonant group for initial. Hence the 
combination is concealed behind the Anc. of the first member: Arch. 35 a ^x^vrdi\ 
35 b miwdt, etc. 

In the same way we have 15 a Anc. miuk: 15 b link. 15 b link is the common 
word »six)), and this is the Chinese counterpart to Tibetan drwgr, and has certainly 
never had any labial initial. The compound initial must therefore be found in the 
first member 15 a ^mliuk: 15 b *liuk. Again in the pair 17 a Anc. Tig: 17 b Iji^ 
we may be fairly sure that the second member had a simple Arch. Z-, since the 
syllables liu-li fife fUk occur as the name of a bird ()>the liu-li bird») in Ode 37. This 
is one of the many bisyllabic words having alliteration, and since for liu fife there 
is not the slightest indication of any other initial than Z-, the Z- in Zpg is likewise 
confirmed. Thus: 17 a Tig < t'l-: 17 b Z;ig < Z-. 

A third good example is offered by the series 16 a kau: 16 b mau: 16 c Zfaw. If we 
had only: kau : Zjaw we should be tempted to propose kau < kl - : lidu < gl-, like the 
cases 1 — 11 above. But then 16 b mau makes its appearance, indicating a labial 
initial, and we must needs construe: 16 a kau < kU: 16 b mau < ml-, 16 c Udu < 1-. 

In short, our reconstructions of compound initials in Arch. Chin, are often 
merely tentative: the hie sheng indicate them unmistakably in certain cases, 
but the details of the reconstruction remain uncertain.^) And we may take it for 
granted that many more cases of compound initials existed, though there do not 
happen to be any hie sheng characters to reveal them. 

Passing on to the Arch, vocalism, we shall base ourselves on the Anc. Chin, 
finals, as reconstructed above (Finals 1 — 136 in Tables A— Y p. 232), and sort 
them out in Archaic phonological groups. The criterion for which finals are kindred 
and belong together in one group will, of course, in the first place be the rimes of 
the Shi and, to a small extent, rimes in other Chou texts.*) For certain finals, which 
do not happen to have representatives among the rime words of the Chou texts, we 
shall have to resort to other considerations, above all the hie sheng characters. 
Once a certain Arch, phonological group has been delimited as to which Anc. finals 
belong to it, we shall try to determine their Arch, values. It must be particularly 
observed that one Anc. final does not necessarily belong in its entirety to one Arch. 

In some cases the initial groups are even more complicated and obscure than those adduced above, 
see, for instance, Grammata n:ris 359, 467, 502, 613, 1069, 1125, 1169. 

*) The rimes in the Shi are carefully registered in The Book of Odes, Chinese text, transcription and 
translation by Bernhard Karlgren, Stockholm 1950. There, in the Mandarin transcription of eeich stanza, 
the Arch, reading of every riming word is indicated in parenthesis. The tables of Shi rimes in our pre- 
sent article are based on the records in that book. There exist, in this extensive collection of poems, 
a small number of irregular cases, hedge rimes which break the general rules of riming categories. In 
our synthesis here we have of course disregarded these faulty rimes. 
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group. We shall see, for instance, that the Anc. final -ten derives from three diffe- 
rent Arch, finals: ♦-ian, -ien, -idn which have coincided in Anc. Chin. 

In the following the Arch. Chin, finals will be numbered by figures in italics, as 
opposed to Anc. Chin, finals, which are numbered by figures in Roman type. These 
figures in Roman type thus refer to our Sound Tables pp. 232—234 above. 


Group I. 


This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 


Div. I i. dn (Anc. 1) 

» II 2. an (Anc. 3) 

3, dn (part of Anc. 5) 
j> III 4. idn (Anc. 7) 

5. itm (Anc. 9) 

» IV 6. ien (part of Anc. 11) 


I 7. udn (Anc. 13) 

II 8. tvan (Anc. 15) 

9. todn (part of Anc. 17) 

III 10. itvdn (Anc. 19) 

11. ivyon (Anc. 21) 

IV 12. i%ven (part of Anc. 23). 


Type words: 

c4<iyiU ctt 

3 a.t^ Ir Cih e^J fM- 3 k.^^2 

CdA ^ fi^ ^ k M id^ 

lr% c % c:^Xf ftyf g %L i ^ 

C ^3 

iQah lr>t%C if^cLjpi e ^ f g il k t/l, ^ 
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All these words, except those which are placed within brackets, are rime words in 
the Shi, and rime with each other within the range of all these Anc. finals, e. g. 
Anc. Icdn : ngitm (Ode 39); adn : k'dn (O. 171); ydn : • nzidn (O. 215); jitmm : 

kwan : Ijdn : ngirm : iijfin (O. 58); '{lovn : ngdn : p'tidn : 'ien : *an : tdn : pivnm (O. 58), 
etc. 

It is easy to recognize that in Arch. Chin, the principal vowel in the whole of 
this Group was an *a» of some kind or other, and that the finals -idn, -i»n, -ien have 
been created through w-umlaut*: *ian > idn, *idn > ivn, *ian > ien. This is fuUy 
confirmed by the hie sheng;we need only give a few examples of the connection 
of idn, ivn and ien with dn and an: 4 d ngidn is Phon. in 2 b ngan; 4 j i&\jdn has 
Phon. idn^ 4 k ti'idn has Phon. tdn\ 4 p dz'ian has the same Phon. as i i dz'dn; 
5 b xi^ Phon. 1 a kdn; 6 c sien has Phon. adn. 

If we further observe that Finals 3 (with 9) and 5 (with 11) are the short- 
vowelled counterparts of the long-vowelled finals in the rest, the Arch, sound 
system emerges as a very simple and logical whole: 


Div. I 1. *dn 

» II 2. an 3. -dn 

» III 4. {an 5. {dn 

» IV 6. ian 


I 7. tvdn 

II 8. man 9. wdn 

III 10. {wan 11. {wdn 

IV 12. iwan. 


It is then perfectly natural that these finals should all have rimed with each other 
in the Shi. 

It is important to observe that words with Anc. finals aw, jfdw, |»w, ndn^ 
wan^ imdn, iwrm occur as rime words in the Shi exclusively in this rime group, never, 
as a rule, in the Groups with Anc. -an or -en to be studied later.^) We may therefore 
safely conclude that all words with these Anc. finals dn, an, \an, ivn etc., even 
those which do not happen to occur as rime words, invariably derive from Arch. 
dn, an, ian, idn etc. In other words, no other Arch, finals than 1. *dn, 2. *an, 4. 
*ian, 5. *idn etc. resulted in Anc. dn, an, idn, ivn etc., and the Arch, and Anc. 
finals are congruent as to the words they comprise: we may establish an equation: 
Anc. dn = Arch. *dn, etc. 

Matters are quite different in the Anc. finals dn, ien, imn, iwen. Each of them 
has two or more different Archaic origins, since words with these Anc. finals occur 
in two or more of the Shi rime groups. An equation Anc. dn = Arch. *dn is not 
possible: among the words with Anc. dn we have to determine from case to case 
which do belong to our Group I here and which do not. Those words that are not 
put within brackets in our Table have their placing in our present Group I proved 
by Shi rimes. As to those in brackets we observe:*) 

The irregular rimes which break this rule are exceedingly rare. 

*) When there is no documentation through rimes, we have sometimes to resort to the testimony of 
the Phonetics in the script. Thus, for instance, since ^ Anc. dz'dn is proved by Shi rimes to belong 
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Sd Anc. isdn and Se Anc. ts'dn have the same Phon. as ll\ 3f Anc. sdn rimes in Kuan: 
Nei ye with llhl\ 3g Anc. h'&n has the same Phon. as several Anc. h'jan (e. g. and as 
we saw, all words with Anc. idn « *ian) belong to our Group I here; 3h Anc. kdn has 
the same Phon. as 2f and lm\ 6d Anc. kien is wr. Gal in Shi, hence Arch. *kian; 6e Anc. 
Xien rimes in Tso: Chao 3 with lg4, and in Li: Liyiin with lf\ 6f Anc. pien has a Phon, 
which with radical 75 gives a char. *mian\ 6g Anc. pien is Phon. in several Anc. pjan, 
p'idn, h'idn < *4an (Fin. 4)\ 6h has two readings: Anc. p'ien and pndn (the latter Arch. 
*p'iodn)\ 6i Anc. lien has the same Phon. as 2f and lm\ 9a Anc. ywdn has the same 
Phon. as llh2,3\ 9b Anc. ywdn is etym. cognate to ^ Anc. ytvdn which has the same 
Phon. as 7d2; 9c Anc. ngwdn has the same Phon. as 7cl\ 12b Anc. kiwen has the same 
Phon. as 12a; 12c Anc. yiwen in the sense of )Kiistant» is closely cognate to llbl. 


If we insert the Arch., Anc. and modem Hand, values of our type words in the 
table, we obtain: 


1 a. 

*kdn 1 kdn / k a n 

2 c. 

*man / man /man 

b. 

*k'dn 1 k'dn / k’a n 

/• 

*klan 1 kan /kien 

c. 

*g'dn 1 ydn /ban 

3 a. 

*kdn 1 kdn /kien 

d. 

*ngdn / *ngdn /an 

b. 

*g'dn 1 ydn / b i e n 

e. 

^ydn 1 ydn /ban 

c. 

*sdn 1 sdn / s b a n 

/. 

*'dn 1 'dn /an 

d. 

*tsdn 1 tsdn / c b a n 

9- 

^idn / idn /tan 

e. 

*ts'dn 1 ts'dn / c b’a n 

h. 

H'dn 1 Vdn / Z’a n 

/. 

*8dn 1 sdn I c b’a n 

i. 

*d'dn 1 d'dn / t’a n 

9- 

*b'dn 1 b'dn /pan 

h 

*ndn 1 ndn /nan 

h. 

*kldn / kdn j kien 

k. 

*ts'dn 1 ts'dn / t s’a n 

4 a. 

*k4an / k4dn / k’i e n 

1 

*dz'dn 1 dz'dn / t s’a n 

6. 

*g4an / g'idn / k’i e n 

m. 

*gldn 1 Idn /Ian 

c. 

*gian / jdn /yen 

n. 

*Vndn 1 Vdn / t’a n 

d. 

*ngian / ngidn /yen 

2 a. 

*kan 1 kan /kien 

e. 

^dian / idn /yen 

b. 

*ngan / ngan /yen 

/. 

*'ian 1 idn /yen 

c. 

*‘an 1 'an /yen 

9- 

*tian 1 tjdn / c b a n 

d. 

*8an 1 San / s b a n 

h. 

*Vian 1 Vidn / c b’a n 


to our Group I here, and since 3d Anc. tsdn has the same script Phon. as the former, we conclude 
that the latter also belongs to our Group I, and, like it, had an Arch. »a» vocalism. This kind of proof 
is, indeed, not entirely conclusive, for sometimes one Phon. series of the script comprises words belonging 
to two different Shi rime Groups. But, after all, such cases are comparatively rare (see Grammata 
Serica), and the chances that our conclusion is correct are very great indeed. — This fact implies that 
we need not record, in oiu* Tables of type words, more than one or two examples of each Phon. series, 
leaving out the rest, if they have the same Anc. rime. Thus, since ^ Anc. tan is placed here by Shi 
rimes, it is not necessary to record Jg Anc. t'dn and {B Anc. d'dn — their Arch, final follows from 
their having the same Anc. final and the same Arch, script Phon. as the former; since 6i Anc. 
lien belongs here (because it has the same Phon. as 2f Anc. /ran, Shi rime word), we need not record 
Anc. Zien, which was obviously homophonous with the former, not only in Anc. but also in Arch. Chin., 
having the same script Phon. In fact, in each Final we add in brackets only such words, the script 
Phonetics of which are not represented among the Shi rime words earlier in the line. 
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4L 

*d'ian / 3'idn / c h’a n 

7 i. 

*blwdn 1 ludn / 1 u a n 

h 

*iian / t§idn /chan 

8 a. 

*hmn 1 kwan / k u a n 

k. 

*Vian 1 ti'idn / c h’a n 

b. 

*g'wan / yuxin / h u a n 

1. 

*3ian 1 zjdn / c h’a n 

c. 

*pwan 1 pwan /pan 

m. 

*nian / nzidn / j a n 

d. 

*b'uxin 1 b'uxin /pan 

n. 

*lian 1 lidn /lien 

e. 

*mlwan / mwan /man 

0. 

Vs'ian / ta'idn / t s’i e n 

9 a. 

*g'wdn 1 ywdn / h u a n 

V- 

*dz'ian / dz'idn / t s i e n 

b. 

*g'wdn 1 ywdn / h u a n 

g- 

*8ian 1 Stan / s i e n 

c. 

*ngwdn / ngwdn /wan 

r. 

*h"iun 1 b'idn / p i e n 

10 a. 

*kiwan / kjwdn / k ii a n 

6 a. 

^ngidn / ngivn /yen 

b. 

*g'iwan j gHwdn / k’li a n 

6. 

1 xi^'^ 1 hie n 

c. 

*Xiivan 1 yiwdn / h li a n 

6 a. 

*kian / kien / k i e n 

d. 

* 'iwan 1 iudn / y ii a n 

h. 

*'ian / ien /yen 

e. 

*iiwan 1 ihvdn j c h u a n 

c. 

*8ian 1 8ien / s i e n 

/■ 

*dzHtvan / dz'itmn / t s’ii a n 

d. 

*kian / kien /kien 

9- 

*dzitmn j ziwdn / s ii a n 

e. 

1 / h i e n 

h. 

*8iuxin 1 8iwdn / s ii a n 

/. 

*pian 1 pien / p i e n 

i. 

*bliuxin 1 liivdn / 1 ii a n 

9- 

*pian 1 pien /pien 

11 a. 

*kHwdn 1 k'jwvn / k*ii a n 

h. 

*p'ian 1 p'ien / p’i e n 

b. 

*giwdn / jiwvn / y ii a n 

i. 

*glian / /ien /lien 

c. 

^ngiwdn / ngiwvn / y ii a n 

7 a. 

*kwdn 1 kudn / k u a n 

d. 

^yjmdn / yiumn / h ii a n 

b. 

*k*iodn 1 k'udn j k’u a n 

e. 

*'iwdn 1 ‘iwvn / y ii a n 

c. 

*g'wdn 1 yuan / (wan) 

/. 

*piwdn 1 pjwvn /fan 

d. 

*ywdn 1 yudn / h u a n 

9- 

*p'iwdn 1 pHiwn /fan 

e. 

Hwdn 1 tudn / t u a n 

h. 

^b'iwdn 1 b'iwvn /fan 

/. 

*d'wdn / d'udn j t’u a n 

12 a. 

*yiu)an / yiwen / h ii a n 

9- 

*lwdn 1 ludn / 1 u a n 

b. 

^kiwan / kiwen / k ii a n 

h. 

*p"wdn 1 p'udn / p’a n 

c. 

^g'iwan / yiwen / h ii a n 


Group II. 


This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 


Div. 

I 

13. 

dt (Anc. 2) 


I 

19. 

udt (Anc. 14) 

» 

II 


(Anc. 4) 


II 

20. 

uxit (Anc. 16) 

» 


15. 

dt (part of Anc. 

6) 


21. 

wdt (part of Anc. 18) 

» 

III 

16. 

idt (Anc. 8) 


III 

22. 

iwdt (Anc. 20) 



17. 

jvt (Anc. 10) 



23. 

iwvt (Anc. 22) 

» 

IV 

18. 

iet (part of Anc. 

12) 

IV 

24. 

iwet (part of Anc. 24) 
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Type words: 

Wa^ftaf c4f] 

iSaffL t^M^c^dW 

lut (/2S 4S ei f s 

Haii [lrix.ci^] 

luA[l,i^c^dS,e^ 

lf>i\ Acte. fjt6 ^ 

LlA 

lOaii hM 

lla1’& U c^}C d.'^ e^^Ef^A] 

Ua^/ti^AO 

All the words not placed within brackets are Shi rime words and interchange 
freely, e. g. Anc. pmdt : d'dt : jivrot : Ijflt : dzHet (Ode 304); ngitmi : yudt : g'iM : 
kvdt : k'dt (0. 66); yat : k'dt : (0. 218), etc. 

This Group II is the exact 4 counterpart of the -w category in Group I. Just as 
in that group, iat derives from ♦ja^, yot from *idt^ iet from *iat, all through n-umlautf ; 
this is confirmed by hie sheng cases like 16 b k*idt with Phon. ydt, 17 b xi'^^ 
with Phon. ydt, 24 a kiwet with the same Phon. as Anc. k'vxii (< *k"tmd, see 
next group). In exactly the same way as in that Group, we have the distinction 
between long- and short-vowelled finals: 

Div. I 13, *dt I 19. tvdt 

» II 14. at 15. dt II 20. wat 21. wdi 

» III 16. yat 17. ydt III 22. {mat 23. jiodt 

» IV 18. iat IV 24. ivxit 

It is but natural that these finals interchange in the Arch, rimes. 

The parallelism with Group I is perfect in one more respect. Anc. Finals I a/, 
udt, III iat, iiodt, ivt, ywvt never, as a rule, occur in other Shi rime groups, so that 
we can conclude that every Anc. dt derives from an Arch. *dt, every yat from a 
etc. The same is also true of Anc. at, wat, though the riming words are here too rare 
to be conclusive, and hie sheng evidence has to be drawn upon {14 b has 
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Phon. *g'dd, see Group III; 14 c has Phon. *iiat, 20 a has Phon. *hvdt, 20 b Phon. 
^ngiivdt).^) On the contrary, Anc. Fin. dty iet, ivdt, iwet do not all derive from Arch. 
j>a» group finals, but some of them from and »e)> group finals (to be studied below), 
and so no general equation Anc. at = Arch. *dt is permissible. Here, as in Gr. I, 
the words which belong in our »a)> group have to be determined from case to case. 
Those type words not placed within brackets are carried here by Shi rimes. Further: 

15b tsdt is etym. closely cognate to ^ ^iiat (Fin. 16); 15c Anc. ts'dt rimes in Lii: Li 
su with ydi < *g'dd and has Phon. *tsiad (see next group); 15d Anc. sdt rimes in Lao: 
Jen wei with 19cl and in Lii: Hiao hing with 23b; 18b Anc. kiet has a Phon. which in 
Yi: Hi ts’i rimes w. 15c; 18c Anc. tsHet in Chuang: Ts’i wu lun is loan char, for 15c; 18d 
Anc. b'iet has a Phon. which with rad. 205 gives *piat; 18e Anc. miet in Sung Yii: Feng 
fu rimes w. 13e; 21a Anc. pwdt: the vocalism is confirmed by Tibet, brgyad; 21h Anc. 
b'wdt, altem. reading *b'wdi (Fin. 19); 24a Anc. kiwel in Meng: Tsin sin rimes w. 15c 
and in Li: Yiie ling with ^ *tiai; 24b Anc. k'iwet has the altem. reading k'iwdty see above. 
The »a» Group nature of these words here recorded obtains likewise in other words written 
with the same Phonetics. 


R6sum4 of the type words: 


13 

a. 

*kdt 1 kdt 1 ko 

17 

c. 

*idt 1 ivt 1 y e 


b. 

*k^dt 1 k^dt 1 k’o 

18 

a. 

*dz'iat / dz*iet / t s i e 


c. 

*g'dt 1 ydt 1 ho 


5. 

*kiat 1 kiet / k i e 


d. 

*'di 1 'dt 1 o 


c. 

*ts'iat 1 tsHet / t s’i e 


e. 

*tdt 1 tat 1 


d. 

♦6’taf / b'iet /pie 


/. 

*Vdt /fdf / t’a 


c. 

*miat 1 miet / m i e 


9- 

*d^dt 1 d^dt. 1 t a 

19 

a. 

*kwdt 1 kudt / k u o 

14 

a. 

*g'at 1 yat / h i a 


6. 

^k'vmt 1 k'udt / k’ u o 


6. 

*Xat I xat / h i a 


c. 

*g'wdi 1 yudt / h u o 


c. 

*tat 1 tat 1 c h a 


d. 

^ywctt / x'^ / h u o 

15 

a. 

*'dt 1 'dt 1 y a 


c. 

*t\vdt / timt /to 


b. 

*tsdt 1 tsdt / c h a 


/. 

*Vtvdi 1 Vudt 1 t’o 


c. 

*ts*dt jts'dt j c h’a 


9- 

*d'todt 1 d'udt I to 


d. 

*8di 1 sdt 1 s h a 


h. 

*t8'tvdt 1 ts'ridt 1 t 8*0 

16 

a. 

*kiq4 1 kidt / k i e 


i. 

*lwdt 1 ludt / 1 o 


6 . 

^k'jat 1 k'jat / k’i e 


i- 

*pwdi 1 pndt / p o 


c. 

*g'iat 1 g'jM / k i e 


k. 

*b'wdt 1 b'udt / p o 


d. 

*ngiai / ngial / n i e 


L 

*mv)dt 1 mudi /mo 


e. 

*d'jflt 1 dz'i^ /she 

20 

a. 

*kwat 1 kwai / k u a 


/. 

Hjat 1 Ijat /lie 


6 . 

*ngwat / ngwat / w a, 


9- 

*mjsat 1 midt / m i e 

21 

a. 

*pwdt I pwdt /pa 

17 

a. 

*9^^ 1 9'i^^ / k i e 


b. 

*b'wdt 1 b'wdt /pa 


b. 

1 /hie 

22 

a. 

Hitvat 1 iiwdt / c h o 


Anc. Fin. *iwt)t is quite common in rimes, but jpt is rare, €md we have added 17h ywt 
‘jvt, the *a» nature of which is confirmed by their Phon. *g^dt. In 22 we have added 22 f k*iwdt 
(alternative reading, cf. 24) which in Lao: Shun hua rimes with 15c *ts*dt. 
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22 b. *diwat / iwdt / y ii e 

c. ^iiwat I iixvdi / s h u o 

d. ^aiwai / aiimi /sue 

e. *)(mitoat / / h li e 

/. *kHwat I k'ixvdt / k * ii e 

23 a. ^hiwdt / kjwvt / k ii e 
6. *k'iw(U I k'iwvt I k’u e 


23 c. *giwlU I jhvvt / y ii e 

d. *ngiw(U j ngiwvt / y ii e 

e. *piwdt I piwvt /fa 
/. *b'iwdt / b'iwvt /fa 

а. *kiivat / / k ii e 

б. *kHtmt I kHwet j k’ii e 


Group III. 


This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 


Div. 

I 

25. 

di (Anc. 45) 

I 

31. 

tvdi 

(Anc. 53) 

» 

II 

26. 

ai (Anc. 49) 

II 

32. 

vxii 

(Anc. 57) 



27. 

di (part of Anc. 48) 


33. 

wax 

(part of Anc. 56) 

» 

III 

28. 

idi (Anc. 50) 

III 

34. 

{wdi 

(Anc. 58) 



29. 

ioi (Anc. 51) 


35. 

ivmi 

(Anc. 59) 


IV 

30. 

iei (part of Anc. 52) 






Type words: 


%Sa^ c'^ d A. 
%U^ 


%%a\f) c M'd e f 0, 


50 a[^ Lr c 

3Un b'A c 
52cl^ b'Mi. 
33 a/^ 

3Scl^A. 


Here again, all our type words, except those in brackets, figure as rime words in 
the Shi and rime with each other within the range of these Anc. finals, e. g. Anc. 
mwai : jiwdi : ydi (Ode 39); lidi : b’lmi : d'di (O. 253); ngiodi : zidi : zidi (O. 111). 

That we have here the -d group corresponding to the -n category in Group I and 
the -t category in Group II is already evident from the fact that there are frequent 
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Shi rime contacts with the preceding -t group, e. g. piiovt {*pitodt) : lidt (*liat) : 
ydt {*g'dt) : siu?di (34e) rime in Ode 154; lidt {*liat) : piuwfi^ (*piwdt) : ydi (25a) 
in Ode 202; ydt (*g'dt) : Wdt : kudt (*kwdt) : zifii (28c) in Ode 218; ngiwvt (^ngiwdt) : 
d'dt : ydi (25a) in Ode 225; b*udt (^Vxvdt) : Udt (Hj^t) : siwdi (34e) in Ode 245; b'lidt 
(*b'tvdt) : Sjdi (28d) in Ode 255: dz'idt (d'iat) : ngtvdi (31a) in Ode 260. 

Furthermore, we have already concluded from the hie s h e n g characters 
that the 4 is a vocalization of an Arch, -d, and our rime words offer a series of 
examples of such hie s h e n g proofs: 25a ydi is Phon. (with rad. 18) in a *kdt\ 
27a tsdi has the same Phon. as 15c ts'dt; 28a k'ydi has Phon. *g'dt\ 28b tiidi haa 
Phon. Hiat\ 30a k'iei is Phon. in 18b *kiat\ 31c Vtodi has a second reading H'mdt; 
31fl b'tvdi has Phon. *b'iiodt; 31j2 b'udi has a second reading ^Vwdt\ 34a kiwdi 
has a second reading *kiiudt. 

It is likewise evident that we have here exactly the same n-umlaut» as in Groups I 
and II, viz.: *iad > idi, *idi > ivi, *iad > lei, and this is confirmed by hie s h e n g, 
e. g. 27a tsdi with Phon. tsidi; 28a k'idi with Phon. ydt, etc. 

The Arch, scheme is now clear: 

Div. I 25. dd 

» II 26. ad 27. dd 

» III 28. iad 29. jdd 

IV 30. iad 

Here, as in the preceding groups, there are certain Anc. finals only a part of 
which derive from Arch. finals. Those are, exactly corresponding to those in 
Groups I and II, our finals 27 Anc. di, 30 iei and 33 ludi. Some of their words belong 
in other groups, and those belonging here have to be determined individually: 

27a is placed here by a Shi rime; 27b Anc. kdi in Ch’u ts’i: Kiu pien rimes with 25c, 
32b etc.; 27c Anc. sdi has a second reading *8dt\ 30a Anc. k*iei is Phon. in 18b *kiai; 30b 
Anc. tiei has the same Phon. as 19e *twdt; 30cl Anc. d'iei has Phon. 25c; 30c2 Anc. d'iei 
has Phon. 25d\ 33a Anc. pwdi is placed here by a Shi rime. 


I 31. tvdd 

II 32. wad 33 wdd 
III 34. iwad 35 iwdd 





Resume of the type 

words: 

25 

a. 

*g'dd 1 ydi / h a i 

28 c. 

*diad 1 zidi / s h i 


b. 

*ngdd / ngdi / a i 

d. 

*iiad 1 iidi / s h i 


c. 

*tdd 1 tdi 1 t a i 

e. 

^ziad 1 jdi / y i 


d. 

*d'dd 1 d'di / t a 

/. 

*liad 1 lidi / 1 i 

26 

a. 

*Vad 1 Vai / c h’a i 

29 a. 

^ngidd / rigivi / y i 

27 

a. 

*tsdd 1 tsdi / c h a i 

30 a. 

^k'iad 1 k'iei / k’i 


6. 

*kdd 1 kdi / k i e 

b. 

*tiad 1 tiei / t i 


c. 

*8dd 1 sdi / 8 h a i 

c. 

*d'iad 1 d'iei / t i 

28 

a. 

*k'iad 1 k'idi / k’i 

31 a. 

*ngivdd / ngwdi / w a i 


b. 

*tiad 1 t&idi /chi 

b. 

*Xtvdd 1 ywdi / h u e i 
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51 c. *Vwdd I Vwdi I t’u e i 

d. *d'wdd I d'tvdi / t u e i 

e. *p'tvdd I p'wdi / p’e i 
/. *b'tvdd I b'lodi / p e i 

52 a, *b"wad / b'wai / p a i 
b, *mvxid / mwai / m a i 

SS a. *pwdd I pwdi / p a i 


34 a. *kiwad / kitvdi / k u e i 

b. *gitvad / jitvdi / w e i 

c. HHtvad I t^'itvdi / c h’u e i 

d. *iitmd I iiwdi / 8 h u e i 

e. *8iwad I siivdi / s u e i 

35 a. *bHw(id / b'fwvi / f e i 


Group IV. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 36. dn (Anc. 91) I 41. 

» II 37. dn (part of Anc. 5) II 42. 

» III 38 A. i9n (Anc. 94) III 43 A 

» 38 B. \ln (part of Anc. 92) 43 B, 

» 39 A. ien (part of Anc. 96) 44. 

39 B. i^n (part of Anc. 92) IV 43. 

IV 40. ien (part of Anc. 11) 

Type words: 

f .S 5 k ^ i 

^Oa.^ cIl ^ 

4\cL%\jt cv^xlTdia^ef? 

4 Ma 4 lrffl cidf 

43Bk#^'l luSnli/S li^ t 

44aJll,P|cKICd|21#] 

45'a^< i A] 
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U9n (Anc. 98) 

tmn (part of Anc. 17) 

iu9n (Anc. 102) 

iic^n (part of Anc. 100) 

iw^n (part of Anc. 100) 

iwen (part of Anc. 23) 
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All the type words, except those within brackets, figure as rime words in the Shi, 
and rime with each other within the range of these Anc. finals, e. g. mudn : '{dn : 
6’j^n : kdn (Ode 40); : dz'iv^n (O. 256); sien : (O. 5); kwdn : jiudn (O. 104) 

etc. 

The principal vocalism in this group is easily determined. In spite of Fin. 37 it 
cannot have been an »an» group, for that was already there in our Group I. Nor 
can it have been an »en» group, in spite of Fin. 38 B and 40 for, as we shall see, 
there is another Shi rime class, distinguished from our present one, which has 
exclusively Anc. and -ien and obviously represents an Arch. f>em group. The 
Arch. *leading» vowel was evidently a: we have here the Arch. »9n» class, with a 
short, slack principal vowel, and the Arch, values have been preserved in Fin. 
36, 38 A (41 43 A). 

If that is the case, what about Fin. 38 B and 39 B \ln (and, correspondingly, 
43 B iu^n and 44 itvSn)'? They are readily accounted for. The Arch, ♦jan has deve- 
loped differently according to the initials: after gutturals (and the laryngal) it has 
been maintained in Anc. Chin.: 38 a g'idn etc.; but after palatals and labials it was 
carried over into the »en» class (to be studied later), *iidn becoming Anc. tdi^n etc. 
Similarly in all the Arch. Final 40 *idn (and 45 iwdn) the strong vocalic »medial i% 
has worked »i-umlaut»: *tidn > Anc. Hen et6. 

We next come to Fin. 37 dn and 39 A ien. The latter gives us the clue: the vowel 
£, an open, slack »aj> sound, stands sufficiently close, acoustically, to a to allow a 
*ken and a *kdn to rime in the Shi. After the supradental initials and with medial i 
(39 A Anc. sien) the Arch, ien has been preserved, but in type 37 (*ken, without 
»medial i») it has changed into dn: Anc. kdn etc. Then, finally, we can also account 
for 39 B Anc. kj^n etc. (with 44 Anc. kiw^n etc.). It cannot have been Arch. ♦Arjan, 
for then it would have remained Anc. kidn (38 A), as we have already seen. But 
39 B comprises exclusively words with guttural and lar3nigal initials (kii^n etc.), 
whereas 39 A Anc. t^en has exclusively supradentals. Evidently the two are 
complementary, and in 39 B we have Arch. *kien, which (after gutturals and 
laryngals only) has passed over to the -i^n final in Anc. Ch. 

That the Anc. -dn in 37 had an origin (e) more cognate to a than d is sometimes 
confirmed by the hie sheng characters, e. g. 37b p'dn with Phon. pitvan. 
Similarly the hie sheng often confirm that the Anc. ^ in our 38 B had an 
Arch, a origin, e. g. 38h Anc. 6’j^n with Phon. pitvan. 


The Arch, scheme is now clear: 


Div. 

I 

36. 


♦an 

I 

41. 

vran 

» 

11 

37. 


en 

II 

42. 

wen 

» 

III 

38 A, 

B. 

ian 

III 

43 A, B. 

iwan 

» 

III 

39 A, 

B. 

ien 

III 

44. 

iwen 


III 

40. 


ian 

III 

45. 

iwan 
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They all, naturally, rime in the Arch, texts. All words with Anc. Finals an, fan 
nan, jnan, {win as a rule rime in this Arch, rime class, and so we can assume that 
every Anc. an derives from an Arch, ♦an, every Anc. inan from an Arch, and 

so on.^) But the words of the remaining Anc. finals do not invariably belong to our 
present Arch. Dan)) class. We have seen that some words with Anc. dn and ien 
belonged to the Arch. DanD class (having Arch, ♦dn and ♦tan, see Group I), and we 
shall see further below that many Anc. -j^n belong in another Arch, category. In 
order to determine which words in these Anc. rimes really belong to our Arch, 
finals 37 (42), 33 B, 39 B and 40 (and correspondingly 42, 43 B, 45) we must examine 
the words individually. Those not placed within brackets are proved by Shi rimes 
to belong here. 

37c has Phon. *k9n; 38i Anc. in Ch’u: Kiu chang rimes with 33/; 38j Anc. pihi 
has Phon. 43h *h'iwdn\ 38kl Anc. mj^n must have had two Arch, readings, *myhh and 
^midn, since it rimes in the DenD class in Shi but is Phon. in # ♦;fmu79n; 38k2 Anc. mihi 
has Phon. ♦;^mu-^;‘ 38k3 and 381 Anc. mi^n have Phon. *miwdn\ 39e Anc. ngji^n has 
Phon. *k9n; 40d Anc. 'ien has the same Phon. as 39d ^'un; 40e Anc. lien is Phon. (with 
rad. 130) in a *d*wdn\ 40f Anc. d'ien has Phon. ♦^/an; 40g Anc. dz'ien has Phon. *dz"w9n; 
43j Anc. kiuon has Phon. 43b; 43q Anc. has a second reading *d'w9n; 43rl Anc. 

tsiuhi has a Phon. which in its turn has Phon. ^z{w9n (cf. 43o); 43r2 Anc. tsiu^n has 
Phon. *tswdn; 438 Anc. has Phon. *8wdn; 43tl Anc. ziu^n in Ta Tai: Ai kung wen 
rimes with 43q and its Phon. with rad. 162 is ^d^wdn; 43t2 is etym. s. w. a. 43tl; 44dl 
Anc. g'iiv^n has the alt. reading k'iudn; 44d2 Anc. gHw^n has Phon. *kiwdn; 45a Anc. 
kiwen has Phon. k'wdn; 45b Anc. k'iwen in Li: Fang ki rimes w. ^ ^tpn, which has the 
same Phon. as 3342. 


R4sum4 of the type words: 


36 a. 

* 971 1 1 e n 

38B 

k. 

*mi9n 1 mi^n /min 

6. 

*k9n 1 kdn /ken 


1. 

^mlian j U^n / 1 i n 

37 a. 

*ken 1 kdn / k i e n 

39A 

a. 

*sien 1 sien / s h e n 

b. 

*p'en / p'dn / p’a n 

39B 

6. 

*kien 1 ki^n /kin 

c. 

*g'en / ydn / h i e n 


c. 

♦gr’fen / g'i^n /kin 

38A a. 

^g'jdn 1 g'i9n / k’i n 


d. 

*'ien 1 *f^n /yin 

b. 

^Xi9n 1 xpn / h i n 


e. 

*ngien / ngi^n /yin 

c. 

♦ fan / fan /yin 

40 

a. 

♦fian / tien / t ien 

38Bd. 

♦?fan / i^i^n / c h e n 


6. 

*t8'i9n 1 ts'ien / t s’i e 

e. 

♦4fan / if^n / c h’e n 


c. 

*8i9n 1 sien /sien 

/. 

♦wfan / nifgn / j e n 


d. 

*'i9n / ien /yen 

9- 

♦4fan / jSn /yin 


e. 

♦ftan / tien /tien 

h. 

♦6’fan / 6’fgn / p’i n 


/. 

*d'i9n 1 d'ien /tien 

i. 

♦?fan / t^i^n / c h e n 


9* 

*dz'i9n 1 dz'ien / t s i 


♦pfan / pi^n /pin 

41 

a. 

*kw9n 1 ku9n / k u n 


The an words are few, and we have added 36h (involving a long series) which rimes in Lao: Ch’eng 
siang with 41e and 38a. 
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41 b, *k'w9n I k^udn / k’u n 

c. *t'w9n I Vudn / t’u n 

d. *d"wdn I d'udn /tun 

e. *dz'wdn / dz'udn / t s’u n 

/. *8W9n I 8U9n /sun 

g. *pw9n / puan /pen 

h. *mwdn I mudn /men 

i. ^ymwdn I / h u n 

42 a. *kwsn / kwdn / k u a n 
43 A a. *kiicdn / kiu9n / k ii n 

6. *k'iwdn I kHuon / k’ii n 

c. *gHwdn / g'iudn j k’ii n 

d. *giwdn / jiudn / y ii n 

e. *xi^dn I / h ii n 

/. *’iwdn I 'iudn / y ii n 

g, *p'iw9n I p'iudn /fen 

h, *h'iwdn I hHudn /fen 

i, *miwdn / mixtdn /wen 


^kiwon I kiudn / k ii n 
43B k. *Viu9n / Wiuin / c h’u n 
Z. *dHwdn / dz'iu^n /shun 

m. *diw9n / / c h’u n 

n. ^niwdn / nzivAn / j u n 

o. *ziwdn I men / y ii n 

p. *liw9n j linen / 1 u n 

g. *diw9n / / c h’u n 

r. *tsiw9n I tsiudn / t s ii n 
«. *8iwdn I 8inin / s ii n 
Z. *dziwdn I ziudn / s ii n 

а. *kiwen / / k ii n 

б. *giwen / / y ii n 

c. *miwen j miul^n /min 
(Z. *gHwen / g'iw^n / k ii n 

45 a. *kiw9n / A:Zu?e7i / k ii a n 
6. ^k'iwdn / k'iwen / k’ii a n 


Observe: 43k2 has irregularly passed over to the »an» Group in Anc. and Mand.: 
H'itvdn I ti'iwdn / c h’u a n; 36a j 'dn j en breaks the rule that Shi rimes and 
Phonetics generally harmonize in their attribution of the words to the phonological 
groups: ♦*an rimes in the i>dm Group, but its Phon. /yin in the 

»en» Group below. Such cases are, on the whole, quite rare. 


Group V. 


This Arch, group 

comprises words with i 

the following Anc. finals: 



Div. 

I 


— 



I 

49. 

U9t 

(Anc. 

99) 



II 

46. 

at 

(part of Anc. 

6) 

II 

50. 

mat 

(part 

of Anc. 

18) 


III 

47 A. 

idt 

(Anc. 95) 


III 

51 A. 

. iudt 

(Anc. 

103) 




47 B. 


(part of Anc. 

93) 


51 B. 

ivAt 

(part 

of Anc. 

101) 




— 




52. 

ivAt 

(part 

of Anc. 

101) 

» 

IV 

48. 

iet 

(part of Anc. 

12) 

IV 

53. 

iwet 

(part 

of Anc. 

24) 


These Anc. finals interchange freely in the rimes, e. g. liv^t: piivdt (Ode 202); 
piudt'.ngidt (0.241) etc. Similar contacts occur in the hie s h e n g: 50b Anc. 
yv)dt has Phon. 49c kudt; 51c k'iudt has Phon. 49d has both readings tsiodt 

and tsinAt etc. 
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Tjrpe words: 


4lAa'^[ltt c'jL] 

473^^1e^J 


49a>l t e# fi-ij 

SDaPrJ 

5'l>4a^ Mlr^[cy^] 

ei2Lf^5#[k#3 
52- [b^] 

53a5ll 


The Shi rime words in this group (those type words not placed within brackets) 
are scarce and the scheme has to be filled in by other expedients. On the whole, 
the words in this category are so few that we have largely to rely, for the recon- 
struction of the Arch, system, upon the analogy with the preceding group. 
The parallelism is indeed striking, but for the fact that the finals aw and {en do not 
happen to have corresponding words with and iet in the present group. Here, as 
in that group. Arch. *et has given Anc. dt; and, just as in the »aw* group, whereas 
after gutturals and labials the ♦I’a^, iTVdt have preserved the a: Anc. jfa^, juaty after 
palatals and dentals it has become Anc. Arch, has given Anc. {vMy 

and through H-umlaut» *idt has become Anc. iet and *iv}dt > iwet. In all these 
respects the parallelism is perfect. The following Arch, scheme thus results: 


Div. I - 

» II 46. et 

» III 47 Ay B. iat 

» IV 48. iat 


I 

49. 

ivat 

II 

50. 

wet 

III 

51 A, B. 

iwat 

III 

52. 

iwet 

IV 

53. 

iwat 


The hie sheng sometimes confirm that our Anc. dty iSt and iet here have an 
Arch, origin closer to the a of the principal rimes: 50b Anc. ytvdt has Phon. *hvat; 
51d Anc. ti'iv^t is Phon. in 51c k'iwat\ 48b Anc. fiet has Phon. *dHan. 

The parallelism with the wm group above concerns still another important 
point. The words with Anc. Fin. jety uaty iuat all belong to this category, and 
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we have added a few words not in the Shi rimes only to give some more examples^). 
For the rest, no general equation can be laid down; in the remaining Anc. finals 
the words that belong in our category here must be determined from case to case, 
these same Anc. finals occurring (with some of their words) in other Shi rime groups 
as well: 

46a Anc. kOi belongs here since in Shu: K’ang kao etc. it is loan char, for *k'er (see 
Group VII below); 47 e Anc. piil has the same Phon. as rime word; 48a has two 
readings: Anc. yiel and yu9t\ 48bl Anc. Viet has Phon. *d'i9n; 48b2 Anc. Viet has a 
variant with Phon. ^ *di 9 r (see Group VII below); 50a Anc. kwdt has the same Phon. 
as 52a\ 50b ywdt in Kyii: Tsin 1 rimes w. 49c and e; 51h siuil in Ode 178 rimes w. 
*lidd\ 52b Anc. kitAt has the same Phon. as 52a, 


R^um^ of the type words: 


46 

a. 

*ket / kdt / k i a 

50 

a. 

*kwet 1 kwdt / k u a 

47A 

a. 

*ngi9t 1 ngidt / y i 


b. 

*g'w€t / ywdt / h u a 


b. 

*kidt 1 kidt / k i 

51A 

a. 

*piw9t / piu9t / f u 


c. 

/ xi^ 1 h i 


b. 

*b'iw9t 1 b'iudt jin 

47B 

d. 

*dz'idt / / t s i 


c. 

*k'iw9t 1 k'iudt / k’ii 


e. 

/ Tpidt 1 p i 

51B 

d. 

*Viw9t 1 ti'ju^t 1 c h’u 

48 

a. 

*g'i9t 1 yiet /hie 


e. 

*d'itu9t 1 dz'ivit / s h u 


b. 

*Vi9t 1 Viet / t’i e 


/. 

*t8iw9t 1 tsfuit / t s u 

49 

a. 

*mwdt 1 must /mo 



*bliiv9t / Ijuit / 1 ii 


b. 

/ h u 


h. 

*slixv9t 1 sjuit 1 s h u a j 


c. 

*kw9t / ku9t / k u 

52 

a. 

*giw€t 1 juit / y ii 


d. 

*t8wdt 1 taudt / t s u 


b. 

*kiwet / kjuSt / k ii 


6 . 

*dz"tv 9 t / dz'u9t / t s u 

53 

a. 

*k*iw9t 1 kHwet / k’ii e 


/. 

*b'w9t 1 b*U9t / p o 





Group VI. 


This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 


Div. 

I 54. 

di 

(part of Anc. 46) 

I 59. 

udi 

(part of Anc. 64) 


II 55. 

di 

(part of Anc. 48) 

II 60. 

tudi 

(part of Anc. 56) 

» 

Ill 56 A. 

ki 

(part of Anc. 127) 

Ill 61 A. 

jwf^i 

(part of Anc. 130) 

» 

Ill 56B. 

ji 

(part of Anc. 124) 

61B. 

jivi 

(part of Anc. 128) 

» 

Ill 57. 

k 

(part of Anc. 124) 

62. 

jmi 

(part of Anc. 128) 


Ill 58. 

iei 

(part of Anc. 52) 

63. 

iwei 

(part of Anc. 60). 


*) i7h Anc. kidt, C yidt have the same Phon. as 47a (rime word); 49d Anc. t9U9t has a second reading 
tsj/wU rime word; 49e has the s€tme Phon. as the preceding, and Kyii: Tsin 1 rimes it with 49ci 

49f h'u9t in Tso: Chuang 11 rimes with 49b; 51c k^judt is Phon. (with rad. 116) in a h*U9t, 
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Type words: 


5^0. C.4 [d 'It,] 

55cl^ 

SCAa.^ [ht^ 1^ 

SC3 e f V9 5^’J i j 

nai&tf'cE] 

i,t cftdA.e,i^ f itJ 

6M a Cc ^ <J. '^'^1 

^:i3e ^ fif 3 ;^ 

cM fit] 

aaS. Ir'^^ Left] 


These Anc. finals interchange freely in the Shi rimes, e. g. zm : Ijvn : tuqi : : 

b'uqi (Ode 257); yiwei : liei : kdi (0.191); yiwei : si : Mi (0.222); ^Mi : kjvn (0.241); 
yuqi : i: ;f;gi (0.35), etc. There are similar contacts in the hie s h e n g, e. g. 56b 
Anc. kjfii Phon. in 54a kdi; 61c kjwf^ Phon. in 59a yuqi and in 62a2 kjrvi; the same 
Phon. in 59f muqi and 61d mjwf^i; the same Phon. in 54c d'qi and in 58b tiei; 
the same char, read 60b k'u?di and 62d k'jmi, etc. 

In this scheme we find no single Anc. final with 9 or e as principal vowel, and 5 ^et 
we assume that our group here is the -d counterpart (-ad, -ed) of the -i category 
{-dt, -et) of Group V and the -n category (-aw, -ew) of Group IV above. On this 
assumption the interpretation will be the following: 


Div. I 54, ♦ad 
II 55. ed 
III 56. fad 

57. ied 

58. idd 


I 59. rvdd 
II 60. wed 
III 61. iwdd 

62. {wed 

63. iwdd 


If this is correct, we meet with exactly the same phenomena as in those earlier 
groups, and in the »ad»> group (III) above: Final -d was vocalized into -i (just as 
*kdd > kdi), and ♦ed became di, just as we saw that ♦ew > an, *et > dt. An *tad first 
became jai, and this was preserved after gutturals and labials: kjdi, pjum (later on. 
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throughj> i-unilaut» whereas it was reduced to -ji after other initials: 

> si, midd > mji etc., just as *kidn > kidn but *8idn > siln, and as *kidt > kidt 
but *8idt > siU, The ied was reduced to ji, just like the preceding, and *tad through 
»i-umlaut» became iei, just as *idn > ten and *i9t > iet. The parallelism is perfect. 
The only discrepancy is in Div. I: *dn > an, and *iadt > udt, but here *ad became not 
9i but di, *ivdd not tvdi but uqi. There is, however, nothing surprising in this: we 
have already seen (p. 243) how *kdm > Anc. kqm and the present case is a parallel 
to that. 

It is all very well that the construction meets all requirements for fitting into 
the evolutional scheme from Arch, to Anc. Chin, and evinces conclusive parallels 
with the preceding groups. We must demand corroboration of a more direct and 
positive kind. 

In the first place, the final -d as well as the £» character of our group are con- 
firmed by many rimes with *dt and words: 56j Iji (acc. to our reconstr. Hidd): 
51h *8liv)dt (rime in Ode 178); 63a yiwei {*gHv)dd): 58a liei (*lidd): 55a kdi {*ked)\ 
53a ^kHwdt (0.191); 47d *dz'idt: 51a "^piiudt: 47a *ngidt: 56f3 si (*8idd) (0.241); 
47d *dz^idt: 58a liei (Hidd) (0.256); 47d *dz^\dt: 55a kdi (*ked) (0.264); *m\wdt: 
56g Iji (*lidd) (Kyli : Yiie yli, hia); etc. 

In the second place, various hie sheng afford weighty confirmation: 

I 

6 < 5 ^ 7 ^ ^ ^ ^ 10 '\^ 

II % 

10 ^ 17 f 
2 1 1 . 22/^25 M 


1. "^isvrdi and ^tsiwdt Phon. in 2 ts'uqi {"^ts'wdd), 3 tsvn (^tsiwdd), 4 ts'ivi {*ts'iiudd) 
5 dz'm (dz'imd), 6 smi {sivxdd), 7 swi {^siwdd) and suqi (*svrdd) anddz’jtt^^ (*dz'iiudt); 
8 *piwdt Phon. in 9, read both p'iudt (^p'iwdt) and pjw^ (*piwdd)\ 10 read b'iudt 
{*b*iwdt) and b'jw^i {^b'itvdd)\ 11 piudt {*piwdt) and pjw^i (*piiv9d); 12, 13, 14 all 
read both b'udt {*b'wdt) and b'uqi {^b'v)dd)\ 15 dz'iU (*dz'idt) and dz'i (*dz’iad); 16 
ti'iuU (H'iudt) and Wwi (*Viwdd)\ 17 siv^t {^sliwdt) ELudsim (^slitvdd); IS piudt (*piivdt) 
and pjwQi {*j)iv;dd); 19 {*xi^^) and 20 k'jf^i {*k'idd) Phon. in 

21 k'idt (*k'idt)\ 22 and 23 both 'iu9t and 'jwf^i (*'iv}dd)\ 24 p^jw^i ("^p'iiudd) 

and p'udt (*p'v)dt)] 25 liei (Hidd) and liet [*lidt). 

The -ddy -ed character of our Group VI is thus firmly established. 

There are no Anc. rimes, all the words of which fall within this Arch, category. 
Every one of these Anc. rimes has several origins and we must determine from case 
to case whether a word belongs here ot not. All the type words not within brackets 
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are placed here by Shi rimes. In some of the lines the Shi rime words are scarce 
and we have had to complement them in other ways: 

54d Anc. alternative reading of 56c2 which in Li: Wen sang rimes with a 
56h hjf^ is Phon. in 56a, rime word; 56c k'j^i in Yi: Shuo kua rimes w. 54c and 59€; 
56c2 and d have the same Phon. as the preceding; 56j Iji has a variant consisting of 
rad. 117 and rad. 171, the latter also Phon. in 54c and 58h\ 57h kji has the same Phon. as 
56a\ for 57c k'ji one might hesitate between *k*ied and (next Group), but the falling 
tone mostly indicates a lost -d, not -r, and the word in Han time rimes with various -d 
words (Liu t’ao 1); 59g kudi has the same Phon. as 59a; 60a k'wdi is a Shi rime word, 
quoted in Tso: Cheng 9, r. w. 61h2 and 62a2; 60b k*wdi, second reading 62d k'jwi has the 
same Phon. as Ola; 60c ngwdi has same Phon. as 62a2; 61c kjw^i in Yi: Yi kwa rimes w. 
61k and 59c; Old mjw^i (^miwdd) in Lao, par. 35, rimes with 56h, and has the same Phon. 
as 59f; 62e g'jwi (*g'iwed) in Yi: Kia jen rimes w. Olil and has same Phon. as 62a2; the 
latter is also true of 62f jwi (*giwed); 63c yitvei (*g'iwdd) has the same Phon. as 63b. 


Il4sum4 of the type words: 


54 

a. 

*k9d 1 kdi / k a i 

59 

/. 

*mw9d 1 tnudi / m e i 


6. 

*'9d 1 di / a i 


9- 

*kw9d 1 kudi / k u e i 


c. 

*d'9dl’d^di / tai 

60 

a. 

*k'wed 1 k*wdi / k’u a i 


d. 

n^ddlk^’di 1 k’ai 


6. 

*k*wed 1 k’wdi / k’u a i 

55 

a. 

*ked 1 kdi / k i e 


e. 

*ngwed / ngwdi / w a i 

56 

a. 

*xi^ 1 xi& 1 h i 

61 

a. 

*giw9d 1 jwgi / w e i 


6. 

*^|dd / kj^ / k i 


6. 

*’iwdd 1 'jw^i / w e i 


c. 

*k'i9d 1 kj^i / k’i 


c. 

*kiwdd 1 kjwf^ / k u e i 


d. 

*xi^ 1 xki 1 t i 


d. 

^tniwod 1 mjwfii / w e i 


c. 

♦rfjarf / t / y i 


e. 

H'jwdd / ti'wi 1 c h’u e i 


/. 

*«fdd / si 1 si 


/. 

*d'iwdd 1 d'wi / c h u e i 


9- 

*li9d 1 Iji 1 1 i 


9- 

^iajwdd 1 tswi / t s u e i 


h. 

*pi9d 1 pji / p i 


h. 

*dz*iw9d 1 dz'wi / t s u e 


f. 

*mi9d 1 mji / m e i 


i. 

^dzjwdd / zwi / s u e i 


/• 

*Zpd / Iji 1 1 i 


/• 

*8iw9d 1 8wi / s u e i 

57 

a. 

*k'ied 1 k*ji / k’i 


L 

Hjwdd / Ijwi /lei 


6. 

^kjed 1 kji / k i 

62 

a. 

*kiw€d 1 kjwi / 2 k i, 2 


c. 

^k^ied 1 k^ji 1 k’i 


6. 

^g'iwcd 1 g'jvA / k i 

58 

a. 

*lidd 1 liei / 1 i 


c. 

"^gjwed 1 jwi / w e i 


6. 

*Ztdd / tiei / t i 


d. 

"^k^jwed 1 k'juri / k’u e i 

59 

a. 

"^g'wdd 1 yudi / h u e i 


e. 

"^g'iwed / g^jwi / k u e i 


b. 

*nwdd 1 nudi / n e i 


/. 

*giwed 1 jwi / y i 


c. 

*tu:dd 1 tudi / t u e i 

63 

a. 

*g*iw9d 1 yiwei / h u e i 


d. 

*Vwdd 1 Vudi 1 t’u e i 


6. 

/ ;fiu?et / h u e i 


e. 

*b'wdd 1 b'udi / p e i 


c. 

*g'iw9d 1 yiwei / h u e i 


Observe: 59b *mvdd and 59c Hvtxdd rime as -d words in Shi, but they derive, as is 
shown by script and etymology, from older "^nwdb, Hmb, which have changed their 
labial final through dissimilation. For 62al and b the Mand. k i is irregular, 
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normally there should have been k u e i; the same is true of 62f, Mand. y i inst* 
of a normal w e i. This latter, 62f is rather enigmatic. Its hie sheng Phon. 
places it in this group: *giwed, but Shi rimes it in several instances with words 
in the next group, which would indicate *giwer. Were there double readings, like 
R mi^n and mjan? 


Group VII. 


This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 


Div. 

I 

64. 

di 

(part 

of 

Anc. 46) 

I 

69. 

udi 

(part 

of 

Anc. 64) 

» 

II 

65. 

di 

(part 

of 

Anc. 48) 

II 

70. 

wdi 

(part 

of 

Anc. 66) 

» 

III 

66 A. 

ni 

(part 

of 

Anc. 127) 

III 

71 A. 

ki 

(part 

of 

Anc. 130) 

» 


66B. 

Ji 

(part 

of 

Anc. 124) 


71B. 

jud 

(part 

of 

Anc. 128) 

» 


67. 

P 

(part 

of 

Anc. 124) 


72. 

jwi 

(part 

of 

Anc. 128) 

» 

IV 

68. 

iei 

(part 

of 

Anc. 52) 

IV 

73. 

iwti 

(part 

of 

Anc. 60) 


Type words: 

(i4aii=R) i rfli 

CSa ^ 

caA c ^ f A] 

ClafL'ffl^ h4^ f 

licit cW 

73a[^^jt] 

These Anc. finals interchange freely in the Shi rimes, e. g. dz'uqi : svn : kjw^i : 
yw6i (Ode 102); d'i : ia'iti : kdi : g"]^% : k]w^i : i (0. 168); etc. And this is confirmed 
by the hie sheng, e. g. 646 '&% with Phon. 66d 'jQi; 65d dz'di w. Phon. 68f dz'iei; 
69k b'udi w. Phon. 71h pjw^i; 69h luqi same Phon. as 71o Ijivi; etc. 
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The scheme of Anc. finals above must appear surprising, since it is identical in 
every detail with the table of Anc. finals in the preceding Group VI. Still, the two 
groups must be kept apart, as was recognized by Wang Nien-sun and Tuan Yii-ts ai. 
The fundamental differences which distinguish them are of two kinds. 

We witnessed under VI above how the finals of that group had frequent contacts, 
both in the Shi rimes and in the hie sheng, with the *et finals of Group V, 
and this confirmed their nature of Arch. In our present group we do not 

find such contacts with *dt, *€t words (Group V) nor even with *dd, *ed words 
(Group VI), but for some very rare exceptional cases. On the contrary, we find 
frequent contacts with words ending in Arch. *en (Group IV) both in rimes 
and in hie sheng: 


I 4 

5 C 7 8 

^ 10 ^ 1 1 ■ 

13 A-U /4 A -'A (S’ % ^%\c> 


1. Anc. ngudi rimes with 'iuron (Ode 201); 2. kdi r. w. g'pn (0. 169); 3. dui r. w. 
sju^n (0. 183); 4. g'iudn r. w. d'uqi (0. 118); 5. £i^n r. w. g'j^i (0. 182); 6. d'ien r. w. 
tiei (O. 206); 7. g'idn r. w. g'j^i (0. 222 and 229); 8. zi^n r. w. g'j^i (Tso : Hi 5); 9. 
jiiatm r. w. mjw^i (Ta Tai : Wu ti te); 10. siei r. w. ziti^n (Li : Tsi yi); 11. 'pvwdn r. w. 
kjwf^i (Li : Li ylin); 12. sien r. w. siei (Ch’u ; Chao hun); 13. kidn Phon. in g'j^; 14. 
kidn Phon. in ngj^i\ 15. kiudn Phon. in lb. ts'ivin Phon. in tsuqi; 17. di Phon. 

in di^n; 18. read Vi^n and Vi; 19. ziu^n and d'uqi; 20. tudn and tuqi; 21. V^i^n and 
fuqi; 22. sien and siei; 23. sien and siei and sdi; 24. b'i^n and b'ji; 25. miv^n and 
mjwQi; 26. g'j^i and ngidn; 27. miudn : muqi. 

It is evident that just as the at, ai, j^, ji, iei etc. of Gr. VI were Anc. representa- 
tives of Arch, finals with a dental end: *ed, the -d of which had been vocalized 

into -i before the time of Anc. Chin., so the di, di, j^iy ji, iei etc. in our present group 
must likewise be the representatives of Arch, finals which had some dental end 
consonant, since they had frequent contacts with *-n words both in rimes and in 
hie sheng. Our Arch, finals here cannot have had a -d, since they are clearly 
kept apart from those in Gr. VI (*9d, *ed), in rimes as well asin hie sheng. 
Their dental consonant must have been acoustically more similar to -n than were 
the -t of Group V and the -d of Group VI, so as to allow occasional rimes with -n 
words and occasional contacts with -n words in the hie sheng. The choice 
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then is between -r and -I, The former is more convincing, in the light of some 
transcriptions: when, in early Han time, the Chinese first became acquainted with 
lions, they called them My homophonous with our 66m SP Anc. si, and this, accord- 
ing to our reconstruction here, will be Arch. *8idr, which obviously renders the 
well-known Indo-Iranian word for »lion». 

If we insert this final -r for instance in tH: there is nothing surprising in the 

fact that it rimes with a nor that it has a "^kidn for Phonetic. 

These considerations lead us to reconstruct this Group as a strict counterpart 
of Groups IV (-n words), V (4 words) and VI (-d words), in the following way: 


Div. 

I 64. 

ar 

I 69. 

ivar 


II 65. 

er 

II 70. 

wer 

» 

Ill 66. 

iar 

Ill 71. 

{war 


67. 

ier 

72. 

iwer 

» 

IV 68. 

iar 

IV 73. 

iwar 


Here, as in the -d group, the end consonant has been vocalized into 4 in Anc. 
Chin., and for the rest the transformations have been exactly analogous to those 
in Gr. VI: > ai; > dr > di; > {di > after gutturals and labials; 

idr > iai > (H > /i after palatals and dentals; *ier > iH > ji; iar > iai > iei etc. For the 
details, see Grammata Serica. With these Arch, values inserted, our list above 
becomes more reasonable: Thus for instance, 3 *ditvar riming with ^siwan\ 4 *g'iwan 
with ^^d'lDar] 5 *di9n with fir’far; etc. Furthermore many etymological affinities 
become immediately clear: flL kji (*tffr) »famine)> is cognate to SI "^g'ien »famine»; ic 
'Hi (**P^) »clothes» to ^ 4an »to cover, conceah; ^ jw^i (*gitvar) »to surrounds to 
m *giu^n »to turn round». 

In each of the Anc. rimes qi etc. we have to determine individually which words 
belong to our *ar, *er group here, since all these Anc. rimes also contain words 
which belong to other Arch, groups. All those in our table which are not within 
brackets are brought here by Shi rimes. For the rest, we observe: 

64c Anc. k'di: the two words, one in even tone and one in rising, are variations of the 
same stem, the second has Phon. 64a; 65c tsdi and d dz'di have Phon. 68f; 65e h'di has 
same Phon. as 71c; 66c g'jf^i has the same Phon. as 66h2; 66f has Phon. 66d; 67c kji has 
Phon. 64a; 67 f g'ji is Phon. in 6613; 68m kid in Li: Ju hing rimes w. 69d2 and in Ta Tai: 
Si tai w. 66k and 66r; 68n k'ici is a variation of the same word stem as 64c k'di {*k'ar); 
68o ngici is sometimes written 68m; 68p 'id is closely cognate to 66f 'j^i C^'iar); 69j kudi 
has the same Phon. as 69h; 69k h'udi has the same Phon. as 71c; 70b ywdi in Tso: Chao 
12 rimes w. 66m; 70c 'wdi has Phon. 71c; 71h pjw^i in Chuang: Tao Chi rimes w. 66a; 
71i p'jw^i in Kyii: Tsin rimes w. 70a, 71a, 64b; 71j b'jw^i in Ch’u: T’ien wen r. w. 70a; 
71q d'wi in Ts'e: Ts’in r. w. 66a; 72b kjwi and 72c g'jwi have the same Phon. as 69b; 
73a kHwd has the same Phon. as 72a. 
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Resume of the type words: 


64 a. *k*9r I k^di I 

b. *‘9r I 'di I a, i 

c. *ifc’9r/ ifc’dt/ k’ai 

65 a. *ker / kdi / k i e 
6. *gr’er / ydi /hie 

c. / c h a i 

d. *dz’er / / c h’a i 

e. *6’cr / 6’5t / p’ai 

а. *A;jar / it/gt / k i 

б. / g7gt / k’i 

c. / h i 

/ y i 

e- / k’i 

/. ♦-!> / 7gi / y i 

*d'i9r I d^i I cWi 

h. *di9r I i I yi 

i. *tidr I I c h ! 

j. ♦fjEar/irf’t/ ch’i 
*e?|ar / it / 8 h i 
*i|ar / it / s h I 

w. *5|ar / $t / 8 h i 

n. *tefar / tsi j t s i 

o. ^tsHdr I tsH I t s’i 

p. *dzi9r I zi I si 
g. *«|9r I si I si 
r. */f9r / //t / 1 i 

«• I Pji I pi 

t. *midr I mji / m e i 
^7 a. *A;jer / Aj^t / k i 
6. / f/Vt / kl 

C- / XP I h i 
rf. jer I'i I yi 
e. *kier I kji / k i 
/• / ^7^' / k’i 

а. *ti9r I tiei / t i 

б. / <’t6t / t’i 

c. *d’t9r / d’tet / t i 

d. *t8idr I tsiei /tsi 

e. *t8'idr I ts'iei / t s’i 
/. *dz*idr I dz'iei / t s’i 
gr. *5tar / siei /si 

A. *Zi9r / Zt€t / 1 i 
t. *6’tar / 6’t€t / p’i 

last w. Mand. chi; 6^5, last w. Mand. 
6<?/, last three w. Memd. tsi. 


6^ /. ♦mtar / tntet /mi 
A?. *wtar / ntet / n i 
A. *A’Ztar / A’tet / t’i 
tn. ’*‘A?ti>r / ifctet / k i 

n. *A;’t9r / A?*tet / k’i 

o. *ngi9r / ngtet / y i 

p. ♦*tar / 'tet / y i 

а. *g*w9r / yitdt / h u e i 

б. '^ngw9r / n^(St / w e i 

c. *AM;dr / Atttft / t u e i 

d. *A’M;dr / A’lttft / t’u e i 

e. *d'w9r I d'udi / t’u e i 

/. *dz^wdr I dz'udi / t s’u e i 
g. *dz*w9r I dz'udi / t s u e i 
A. *Au?ar / Atttft /lei 
t. *mtoor I mudi / m e i 
/. *A:M?9r / A:tt4t / k u e i 
A?. *b*w9r I b'udi / p’ e i 

а. *g'wer / yti^Alt / h u a i 

б. *g*wer / yw?Ait / h u a i 
c. **u7er / ‘u?5t / w a i 

72 a. *kiw9r / kjwf^i / k u e i 
6. *giw9r I jwf^ / w e i 

c. *‘|uw / ’/u?gt / w e i 

d. ^piwdr I pjw^i / f e i 

e. *p*iwdr I p'jwf^i / f e i 
/. *b'iw9r I b'jwfii / f e i 
gr. *miwdr / mjwfii / w e i 
A. "^piwdr I pjwf^ / f e i 

t. ^p\w9r I p'jw^i / f e i 
/. *bHw9r I b'jw^ / f e i 
A;. *tiwdr / Awn / c h u e i 
A. *diwdr I jwi / w e i 

m. *ifw?ar / itin / s h u e i 

n. "^isHwdr j ts'ivi / t s’u e i 

o. *liwdr I Ijwi /lei 

p. "^sniwdr I sun / s u e i 

g. *d*iw9r I d'wi / c h’u e i 
72 a. *g'iwer / g’/ten / k’u e i 
6. *kiwer I kjtvi / k u e i 
c. "^g'iwer / g’/wn / k u e i 
75 a. "^k'iwdr / k'iioei / k’u e i^) 

p e i; last w. Mand. m i; 55c, last w. Mand. t' 
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Group VIII. 


We have just witnessed how corresponding to the Arch. group, the 'hdU group 
and the group there existed an group, and we must ask whether there did 
not exist, corresponding to the »an» group (Gr. I), the »at» group (II) and the »ad» 
group (III) also an »ar» group. In fact there did, and its logical place in our expos4 
would have been next after Gr. III. We have delayed its treatment purposely 
until we had attested the existence of an Arch, final -r in the large dr group (VII), 
and we have placed the »ar» group here after the former, because its words are 
comparatively few and seldom occur in Shi rimes. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 


I 

74. 

d 

(part 

of 

Anc. 61) 

I 

79. 

ud 

(part 

of 

Anc. 64) 

II 


— 




II 

80. 

wa 

(part 

of 

Anc. 65) 


75. 

ai 

(part 

of 

Anc. 47) 




— 



III 

76. 

jk 

(part 

of 

Anc. 126) 

III 

81. 

jwi^ 

(part 

of 

Anc. 129) 


77. 

jk 

(part 

of 

Anc. 126) 


82. 

jwi^ 

(part 

of 

Anc. 129) 

IV 

78. 

iei 

(part 

of 

Anc. 52) 








Type words: 

\y'\% ct 

icam- 

11a C-'M ^ 

SOa 

Sla i'^ L- ^ 

c^d % e 


All these Anc. finals also comprise words that belong in other Arch, groups, 
so that those belonging here have to be determined individually; their final -r is 
proved by occasional contacts in rimes or hie sheng with words having final 
-w or with words having -r of the preceding itdrh group: 

7ia was read both Anc. i& and i&n, and has Phon. i&n\ 74b was td and d’dn, and 
has Phon. tdn\ 74c was d'd and d'dn, and has Phon. tdn, and in Li : Yiie ling rimes w. 
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a *ngiivdn; 74d nd in Ode 215 rimes w. *g'dn, *nian; 75a dz'ai has a second 

reading tsi^ (77a2) which in Ode 179 rimes w. a *ts’idr; 76a IMq has Phon. tdn; 
77al tsi^ in Ode 195 rimes w. ♦*9r, ♦•pr; 77b in Ode 43 rimes w. a *8ian\ 77c 
niig in Ode 10 rimes w. a *mitvdr; 77d pji^ has also readings *pi09n and *b'iu^9n; 
77el mji^ in Ode 43 rimes w. a *sian; 77e2 mjiQ in Ch’u: Kin chang rimes w. a 
*Vidr\ 78a niei has Phon. *ndn; 79a kvd is Phon. in li kvdn, and 796, c, 80a all have 
the former as Phon.; 79d x^d in Ode 154 rimes w. a *’idr and in Ode 212 w. a *d*i9r, 
and it is the same word stem as 82a below; 79e 'ud has the same Phon. as 82b 
below; 79f has the readings tud (here), and ti'ixvdn (*Viwan) and has 

Phon. *twdn\ 79g Vud (*Vn-) is Phon. in 82e below; 79h sud has Phon. 82c below; 
79i pud in Ode 259 rimes w. H'duy *g'dn, *xi^'^ itself has a second reading 
*p'iwdn\ 79jl b*ud in Kuan: Ti tsi chi rimes w. a ^b'lvdn; 79j2 b'ud in Yi: Kua 22 
rimes w. a. and in Tso: Siian 2 w. a g'dn\ 80a see 79a above; 81a and 

81b zvnQ have Phon. *tiodn\ 81c see 79f above; 82al x?^^ rimes w. 

*miivdr] 82a2 x?^^ ^ second reading 82b ^junQ in Ode 201 rimes w. 

*'iv)dn\ 82c ta'wifi has also readings *is'wdr and *8rwdry in the last riming in Lun: 
Wei tsi w. a Hiwdr and in Siin: Ch’eng siang w. a *kimr\ 82d Ijud^ has a second 
reading Ijioi (Hiwdr), same Phon. as 71o in the preceding group; 82e swi^ has a 
second reading sm (*8vwdr), see 71p in that group. 

Guided by the parallelism with Groups I, II and III above we establish the 
following Arch, scheme: 

Div. I 74. *dr 
» II - 75. ar 

» III 76, {ar 77. {dr 

» IV 78, iar 

On the analogy of Groups I— III, in which we have a clear distinction between 
long-vowelled and short-voweUed Arch, finals, e. g. in Div. Ill: 

Fin. 7. *ian 9, idn 

8, {at 10, idt 

we have subdivided, in our present group, the Anc. into two Arch, finals: 

76, *iar, 77. mr; 81. vwar, 82. iwdr. 

This may seem bold, but there are, in fact, noticeable traces of a distinction. The 
former (*mr, rwar) have, as was shown above, contacts with the long-vowelled 
*dn, wdn, the latter (*tdr, iwdr) quite particularly with the short-vowelled *i^r 
(and *idn). In Div. II, Final 75 *dz"dr belongs to the Arch. short-voweUed class, 
since the same word also has a reading ^tsidr, and as such rimes with *ts"idr\ Final 
80 *g'war, on the contrary, belongs to the long-vovelled class, since it has the same 
Phon. as M *kiodn with long vowel. 
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The phenomenon that in the evolution from Arch, to Anc. the final -r either 
has been lost or has been vocalized into -i (as in the preceding group) has nothing 
surprising in it. But it seems strange that 81a Hiwar and 82a have resulted 

not in Anc. tMwe and but, with metathesis, in This is, however, 

due to the analogy with another Arch, final: *ma, e. g. *k'ma (Anc. in 

which the labial precedes the i (see Group XXXV below). 


R4sum4 of the type words: 


74 a, 6. *tdr j td j to 

79 e. 

*‘tudr 1 'lid, /wo 

c. 

*d'dr 1 d'd / t’o 

/• 

/ tvd 1 to 

d. 

*ndr 1 nd 1 n o (n a) 

9- 

"^fnivdr 1 fvd / t’o 

75 a. 

*dz'dr 1 dz'ai / c h’a i 

h. 

*8U)dr 1 svd /so 

76 a. 

/chi 

i. 

*'pwdr 1 jmd / p o 

77 a. 

"^tsidr 1 tsi^ 1 t SI 

j- 

"^b'lodr 1 b'vd / p o 

b. 

*t8'idr 1 ts'i^ 1 t s’i 

80 a. 

*gli(}ar / yvxi / h u a 

c. 

*nidr 1 yizi^ / e r 

81 a. 

*tivxir 1 1 c h u e i 

d. 

*j>idr 1 pji^ 1 p i 

b. 

"^(Iftoar 1 zwi^ / j u e i 

e. 

*midr / mji^ /mi 

c. 

*ts'iivar / / c h’u e i 

78 a. 

*niar / niei / n i 

82 a. 

^yiwdr / / h u e i 

79 a. 

*kliudr 1 kud / k u o 

b. 

*’iwdr 1 jun^ / w e i 

b. 

*klwdr 1 k'ud / k’u o 

c. 

*ts'iw&r 1 ts*un^ / t s’u e i 

c. 

*gliudr 1 Ivd / 1 o 

d. 

Hiwdr 1 Ijwifi /lei 

d. 

1 X^ / h u 0 

e. 

*8niwdr 1 8wiQ / s u e i 


Group IX. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. Ill 83A, vin (part of Anc. 92) 55. Mn (part of Anc. 100) 

83B, ten (part of Anc. 96) 

Div. IV 84, ien (part of Anc. 11) 86, iwen (part of Anc. 23). 

Type words: 

i 

S4a^ 1/ 1 c H t cL e h-tffO# j k v^igj 

If ^ c#)CcL^ e^l 

a ^ c 
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These Anc. finals interchange freely in the Shi rimes and the hie sheng: 

lien : nzi^n : d'ien : ‘iwen : ta'ien (rime in Ode 50); Vien : si^n : t^en : Mjin (O. 194); 

: zi^n : kiv^n : yien (0. 205); 83t dz'i^n Phon. in 83u t^en; 84k •ien with 
the same Phon. as 83b 'iin\ 86a yiwen Phon. in 84i kHen; etc. 

All these Anc. finals {in, {en and ien have already occurred in Group IV above, 
but there interchanging with Anc. an, pn and, as we saw, then deriving from *pn, 
♦fcn, *ian. In our present group they appear exclusively as an »e» category, and we 
have every reason to reconstruct the Arch, values as follows: 

83, 85. iw^n 

84. ien 86. iwen 

Thus, in this category the Arch, finals have been preserved down to Anc. Chin., 
-except in the words of 83B\ there, exclusively after supradental initials (te, s), the 
principal vowel has become more open and slack: *i^ln > isien, and so these words 
have coincided with the original iaien in Group IV above.^) 

Since the Anc. finals in oiu: category here are not limited to the present Arch, 
group but occur in Gr. IV as well, we have to determine individually which words 
belong here. The type words which are not placed in brackets are brought to our 
present group by Shi rimes. For the rest: 

83p Anc. ki^n has the same Phon. as 84<i\ 83q t&i^n is Phon. in 84c and e, and 83r 
has the same Phon.; 8381 tsifin in Yi: Tsa kua rimes w. 83i and 84cl\ 8382 tsi^n is etym. 
id. w. the preceding; 83t dz'ien has the same Phon. as 83u\ 84i k'ien and j yien have Phon. 
86a; 84k iSn has the same Phon. as 83b; 85d jiu^n has Phon. 85a; 85e has Phon. 85b. 


R4sum4 of the type words: 


a. 

1 g'iSn / — 

83A 

0. 

/ mij^n /min 

b. 

/ 'jin /yin 


p- 

*kih^ 1 ky^n /kin 

c. 

♦d’fgn / d^ihi 1 c Wen 


9- 

*tihi 1 t^iSn / c h e n 

d. 

*diin 1 iSn /yin 


r. 

*Vihi 1 t&'jjkn 1 c h’e n 

e. 

1 dfjhi 1 she n 


8. 

*tsiht 1 Uihi / t s i n 

/. 

*dihi 1 zfhi 1 c h’e n 


t. 

*dz'ihi 1 dz*iSn / t s’i n 

9- 

1 ijSn 1 she n 

83B 

u. 

1 tsien / c h e n 

h. 

1 nzihb / j e n 


V. 

/ sjen 1 she n 

i. 

*t8'ihi 1 ta'ihi / t s’i n 

84 

a. 

"^kien jkien / k i e n 

7- 

*dz'ihi 1 dz'iht / t s i n 


b. 

*g'ien / yien / h i e n 

k. 

"^sihi 1 aihh /sin 


c. 

*tien 1 tien / t i e n 

1. 

/ lihb / 1 i n 


d. 

*Vien 1 Vien / t’i e n 

m. 

/ pi^n /pin 


e. 

*d'ien / d'ien / t’i e n 

n. 

*6’|8n / b'iSn / p’i n 



*ts'ien 1 ts'ien / t s’i e n 


*) That our Anc. tsien derives from an Arch. *(si^n is a fact which I did not recognize in 
Grammata Serica. 
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84 g, *mien / mien /mien 

h, *lien / lien / — 

i. *k*ien / k*ien / k’i e n 

/ yien / h i e n 

ifc. / ten /yen 

a. "^kiivhi I kfuSn f kiln 

b. *dziv^n I ziuhi / s ii n 


<55 c. *8iwht I sivhi / s ii n 
rf. ^giwhi I jjnhi / y ii n 
e. H'iwht I Vivhi / c h’u n 
<55 a. *g'iwen / ytii^en / h ii a n 
6. / h ii a n 

c. ^'iwen / 'tw^n / y ii a n^) 


Group X. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. Ill <57^. (part of Anc. 93) III <59. {vH (part of Anc. 101) 

% 87 B, jet (part of Anc. 97) — 

» 88, iet (part of Anc. 12) 90, iioet (part of Anc. 24) 

Type words: 

nAcL^lr ^ j 

ct^;^^e|p f-t;] 

^Oail /.TV 

These Anc. finals interchange in the Shi rimes, e. g. d’ief : : yiwet : iiU 

(rime in Ode 237), etc. They also frequently combine in the hie s h e n g, e. g. 
87a kilt Phon. in 88a kiet\ 878 tsiet with Phon. <5<5e t8iet. 

We have in this Group a strict parallel to the preceding group, and the Arch, 
finals were: 

87, *ilt 89, iwlt 

88, iet 90, iwet 

Parallel to an evolution in that group our Arch. {It here after supradentals has 
become Anc. iet (878 ^tsjlt > tsiet). 

Here again, the same Anc. finals appear in other Arch, groups as well, and we 
have to determine from case to case those which belong here. The type words not 
within brackets are placed here by Shi rimes. 87p k*ilt and q g'ilt have Phon. 87a] 
87r silt has the same Phon. as 87j] 88f ts'iet has Phon. <57;; 89c iult has Phon. 90b, 

') 83a should give Mand. k’i n, but the char, has been borrowed for a word king; 83o, last ohar., 
Mand. m i n g; 84e^ last two words, Mand. t i e n; 84h Mand. ling. 
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R48um4 of the type words: 


87 A a. 

/ km 1 k i 


P- 

*k'm 1 k^m 1 k’i 

b. 

yi 


9- 

1 g'm / k i 

c. 

*tm 1 im /chi 


r. 

/ 8m /si 

d. 

*d^m 1 d^m /chi 

87B 

8. 

*ism 1 isiet / c h e 

e. 

*dtm 1 m 1 y i 


t. 

/ siet / 8 e 

/. 

1 dz'm / s h i 

88 

a. 

/ kiet / k i e 


1 im / s h i 


b. 

♦gr’tef / yiet /hie 

h. 

*nm 1 nzm / j i 


c. 

*'iet ! 'iet ! ye 

i. 

1 — 


d. 

"^Uiet 1 tsiet / t s i e 

/• 

*t8'm 1 ts'm 1 1 s’i 


e. 

/ ts'iet / t s’i e 

k. 

*im 1 im / 1 i 


/. 

*d'iet 1 d'iet /tie 

1, 

/ piet 1 p i 

89 

a. 

/— / h ii 

m. 

*p'm 1 p'm 1 p’i 


b. 

*8inm 1 8hjm / 8 ii 

n. 

*b^m 1 bin 1 p i 

90 

a. 

1 / h ii e 

0, 

*mm 1 mm /mi 


b. 

*gHwet 1 yitvei / h ii e^) 


Group XI. 

This Arch, group comprises some words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. Ill 91, ji (part of Anc. 124) 

» IV 92, iei (part of Anc. 52). 


Type words: 


The contacts (see below) and parallelism with the preceding »et» group shows 
clearly that we here have the corresponding »ed» category, the Arch, values being: 

91, *iM 

92. ied 

The Final has developed > iU > i and *ied has simply vocalized its final d: 
iei in Anc. Chin. 

This group comprises very few words. Our type words belong here for the 
following reasons: 

') The char. 87b2^ the of which is deduced from Shi rimes, was early applied to a synon. w. 

*'i9k I jdk / y i; in the same w'ay 87i *(801 was applied to a synon. ^tsjQk / tstQk / t a i. 
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91a Anc. i has Phon. 91h ti rimes in Ode 30 with 92b below; 91c tii rimes w. 
in Ode 167 and w. *d*iety iiU in Ode 156, and is Phon. in many words with Finals 
*iet (e. g. 87c, 88d)\ 91dl pji rimes w. in 0. 257 and d2 pji has the same Phon. 

and has a second reading 92a kiei has Phon. 92b iei has Phon. 'iU\ 92c serves 
as loan char, for 91d2 in Ode 128. 

R^sum^ of the type words: 

91 a. *‘iM I 'i I yi 92 a. *kied / kiei / k i 

b. HiM I ii I chi b. *'ied / 'iei / y i 

c. HiM I t^i I chi c. "^pied / piei j pi 

d. *piH I pji I p i 

Since we have seen that we had -an, -at, -ad and -ar groups, and -dn, -dt, -dd and 
-9r groups, we should expect to have corresponding to our -^n, -U, -H groups just 
examined, an -Ir group as well. In fact, there are traces of such a group, but it is 
very difficult to find evidence of words belonging to this rare category. One tjrpical 
case we have in the word m Hilr I I chi which has *ii^n / t^i^n / c h e n 
for Phon. 


Group XII. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 
Div. I 93, dm (Anc. 25) 

» II 94, am (Anc. 29) 

» 95. dm (part of Anc. 31) 

» III 96. idm (part of Anc. 33) 

» 97, yom (Anc. 35) 

» IV 98. iem (part of Anc. 37) 

» III 99. iwrym (Anc. 39) 

Type words: 

“iJam b-g fef. ff f 

Waftf fWi] 

njMl 

VaM^bbytcm 
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These Anc. finals rime freely in the Shi, e. g. ngam: Uidm : d’om : tadm : ham (Ode 
191), and the contacts between them in the hie sheng are frequent, e. g. 
97a ngirnn Phon. in 94a ngam\ 96j idm same Phon. as 9ic d'&m^ etc. 

We leave aside, to begin with, no. 99, and discuss 93—98. 

This group forms an almost exact -m parallel to the -w category in Group I. 
There we had the values placed hereunder to the left, and to the right we insert 
our corresponding reconstructions for our Group XII: 

Div. I i. An (*4n) I 95. dm 

» II 2. an {*an) 5. An (*dn) II 94, am (*am) 95. dm (*dm) 

» III 4, {an (*ian) 5. {vn (*idn) III 96, {dm (*iam) 97, imn ("^{dm) 

» IV 6, ien {*ian) IV 98, iem (*iam) 

Thus, we have exactly the same distinction between long- vo welled and short- 
vowelled finals as in Gr. I, and the same evolution of the vocalism from Arch, to 
Anc. Chin, as in that category (i-umlaut). 

In Group I we saw that as a rule no words with 1, dn, 2, an, 4, {dn and 5. irm 
rime in other Arch, groups than I, and that we were therefore authorized to establish 
equations: all Anc. dn — Arch. all itm = *idn etc. Quite the same is true 
here of 95. dm, 94, am and 97, itm; all their words fall within our Arch. Gr. 
XII, and we can establish equations: aU dm = *dm; all am = *am; all ivm = 

(in our table we have added within brackets a few more examples in order to fill out 
the cadre^); but the Anc. final -jdm (96 here) is not so unambiguous, some of its 
words belong elsewhere (Gr. XIV below). In the Anc. finals dm (95 here), idm 
(96 here) and iem (98 here) we have therefore to examine the words individually, 
in order to determine which of them belong to our present »am)> category. 

All the type words not placed within brackets rime in this »am» class in the Shi. 
For the rest, observe: 

956 Anc. dz'dm is loan char, for 93f2 dz'dm in Li: K’iili; 96d g'jdm has Phon. 95a; %t 
Xidm has Phon. 97a, second form a variant; 96f idm in Ch’u: Chao hun rimes w. 96kl, 
see below; 96gl idm has the same Phon. as the preceeding, and 96g2 is etym. the same 
word; 96h 'jam in Li: Ta hiie is loan char, for 95y; 96il nidm has the same Phon. as 93g, 
and 96i2 is loan char, for 96il in Ode 198; 96j jam has the same Phon. as 93c and in Li: 
Tsa ki rimes w. 95a; 96kl tsidm and dz'idm and dz'am has Phon. 95a; 96k2 tsidm is closely 
cognate to 93 f, 961 sjam is another aspect of the same word stem as the preceeding; 96m 
kjam is altem. reading of 97c kivm (*klidm) and in Kuan: Shan k’iian is loan char, for 
956; 96n Ifam C^gUam) in Kuan: Cheng shi is loan char, for 93e *gldm; 98b kiem is Phon. 
in 96n; 98c d'iem has the same Phon. as 961, 

Let us add that ^ dz'am and dz'dm in Ode 198 rimes in the class below, but 
this must be a hedge-rime, since the »am)> nature of this series is plainly revealed 
by 94e and 956. 

93e Anc. Idm has the same Phon. as 93d; 93f dz'dm has Phon. 95a; 94d yam is closely cognate to 
96d *g^iam; 94e (the radical should be 167, not 184) dz'am is closely cognate to 93fl dz'dm; 97b ’if)m 
is an altem. reading of 96 f ’jam; 97c kivm is altem. reading of 96m, 
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In Group I there was a large h o k’o u category corresponding to the k’a i 
k’o u category: 

*kdn : kiodn 
Jean : Icvxin etc. 

In our present group, in which the words end in -m, the ^medial vxh, through some 
aversion from the double labials in the final, hardly exists: there is only one final which 
admits it: 99. -{vyom, and there only in a few words. Anc. {rnn being invariably 
Arch. as we have seen, our -ivomn here was Arch. Hwdm. These few cases 

are all words with labial initial, and it seems probable that the ^medial other- 
wise inadmissible with final -m, has here been introduced as a consequence of the 
articulation movement of the initial: *b'idm > b'iimm. 


R4sum4 of the type words: 


93 a. 

*Jcdm 1 Jedm / k a n 

96 d. 

*g'iam / g'idm / k’i e n 

b. 

*<’dm / Vdm / t’a n 

e. 

/ h i e n 

c. 

1 d'dm / t’a n 

f- 

h. *'iam / 'idm /yen 

d. 

"^gldm 1 Idm /Ian 

i. 

*niam / nzidm / j a n 

e. 

*gldm 1 Idm /Ian 

i- 

*diam / jam /yen 

/• 

*dzdm 1 dzdm / 1 s a n 

k. 

^iaiam / iaidm / 1 s i e n 

9- 

*fndm 1 idm / t’a n 

1. 

/ Siam / s i e n 

94 a. 

*ngam / ngam /yen 

m. 

"^Idiam 1 Jcidm / k i e n 

b. 

*Jclam 1 Jeam / k i e n 

n. 

*gliam / lidm /lien 

c. 

*g^lam / yam / h i e n 

97 a. 

*ngidm / ngivm /yen 

d. 

*gdm 1 yam / h i e n 

b. 

*'idm 1 'ivm /yen 

e. 

*dzdm 1 dzdm / c h’a n 

c. 

*lclidm 1 Jcjvm / k i e n 

95 a. 

*t8dm 1 tsdm /chan 

98 a. 

*ftam / tiem / 1 i e n 

b. 

*dzdm 1 dzdm /chan 

b. 

*lcliam 1 Jciem / k i e n 

96 a. 

*iiam 1 t^idm /chan 

c. 

*d"iam / d'iem / t’i e n 

b. 

H'iam 1 t^'idm / c h’a n 

99 a. 

*b'iwdm 1 b'iwvm /fan 

c. 

*piam 1 pidm / p i e n 

b. 

*p'iwdm 1 p'iwvm / f a n^ 



Group XIII. 



This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 100. dp (Anc. 26) 

II 101. ap (Anc. 30) 

102. dp (part of Anc. 32) 

III 103. yap (part of Anc. 34) 

104. yvp (Anc. 36) 

IV 105. iep (part of Anc. 38) 

III 106. iiwp (Anc. 40). 

') 93f2 Mand. chan. 
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Type words: 


cAl 

lOUf 

lOla C 

I03ol^ b-'j^ f i>^] 

lOSa[^lricV^d.>t^ 

lO^apA b-^l 


These Anc. finals interchange in the rimes, e. g. idp : Sidp : leap (Ode 60), and in 
the hie s h e n g, e. g. 102a kdp Phon. in 101b hap and kiep^ etc. 

Our group here is a strict -p parallel to the -m category of Group XII, and the 
Arch, values can be filled in accordingly: 


Div. I 100, 
II 101, 

III 103, 

IV 105, 


*dp 

ap 102, dp 
iap 104, idp 
iap 


III 106, iiodp 


Just as in the -m group, the words of finals 100 Anc. dp, 101 ap, 104 yop, 106 
itmp all belong to our Arch. »ap)> category,^) but in the remaining rimes the words 
belonging here must be determined from case to case: 

The words not within brackets are placed here by Shi rimes. For the rest, observe: 
102a Anc. kdp and kiep is the same word stem as 104bl Arch. *kHdp and 104c 
102b ydp is the same stem as lOlcl yap (*g'apy, 102c ts'dp is closely cognate to 103g2, 
see below; lOSe idp has Phon. 100a', lOSf 'tap, char, also read 'idm {*‘iam); lOSgl tsjdp 
in Ch’u: Kiu chang rimes w. lOla and 103g2 has the same Phon.; 103h Ijdp has the same 
Phon. as 100c, and 103i nidp is another aspect of the same stem, both cognate to 105e 
below; 105a kiep, altern. reading kap, is the same stem as 102a, see above, and 105b has 
the same Phon.; 105c yiep has the same Phon. as 104c *xidp', 105d fiep has Phon. 

105e d'iep has Phon. 103a; 106a piwvp in Hanfei: Yang k’iian rimes w. 10^2 ^k'idp 
and in Yi: Meng wdth 103gl ^tsiap; 106b b'iwvp is Phon. in 96c *piam. 

Moreover 100b d'dp is of the same stem as 105e *d'mp, see below; 101c yap and d2 'ap have 
the same Phon. as 101a *kap; lOldl -ap has Phon. *’iam; JOle has the same Phon. as lOSg, see 
further on. 
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Since we have had, in the preceding groups, Arch. »am)> and )>ap)> words, we 
should expect to find some »ab)> words as well. In fact there are some, though rare. 

Anc. k'iux) is Phon. is 104b *k'idp, in 103e *giap in 100a *g'dp and in 106a 
^piivdp, so its labial final is indubitable; but this final consonant has been lost well 
before Anc. Chin., just Uke final -d and -g, and it must have been a -6. We shall see 
below that Arch. has been broken into Anc. -iwo, and the vowel o is the result 
of a iKiarkening» which took place after the loss of -6: the Arch, reading was obviously 
*k'iab, which satisfies the various hie sheng adduced. 


R4sum6 of the type words: 


100 a. 

*g'dp 1 yap /ho 

103 e. 

*giap 1 jidp /ye 

b. 

*d*dp 1 d'dp / 1 a 

/• 

*'iap 1 ‘idp /ye 

c. 

*ldp 1 Idp /la 

9- 

*t8iap 1 Uidp / 1 8 i e 

101a. 

*kap 1 kap / k i a 

h. 

Hiap 1 lidp /lie 

b. 

*kap 1 kap / k i a 

i. 

*niap 1 nidp / n i e 

c. 

^g'ap 1 yap / h i a 

104 a. 

*ngidp 1 ngivp / y e 

d. 

*'ap / ap / y a 

b. 

*kHdp 1 k'ivp 1 k’i e 

e. 

*8ap 1 sap / s h a 

c. 

*X^dp 1 xi^V /hie 

102 a. 

*kdp 1 kdp / k i a 

105 a. 

*kiap 1 kiep / k i e 

b. 

*g'dp 1 ydp / h i a 

b. 

^k'iap 1 k'iep / k’i e 

c. 

*t8'dp 1 ts'dp 1 c h’a 

c. 

*g'iap 1 yiep /hie 

d. 

*8dp 1 sdp / s h a 

d. 

Viap 1 fiep / Vi e 

103 a. 

♦dmp / {dp /ye 

e. 

^d'iap 1 d'iep /tie 

b. 

^diap 1 hap /she 

106 a. 

*piwdp 1 piwvp 1 fsk 

c. 

*hap 1 hap /she 

b. 

*b'iwdp 1 b'iwvp /fa 

d. 

*dz^iap 1 dz'idp / t s i e 




Group XIV. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 107. dm (Anc. final 27) 

II 108. dm (part of Anc. 31) 

III 109. idm (Anc. 105) 

110. idm (part of Anc. 33) 

IV 111. iem (part of Anc. 37) 

I 112. ung (part of Anc. 114) 

III 113. iung (part of Anc. 118) 
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Type words: 

[r ^ C Z- d. ^ y$ ^ 

\OLDAI.APuc^ c^] 

}y^ ^ m.^ n '^' 

llOa^ [ir'^ c d^ f^$l 

\)ia.[ii] 

ll^a^Clr^C/C] 

These Anc. finals interchange freely in the Shi rimes, e. g. ♦pm : ndm (rime in 
Ode 28); pjung : sidm (0. 35); d'iem : ts'pm (O. 189). They likewise interchange 
in the hie s h e n g, e. g. 109il Anc. ipm Phon. in 107a tdm; 111c niem Phon. 
in 109q &i^m\ 107gl d'qm with the same Phon. as 111a d'iem, etc. The Arch, final -wi 
in 112a b'ung and 113a piung is confirmed by their Phon. ^b'vwdm {99a): 

It is striking that the drriy dm, yam, iem words of this group do not as a rule go 
together, in rimes and in hie sheng, with the »am» words of the large Group 
XII above, but regularly with the pm words here. It therefore stands to reason 
that we here have the »am» category corresponding to the »am)> category in Group 
XII, just as Gr. IV was the nm category corresponding to the »an» category in 
Gr. I, and this parallelism is instructive, for we saw how the t^dm Group, a category 
characterized by short, slack principal vowels, comprised Arch, rimes I *dn, II *en, 
III ♦pn, *ien, IV ♦tan. We have to expect something analogous here, and the Arch, 
scheme for our Gr. XIV will be: 

I 107. ♦am 
II 108. em 

III 109. pm 
110. iem 

IV 111. idm 
I 112. um 

III 113. ium 

The last point: 113 ium has no counterpart in the an group and should be briefly 
commented upon. (The preceding 112 um is represented by one single word, which 
has alternative readings *b'um / b'ung / p’e n g and *b'ium / b'iung / f e n g). The 
Anc. final iung (Anc. 118) has several Arch, origins. One of them is the present -m 
final. But when a ium rimes with ♦am and *em, it presupposes a quality of the u 
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that makes it acoustically more akin to d and e than the ordinary u. Since a short, 
slack principal vowel is characteristic of our group here, we must conclude that u 
in this case was a short, slack and comparatively open m, something like Swedish 
kung^ gvbbe (the nearest approach in English would, perhaps, be the u in valiLe ) : 
'pium}) It might be tempting to reconstruct in order the better to rime with 

*9m, but, as we shall see, the question recurs in Gr. XIX below, where a Final 
♦rui / ink of certain words rimes with *dk, ek and yet cannot have been Arch. 
Hwdk, since this *iwdk / iivdk exists as well, in other words. 

We have already pointed out (p. 243), in discussing Anc. Chin, above, that the Anc. 
am must have had an *dm origin, and just as we have seen that *dd has become Anc. 
qi (Gr. VI) and ♦ar > *qi (Gr. VII), so here ♦am has developed into am. And just as 
♦en passed over into the mm group, becoming Anc. an (Gr. IV), so here *€m > dm. 
In Div. Ill *i€m has been drawn into the acoustically very cognate and large idm 
class: Hem > jdm. And, finally, just as the strong vocalic i caused M-umlaut»: tan > 
ten, so here tarn became Anc. tern. 

As a rule, no words with Anc. Finals am, jam rime outside our present category, 
and we can therefore establish the equations: all Anc. am were Arch, ♦am, all Anc. 
jam were Arch, ♦tarn.*) But the remaining Anc. rimes include words in other Arch, 
groups as well, and those belonging here must be determined individually: 

The type words not within brackets are placed here through Shi rimes. 108bl Anc. yem is 
Phon. in 107e ^kam; 108b2 yem has the same Phon. as 107f *k'am and 107b\ 108c ngdm 
has the altem. reading ngidm\ 108d d' dm has also reading 107 a\ 108e sdm has Phon. ♦5jam; 
110b Anc. g'iqm has Phon. kiam and in Tso: Siang 17 rimes w. a *8iam\ 110c Viqm and 
llOd idm have the same Phon. as 107b\ IlOe iaiqm has the same Phon. as 109g\ IlOf 
dz'^m has a second reading 107g3 *d'am; llld tiem has Phon. ♦?jap; 112a b'ung has Phon. 
*b'iwvm\ 113b pjung in Ch’u: Chao him rimes w. *siam, ^n9m and has 113a for Phon.; 
113c has the same Phon. as 112a. 


R4sum4 of the tjrpe words: 


107 a. Ham / i^m /tan 

b. *d'am / d'dm /tan 

c. *sam I (sdm) / s a n 

d. *nam / ndm /nan 

e. ♦Aram / kdm / k a n 
/. ♦Ar’am / k'dm / k’a n 
g, *d'am / d'dm / t’a n 

108 a. ^kem / kdm / k i e n 

b. *g'em I ydm I h i en 

c. *ngem / ngdm /yen 


108 d. *d*em / d'dm /chan 
e. *8em / sdm / s h a n 

109 a. *kiam / Arjam /kin 

b. *k'iam / k'iam / k*i n 

c. *g'iam / g'jam / k*i n 

d. *xi^ I Xi^ / h i n 

e. *’iam / 'jam /yin 

/. H'iam I Viam / c h’e n 

g. *tsiam / tsiam / c h e n 

h. Hiam / Uiam / c h e n 


This brevity of the vowel wm not indicated in Grammata Serica, where I simple wrote *pium. 
I believe the Upturn here is a slight improvement. 

*) Furthermore, 107 gl Anc. d*dm Ch’u: Kiu chang rimes with a *8iam\ 109r 'jgm in Tso: Chao 
21 r. w. a *k\am\ 1098 igm in Ch’u: Li sao r. w a *8iam\ 109u kiam in Li: Yiie ling r. w. the said 1098. 
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109 i, I jsiam / c h e n 

j, *iidm liidm / s h e n 

k, ^tsidm I taidm / 1 8 i n 

l, *ts'i9m I ts'idm / 1 s’i n 

m. *dzidm / zidm /sin 

n. ^svdm I 8idm /sin 

o. ^nidm I nzjdm / j e n 

2 ?. ^gliam / / 1 i n 

g. ^inidm / / s h e n 

r. ♦*?>?» / /yin 
*di9m I jam /yin 
<. / 8 h e n 

w. ^klidm I kjam / h i n 

110 a, ^dzHem / dz'idm / 1 s’i e n 


no 

b. 

*gHem / g^idm / k’i e n 


C. 

*fiem 1 Vidm / c h’a n 


d. 

*diem 1 idm /yen 


e. 

^tsiem 1 tsidm / 1 s i e n 


/. 

*dz'iem 1 dz'idm / 1 s’i e n 

111 

a. 

*dHam / d'iem j tie n 


b. 

*tsiam 1 tsiem / 1 s i e n 


c. 

*ni9m 1 niem / n i e n 


d. 

^tiam 1 tiem / 1 i e n 

112 

a. 

*b'um 1 b'ung j p’e n g 

113 

a. 

*pium 1 pjung / f e n g 


b. 

*pium 1 piung / f e n g 


c. 

*b'ium 1 b'iung / f e n g 


Group XV. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 114. dp (Anc. 28) 

II 115. dp (part of Anc. 32) 

III 116. jdp (Anc. 106) 

117. {dp (part of Anc. 34) 

IV 118. iep (part of Anc. 38) 


Type words: 

UCa^ cifre^i iMlfj^kySL[VAm\v.% 

WlaMlr'A. 

IISa?44 

These Anc. rimes interchange in the rimes and the hie s h e n g, e. g. ydp : 
Xiap (rime in Ode 164); tsijip : g'iap (O. 238); dz'idp : ydp (O. 254); 114a ydp Phon. 
in 115a ydp; the same Phon. in 114g lap and 116j lidp; 116n ziap Phon. in 118a 
d'iep, etc. 

It is easily realized that there is a complete parallelism between this -p group 
and the preceding -m group. The Arch, values were: 
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I 114, *9p 
II 115, ep 

III 116, hp 
117, Up 

IV 118, idp 

The evolution phenomena (9 > q, U > id, id > ie) are exactly the same as in the 
-m group. 

As a rule no words with Anc. dp and pp fall outside this Arch, group, and so we 
can establish the equations: all Anc. dp = Arch. *dp; all pp = *pp,^) But in the 
Anc. Finals dp, idp, iep the words must be examined individually: 

115b kdp has a second reading kdp (114c) and Phon. 114a; 115c ydp has Phon. 114a; 
117b g'iqp has Phon. 116a; 117c jidp has a second reading jpp; 117d tiiqp has Phon. 
116n; 118a (1 and 2 are et3rm. one word) d'iep has Phon. 116n; 118b niep has Phon. 
^nidm (111c). 

Here again, we should expect not only words ending in -p but also words ending in 
-6. Some do exist, but they are very scarce. When we have on the one hand K 
Hpp I tipp /chi )>to catch, seizes and on the other hand 1$: Hpb j iM j ch.1 »to 
catch, to seizes, it is obvious that our construction of Hpb must correct: the two 
»words» are variations of the same word stem, and the final -6 in the second has 
been lost well before the time of Anc. Chin. Again, there is the words ft Anc. nudi. 
It belongs to the same word stem as nap (*ndp) and A nzpp (*npp) and was 
decidedly an Arch. -6 word in h o k’o u, hence *nivdb; this is the reason why the 
early script composers felt it to belong together with these two and wrote accord- 
ingly. But through dissimilation (labials w : b) it passed over (very early) into 
*nivdd (Anc. nudi see Gr. VI above). As such it rimes in Ode 255 with ^ Hpodd 
(61k), It is quite the same with ^ (Hiodb » Hiudd riming in the same Ode stanza; 
it is of the same stem as ^ 114d Hdp, 


R6sum6 of the type words: 


114 a. *g'dp / ydp /ho 

b. *n9p I nap / n a 

c. *kdp I kdp / k o 

d. Hdp I tap j 1 8k 

e. *d'9p I d'dp 1 1 a 

/. *dz'op I dz'dp / 1 8 a 
g. *gl9p I lap 1 1 8k 


115 a, *g'ep / ydp / h i a 

b. *kep I kdp / k i a 

c. ^g'ep I ydp / h i a 

116 a. *g'pp I g'pp / k i 

b. *xi^v I xi^v I ^ ^ 

c. *'i9p I 'pp / y i 

d. *d'pp I d'pp /chi 


') Besides the testimony of the Shi rimes (the type words not placed within brackets) we have: 114c 
]cdp has Phon. 114a; 114f dz'dp is a stem variation of 116i dz'idp; 114g Idp has the same Phon. as 
116j; 1161 tiidp in Kuan: Ti tsi chi rimes w. 116o lidp, 116m wi? 9 pinCh’u: Kiu chang rimes w. 116i^ 
115a and 114a; 116o lidp is Phon. in 116jy and 116p kidp has i/fio, and 116o and p rime in Ch’u: 
Li sao. 
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116 e. *iiap I / 8 h 1 
/. *tsi9p I tsjiyp /chi 

g, *tsidp I taidp / 1 s i 

h. *dzidp I zidp / s i 

i. *dz'i9p I dz'idp / 1 8 i 

j, Hidp I ligp 1 1 i 

k. ^k'Uap I k'idp / k’i 

l, Hidp I Uhp /chi 

m. *w?ap / nzijp / j u 


116 n. *dzidp I zidp / 8 i 

o. *lidp I Ijdp 1 1 i 

p. *kidp I kjdp / k i 

117 a. ^tsup I taidp / 1 8 i e 
h. *g'iep / g'idp / k i e 

c. ^giep I jidp I y e 

d, *iiep I tiidp I che 

118 a. *dHdp / d'iep /tie 
6. ^nidp I niep / n i e 


Group XVI. 


Thi8 Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 


Div. I 119. dug (Anc. 66) 
II 120. vng (Anc. 76) 
III 121. iang (Anc. 68) 
122. itmg (Anc. 80) 


I 123. wdng (Anc. 70) 
II 124. wrmg (Anc. 86) 
III 125. iwang (Anc. 72) 
126. iwtmg (Anc. 89). 


Type words: 

li la ^ ^tli Ir % cltv d ^ i 

M'SajL^yfL d'% 

\Ua'A<~-\x'>L^ 


It is perfectly evident, in the light of what we have witnessed in regard to short- vo- 
welled finals in earlier groups (^kdn etc.), that in Finals 120, 122, 124, 126 we have 
short- vowelled types corresponding to the longer-vowelled types in 119, 121 etc. 
The Arch, scheme thus was: 
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Div. I 119. 

*dng 

123. 

Tvdng 

II 120. 

dng 

124. 

todng 

Ill 121. 

iang 

125. 

iioang 

122. 

idng 

126. 

iwdng 


All the words in our table above are rime words in the Shi. This group is very 
simple indeed. The words of these Anc. finals as a rule never rime outside our 
present Arch, group, and we can therefore establish equations: all Anc. dug were 
Arch. ^dng\ all Anc. tmg were Arch. *dng, etc. 


R4sum6 of the type words: 


119 a. 

*kdng / kdng / k a n g 

121 p. 

^tsiang / tsfang / 1 s i a n g 

b. 

^k'dng / k'dng / k’a n g 

9- 

*ts'iang / ts'iang / 1 s’i a n g 

c. 

^g'dng 1 ydng /hang 

r. 

*dz'iang / dz'iang / 1 s’i a n g 

d. 

*ngdng / ngdng / a n g 

s. 

^dziang / ztangr / s i a n g 

e. 

^Vdng 1 Vdng / t’a n g 

t. 

^ziang / tangr /yang 

/• 

^d'dng / d'dng / t’a n g 

u. 

*8iang / / s i a n g 

9- 

^ndng / ndng / n a n g 

V. 

Hiang / Zjangr /Hang 

h. 

*ldng 1 Idng / 1 a n g 

X. 

*gliang / Zt’angr /Hang 

i. 

*tmng / tsdng / 1 s a n g 

y- 

^sniang / 5jangr / s i a n g 

i- 

*ts'dng 1 ts'dng / 1 s’a n g 

122 a. 

^k'idng / k'ivng / k’i n g 

k. 

*dz"dng / dz'dng / 1 s’a n g 

b. 

*g'idng / /king 

1. 

*sdng 1 sdng /sang 

c. 

♦ / iungr / y i n g 

120 a. 

*kdng / kvng / k e n g 

d. 

^pidng 1 piwvng /ping 

b. 

^g'dng 1 yvng / h e n g 

e. 

*midng / miwvng / m i n g 

c. 

*pdng 1 pvng / p e n g 

/• 

*klidng / klivng /king 

d. 

^p'dng 1 p'vng / p’e n g 

123 a. 

*kwdng / kwdng / k u a n g 

e. 

^h'dng / h*t>ng / p’e n g 

b. 

*g'wdng / ytvdng / h u a n g 

/• 

*mdng / mvng j men g 

c. 

*pwdng 1 pwdng /pang 

121 a. 

*kiang j kiang / k i a n g 

d. 

*p'wdng 1 p'tvdng / p’a n g 

b. 

*k'iang / k'iang / k’i a n g 

e. 

^mwdng / mwdng / m a n g 

c. 

*ngiang / ngjang /yang 

/. 

/ h u a n g 

d. 

/ xi<^ng / h i a n g 

124 a. 

*kwdng / kvwng / (k u a n g) 

e. 

^ iang / jang /yang 

b. 

^g'wdng / ywvng /hung 

/• 

^tiang / tiang / c h a n g 

125 a. 

*k'iwang / k'ivxing / k’u a n g 

9- 

^d'iang / d'iang / c h’a n g 

b. 

*g'itvang / g'itvang / k’u a n g 

h. 

*diang / iang /yang 

c. 

*giwang / jitvang / w a n g 

i. 

Hiang / t^iang / c h a n g 

d. 

*Xitoang / xi^'^ / h u a n g 

i- 

H'iang / ti'iang / c h’a n g 

e. 

^piwang / piwang /fang 

k. 

^dianjg j ziang / s h a n g 

/• 

*h'iwang / h'itvang /fang 

1. 

*dz'iang / dz'iang / c h*u a n g 

9- 

*miwang / miioang / w a n g 

m. 

*iiang / / s h a n g 

126 a. 

*giwdng / jimvng / y u n g 

n. 

*siang / smngf / s h u a n g 

b. 

1 / h i u n g^) 

0. 

*niang / nziang / j a n g 




119f5 Memd. tang; 120bS Mand. h i n g; 121k4,5 Memd. c h’a n g; 122e2 Mand. m e n g. 
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Group XVII. 


This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 


Div. I 127,. 
II 128, 

III 129, 
130A, 
1303, 

IV 131, 


dk (part of Anc. 67) 

vk (Anc. 77) 

iak (part of Anc. 69) 

it)k (Anc. 81) 

idk (part of Anc. 79) 

iek (part of Anc. 83) 


I 132, ivdk (Anc. 71) 
II 133, rmk (Anc. 87) 
134, ivxik (Anc. 73) 


Type words: 


in«. % c ^ £t tt e -tJt f 6 I Sli j iMmf 

0 p 4S-1 4^ 

I2'?a I, ^ [c^ dSP vS$, f l/f 3 ^§-1 

1304 a ^ to cM. [d pi: cMjfW 

|30B3'fe4f kif t ^ 


l3la[$lj4Sl 

I 33 a 4 jri 7 «, 
|34a^ 4^ 


These Anc. finals interchange freely in the Shi rimes, e. g. tJiak : zmk : mvk : 
ts'dk : yvrok : dz'dk (rime in Ode 209); mdk : yiodk : k'ivk : idk (O. 2); etc. They 
likewise combine in the hie s h e n g, e. g. 130j Anc. zidk Phon. in 127e fdk\ 
130o2 sidk Phon. in 127h ts'dk and 129a ts'iak] same Phon. in 127r fdk and 128b 
d'vk; etc. 

This group obviously forms the -k counterpart to the -ng group XVI above, 
though it is slightly richer in finals. 130A ivk and 1303 idk are complementary, 
being descendants of one and the same Arch, final (*idk), the former obtaining 
after guttural initials (type kivk), the latter after other initials (type tAiak), 128 
and 130 (and 133) are the short-vowelled finals, as is shown by the parallelism with 
the »ang» group XVI. We thus obtain the Arch, values: 
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Div. I 127, *dk 132, wdk 

II 128, dk 133, tvdk 

III 129, iak 134, jimk 

130, idk 

IV 131, iak 

The evolution *dk < oi is parallel to *dng > vng in the preceding group, and the 
)>i-umlaut» *idk > mk and iak > iek is quite analogous to what we found in the mnD 
group and the »am» group above. 

The Anc. vk, ivk, iwk all derive from Arch. idk, wdk, but for the rest the Anc. 
finals of our first table occur in other Arch, groups as well, and we have to deter- 
mine from case to case which words belong here. The type words not placed within 
brackets are Shi rimes in this category. For the rest: 

127r Anc. Vdk and 12781 sdk in Ch’u: Chao hun rime w. 130jl, 127sl, also in Ch*u: 
Li sao w. 128i and in Tso: Chao 27 w. 133a\ 127s2 sdk in Li: Li yiin r. w. 130h\ 128i 
pvk in Ch’u: Li sao r. w. the preceding and has Phon. 128e\ 128j p'vk and 128k b'vk 
in Li: Li yiin r. w. 13012 and 130h and have Phon. 128e; 1281 Vvk in Yi: Kua 40 r. w. 
127g; 128m nk has the same Phon as 127a\ 129c kiak has Phon. 129d k'jak and this has 
the same Phon. as 130h\ 129c g'iak has a Phon. *g'iwag, see Gr. XVIII below; 129f tsiak 
has Phon. 130o2', 129g liak has the same Phon. as 127n\ 130d k'wk in Lii: Jen ti r. w. 
128b2\ 130c g'ivk has the same Phon. as 129c above; 130f xi^k in Yi: Kua 51 rimes w. 
128m\ 130p tiidk and 130q &idk in Ch’u: Kiu chang r. w. 128h\ 130r pjak has Phon. 
128c; 131a mick has Phon. 127m; 131b lick has the same Phon. as 127n — q; 133b kwvk 
is loan char, for 132a2 in the inscription on Shi Tuei Kuei (Cheng sung fang tsi ku yi 
wen 6:19); 134al kiwak in Yi: Kua 51 r. w. 12782, and 134a2 has the former as Phon.; 
b'iwak has Phon. 127k, 


R^sum^ of the type words: 


127 a. *’dkrdklo 

b. ^ngdk / ngdk / o 

c. I ^ o 

d. I X^^ / ^ o 

e. *fdk I fdk / t’o 
/. *d^dk I d^dk I to 

g. *t8dk I tsdk /tso 

h. *t8'dk I ts'dk 1 1 s’o 

i. ^dz'dk I dz'dk /tso 

j. *ndk I ndk /no 

k. *pdk I pdk / p o 

l. *p'dk I p'dk I p’o 

m. *mdk / mdk /mo 

n. ^kldk I kdk / k o 

o. *k'ldk I k'dk / k’o 

p. *g'ldk I ydk /ho 


127q. ^gldklldkllo 
r. ^Vdk I Vdk / t’o 
8. *sdk I sdk I so 

128 a. / x^^ / h i a 

6. / d'vk / 1 s e 

c. *t8dk I tsvk / 1 8 e 

d. *pdk I pvk / p o 
6. '^b'dk I b'vk / p o 
/. *mdk I mvk /mo 

g. *kldk I kvk / k o 

h. ^kldk I k^vk I k'o 

i. "^pdk I pvk / p o 

j. *p'dk I p'vk I p’o 

k. *b'dk I b'vk / p o 

l. *Vdk I Vvk 1 1 s’e 

129 a. *t8'iak / ts'iak / 1 s’ii e 
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6. 

*niak 1 nzjak /jo 

130 1. 

*dzidk 1 dzjdk /si 

c. 

*kiak 1 kjak / k ii e 

tn. 

^dz'idk 1 dz'jdk / 1 s i 

d. 

*k*iak 1 ic'iak / k’ii e 

n. 

*zidk 1 jdk / y i 

e. 

*g'iak 1 g'iak / k ii e 

0. 

^ajdk 1 sjdk /si 

/. 

^tsiak 1 tsiak / c h o 

P- 

*iidk 1 tiidk /chi 

9- 

^gljak 1 liak / 1 ii e 

9- 

^iidk 1 iidk / s h i 

a. 

^kidk 1 kjvk / k i 

r. 

*pidk 1 pidk /pi 

b. 

*k^iak 1 ic^vk 1 k’i 

131 a. 

*miak / miek /mi 

c. 

^ngidk / ngivk / y i 

b. 

*gliak / liek / 1 i 

d. 

*kHak 1 kHnk / k’i 

132 a. 

*k'wdk 1 k'wdk / k’u o 

e. 

*gH^k 1 g'ivk / k i 

b. 

*g'wdk 1 ytvdk / h u o 

/. 

Xidk 1 xi^k /hi 

c. 

*X^k 1 x'^^ / h u o 

9- 

*didk 1 jdk / y i 

133 a. 

*g'wdk 1 (ywek) / h u o 

h. 

*iidk 1 tiiak /chi 

b. 

*kwdk 1 kwvk / k u o 

i. 

*Vidk 1 ti^jak 1 c h’i 

134 a. 

*kiwak 1 kiwak / k ii e 

h 

*didk 1 zidk / s h i 

b. 

*Vivxik 1 Viwak / f u^) 

k. 

*iidk 1 &idk / 8 h i 




Group XVIII. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 135. uo (part of Anc. 131) I 139. uo (part of Anc. 131) 

II 136. a (part of Anc. 62) II 140. tva (part of Anc. 65) 

III 137. ixvo (part of Anc. 132) III 141. {wo (part of Anc. 132) 

138. {a (part of Anc. 63) 

T)rpe words: 

WaS. Ir & h,4 i'R 

|36ti 

m<L)sG 

\^0CL^ 

l4l o. 


This group forms the Arch, -g category corresponding to the Arch, -k category 
in Gr. XVII above. It may seem bold to reconstruct final -g in a group in which 
Anc. Chin, has nothing but finals ending in vowels, but we shall find presently that 

12782 *8dk was, exceptionally, Anc. sdk, Mand. s h u o; ISSa Anc. ywek is irreguUu*. 
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the existence of this final ~g is amply proved by the script characters. We should, 
however, make the preliminary remark that in Group III above we had nothing 
but words ending in -i (Anc. di, ai, idi etc.) and yet we there showed that this group 
had constant contacts, in rimes and hie sheng, with Group II, the »at)> group, 
and that it formed the »ad)> group parallel to the preceding mU group. Here, with 
the guttural endings, we have the same phenomenon: to the group ending in tenuis 
(XVII, the )>ak» group) corresponds our group ending in media (XVIII, the »ag» 
group). 

In fact, we can establish the following Arch, scheme (for the column to the left, 
see the preceding group): 


I 127, *dk (Anc. dk) 

II 128, dk (Anc. vk) 

III 129, iak (Anc. iak) 

130, idk (Anc. ivk, idk) 
I 132, ludk (Anc. mdk) 

II 133, lodk (Anc. vwk) 

III 134, itmk (Anc. jimk) 


I 135, *dg (Anc. ilo) 
II 136, dg (Anc. a) 

III 137. iag (Anc. iioo) 
138, idg (Anc. id) 

I 139, wdg (Anc. uo) 
II 140, wdg (Anc. wa) 
III 141, iimg (Anc. iwo) 


The construction of the column to the right may appear too bold, but the type 
words will amply confirm it. Some of them are quite particularly important and 
conclusive: such are the numerous cases in which one character has two different 
readings, e. g. M Anc. 'dk (Arch. Final 127 **dk) »bad)> and Anc. 'iw (Arch. Final 
135 *'dg) )>to find bad, to hatcD; the Anc. alternation 'dk: 'uo appears quite unrea- 
sonable, but with our Arch, reconstruction: *dk: 'dg matters become quite clear. 
The tell-tale contacts of our type words with words of the »ak)> group are as follows: 


Double readings: 

135 a, 'dk {*'dk) and 'uo (*'dg) 

b, ngdk (*ngdk) and nguo (*ngdg) 

e. d'dk (*d'dk) and d'vx) (*d'dg) 

i, mdk (^mdk) and muo (*mdg) 

j, yvk (^g'ldk) and luo ("^gldg) 

c3, idk {^didk) and (*d'dg) 

136 a. kvk (*kldk) and k'a {^k'ldg) 

b. yvk i^ydk) and ya l*ydg) 

c. 'vk (^'dk) and a (*'dg) 

f. p'vk (*p'dk) and pa (*pdg) 

g. mvk (*mdk) and ma {^mdg) 

138 a2, Uidk (^Udk) and Uia (Hidg) 

b. djs'idk (*d'idk) and di’ia (*S'idg) 

d. tsidk (*t8idk) and tsia (^tsidg) 

e. dz'idk (*dz*idk) and dz'ia {*dz'idg) 
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139 al, yw&k (*g'iodlc) and yvx) (*g'wdg) 
a2, yw&k (^g'wdk) and yuo (^g'wdg) 

140 a. 'wvk (^^wdk) and ywa (*g'wdg) 

141 b. g'iak (^g'iak) and g'ivx) (*g'ivxig). 

Hie sheng Phonetics: 

135 cl. tvx) (*tdg) has the same Phon. as n6 ^t'dk\ 135c2 tiw {*tdg) has Phon. *3idk; 
135d tuo (*tdg) has Phon. *fdk; 135f ts'uo (^ts'dg) has Phon. 8idk\ 135g 
8UO (*8dg) has Phon. *8dk\ 135h p'vo (*p'dg) has Phon. pdk; 135j2 luo 
(*gldg) has Phon. ^kldk\ 136d dz'a {*dz'dg) is Phon. in 128c *tsdk; 136e 
tsa (*t8dg) has the said *t8dk as Phon.; 137a Mwo (^iiag) is Phon. in 130p 
Hidk\ 137b ts'iwo (*t8'iag) has Phon. *8idk\ 138al Uia (Hidg) has Phon. 
*didk; 138c iia has Phon. *Vidk; 138f {a (*zidg) has the same 

Phon. as 1301 *dzidk and is closely cognate to this word; 138g sm (*8idg) 
has Phon. *8idk; 139a3 yuo (*g"v)dg) has same Phon. as 132b ^g'wdk; 141a 
kjwo {*kiioag) is the same word stem as 134a2 *kiwak (see gr. XVII). 

The development from Arch, to Anc. is easily surveyed. We shall see later that 
Arch. (type *ko) has been broken into Anc. -uo (kuo), and that phenomenon 
has obtained in our present group as well. Whereas Arch, short d has maintained 
its »a» quahty (*'dg > ‘a, *t8idg > tsia)^ the longer a in *dg, tudg, iwag has, when 
the final -g dropped at an early stage (see below), been darkened into o: just as we 
saw that ^ *k'iqJb (see p. 313 above) became k'io > Anc. k'iwo, so here 135a 
became -o > Anc. 'uOy and 137a *iiqg became > iio > Anc. iiwo.^) This development 
must have started at a very early date, in some part of the Arch, language, a fact 
that is revealed by the rimes. There are some rimes which like the hie sheng 
clearly indicate the )>ag» nature in this group, e. g. 135a 'uo (*’dg) riming with a 
*didk (Ode 278); 135i muo (^mdg) riming with a *t8dk (0. 167); 138f ja (*zidg) 
riming with *dzidk and *‘dk (0. 194); 139a2 ywo (^g'wdg) riming with a ^d'dk 
(0. 177); 135d tuo (*tdg) in Siin : K’uan hue riming with a *t8dk\ 135c2 tuo (*tdg) 
in Ch’u : Li sao riming with a *8dk. But in the majority of the rime cases, the words 
of this Arch, group in the Shi rime (besides, of course, with each other) with 
words of the Arch. »o» group (see Group XXXIII below), e. g. ^ (^'dg) riming 

with Sfc *ko (Ode 81); 138g 8ia (*8idg) riming with ^ ngvwo (ngio) (0. 173). Such 
riming contacts with -o words occur for i35a, e, g, i, ]2\ 137a] 138aly 6, /, g. The 
explanation of this phenomenon cannot be that the -o words of Group XXXIII 
(type tk) likewise had some Arch, final ~g, for as a rule they never rime with -t 
words (*dky ok, ok) which the words of the present group occasionally do (riming 
with »ak» words, as was shown above). We must therefore conclude that in some 
part of the Arch, language the latter still had their character of *dgy jugy {dg etc. 

In Grammata Serica I made the mistake of construing 137a as *ii\V(igy a number of *~iag 
words which really h€ui *-idg- I take this opportunity of correcting this mistake. 
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(as proved by the hie sheng, see above, and the occasional rimes just ment- 
ioned) but that in some other important part of the same Arch, language they had 
already started on their evolution sketched above. Probably the first stage was 
the replacement of the final -g by a glottal stop: ^dg } o' } o} lu); *iag > to* > {o > 
iioo\ and i&g > I'o*^). This accounts for Shi rimes like SSc (^'dg » ♦*o* riming with 
*jfco etc. Both phases: the original *dg and the modified o* must have coexisted in 
the )>Central Kingdoms)), since they are both reflected in the Shi, which was a product 
of the Royal Chou.*) 


R4sum^ of the type words: 


135 a. 

*'dg / / w u 

136 

/. 

*pdg 1 pa IpA 

b. 

*ngdg / nguo / w u 


g- 

*mdg 1 ma / m a 

c. 

*tdg 1 ttio 1 tu 

137 

a. 

*iiag / sjwo / s h u 

d. 

*tdg 1 tm 1 iu 


h. 

*t8'iag I t8'iwo / 1 s’ii 

e. 

*d*dg 1 d'tio / t u 

138 

a. 

*tidg 1 t^ia / c h e 

/• 

*ts'dg 1 ts'uo 1 1 s’u 


b. 

^d'jdg 1 dz'ia /she 

9- 

*8dg 1 8UO / 8 u 


c. 

*hdg 1 ija /she 

h. 

*p'dg 1 p'tio 1 p’u 


d. 

*t8idg 1 t8ia / 1 s i e 

i. 

*mdg 1 muo /mu 


e. 

*dz'idg 1 dz'ia / 1 s i e 

j- 

^gldg jliLO jXxx 


/. 

*zidg 1 ia 1 y e 

136 a. 

*klag 1 k^a / k’i a 


g^ 

*8idg 1 8ia 1 si e 

b. 

*X^ / / h i » 

139 

a. 

*g'wdg 1 ytu) / h u 

c. 

*'dg fa 1 y a. 

140 

a. 

^g'wdg 1 ywa / h u a 

d. 

*dz'&g 1 dz'a / c h a 

141 

a. 

*kiwag 1 kjwo / k ii 

e. 

*tadg 1 tsa j ch a, 


b. 

^g'iuxzg / g^iioo / k ii 


Group XIX. 

In the preceding discussion we have in each section started with words ending in 
Arch, nasals and from there proceeded to such ending in tenues and then to such 
ending in mediae: an — at — ad; dn — dt — dd, etc. In the following groups we 
shall start with the categories ending in tenues, because these are more varied and 
more fully represented in the Arch, vocabulary. 

The present group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 142. 9k (Anc. 108) I 145. wdk (Anc. 112) 

II 143. ek (part of Anc. 75) II 146. wek (part of Anc. 85) 

III 144. idk (Anc. 110) III 147. iwdk (Anc. 113) 

148. ink (part of Anc. 119) 
IV 149. iwek (part of Anc. 90) 

It should be observed that here, with a short this Arch, phenomenon has left no trace in Anc. 
Chin.; the short -vo welled finals have preserved their *a» vocalism: *llg > Anc. a; *idg > Anc. ja* 

*) In a similar way modem Pekinese has both c h li e and c h i a o in words of type 
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Type words: 


I42al e h.'-HL i D j ^ lc.f . 

TV^f] 

^m.i'i'in O}0 r 

145-a ^ 

147a. 

l4Sa g Ir ^ [c# ^ [e^f f i?6 g klJJ 

/44aM 


These Anc. finals interchange freely in the rimes of the Shi, e. g. tdk : b'iuk : tmdk 
(Ode i); kek : jiiv9k : djs'idk (O. 18); mwek: tdk : kwdk : 3' {dk (O. 113); etc. This is 
confirmed by contacts between them in the hie s h e n g, e. g. 144m tsidk with 
Phon. 142e tsdk; 142i b'dk and 144u pidk with the same Phon. as 148c piuk; 142c 
fdk with Phon. 144i idk] 146a kwek with Phon. 145b ywdk\ etc. 

The Arch, values of these finals are easily determined. The short-vowelled 
finals dk and ek predominate strongly. The group cannot be an Arch. »ak» group, 
since we have found such a category in Gr. XVII; nor was it an )>ek» or an iK)k» or 
an »uk» group, for they all appear, well documented, later on in our treatise (Groups 
XXIII, XXV, XXVII, XXX). The natural conclusion is that in this group the 
language was conservative and that Anc. Chin, preserved the state of Arch. Chin.: 
we have here the Arch, 'hdk'h group. 

On one point only need there be any discussion: the final 148 -ink. As we shall see 
later there is another category (Group XXX) which comprises Arch. Finals *uk and 
Huk, and our Anc. ink here must have a somewhat different origin. The solution of 
the problem is furnished by a number of words with double readings. Thus 142% was 
Anc. Vdk and Vink\ 144u, 1, 2, 3 all pidk and piuk. When we already know that in 
Arch. Chin, there was in some categories an important distinction between long- 
vowelled and short-vowelled finals: *aw and *an, *ian and ^idn^ etc., it is but 
natural to draw a parallel: there was a distinction between Arch. *iuk and *iuk. 
Whereas the long final iuk appears in the Arch, group XXX below, the short final 
iuk rimes in the Shi, as well as in many other Arch, documents, not in the »uk» 
class but in our present class. Evidently the articulation of the slack, short 
u was — under the influence of the preceding palatal i — advanced so far (some- 
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thing like Engl, u in value) as to make {uk acoustically acceptable as a rime to 
i^k}) 

If we assume that our Anc. {uk in our present group (Final 148) derives from an 
Arch. *iuky the double readings above will be comprehensible: 142i *b'dk and 
*b'iuk; 144u (three words) *j)ijk and *piuk. It is likewise natural that 148g ^sjuk 
could have the Phon. *t8i9k (144p), 

In our table of type words all those not placed within brackets rime in this 
category in the Shi. As a rule no words with the Anc. finals dk, {dk, wdk, {wdk rime 
outside our Arch, group here, and so general equations are allowable: Anc. dk = 
Arch. *9k etc.2) But various words with the Anc. finals ek (wek), iuk and iwek occur 
in other Arch, groups, and therefore those belonging here must be determined 
individually: 

14Sbl yek has Phon. 143a; 143b2 yek has the same Phon. see next group) as 

142m; 143c pek has a second reading p'i9k and the same Phon. as 148c; 146c kwek has 
Phon. 145a; 148e juk has the same Phon. as 148a; 148f nziuk has a second reading *nidg 
and Phon. *nidg (see next group); 148g tsiuk has Phon. tsjdk; 148h b'iuk has a second 
reading b'dk (142i); 149a x^^'^k has the same Phon. as 147bl, 


R6sum6 of the type words: 


142 a. 

*k'9k 1 k'ak / k’o 

143 c. 

*pek 1 pek / p o 

b. 

*tdk 1 tak 1 te 

144 a. 

*ki9k 1 kjak / k i 

c. 

*f9k 1 t'9k 1 t’e 

b. 

*g i9k 1 g'jak / k i 

d. 

*d'9k 1 d'ak / t’e 

c. 

*gi9k 1 hk 1 y i 

e. 

*t8dk 1 i89k / 1 s e 

d. 

*xi^^ 1 / b i 

/• 

*dz'dk 1 dz'9k / 1 s e 

e. 

*'i9k 1 'i9k / y i 

9- 

*l9k jUk jle 

/• 

^ngidk / ngidk / y i 

h. 

*p9k 1 pdk / p e i 

9- 

*Vidk 1 Vjdk 1 c h’l 

i. 

*b'9k 1 b'9k 1 p o 

h. 

*d'i9k 1 d'idk /chi 

142 j. 

*m9k 1 mak /mo 

i. 

*di9k 1 ijk / y i 

k. 

*Vndk 1 V9k 1 t’e 

j- 

*lidk 1 tiidk /chi 

1 . 

*X'^^k 1 x^k / h e i 

k. 

*d'i9k 1 dz'jdk / c h 

TO. 

*F9k 1 k'dk 1 k’o 

1 . 

*^i9k 1 ijdk / s h i 

n. 

*mdk 1 mdk / m o 

TO. 

*tsi9k 1 tsi9k 1 chi 

143 a. 

*kek 1 kek / k o 

n. 

*si9k 1 sidk / s e 

b. 

*g'ek 1 yek /ho 

0. 

*ni9k 1 nidk / n i 


*) We shaU see below that there existed also an Arch, final *uk with a short %i; but here, where the 
vowel was not preceded by jf, the timbre wew evidently more veleur, and *uk rimes with *uk and *j^uk, not 
with our present class. 

•) We have added a few more examples of these rimes: 142m k'9k in Chou shu: Chou chu rimes with 
142bl; 142n m^k in Yi: Kua 29 rimes w. 144al and 142bl; 144s zidk in Kyii: Tsin rimes w. 144p\ 144t 
tsidk in Yi: Kua 55 r. w. 144k and q\ 144u pjgk and v p'jrdk have the same Phon. as 148c, and 
144u hew a second reading piuk; 145bl ywdk in Ta Tai: Ch’eng wang r. w. 148d2 and 142b2; 145b2 yw9k 
in Li:YUe ling (Meng ch’un) r. w. 144g2 and 144h and in Ch’u: T’ien wen w. 148d2; 147bl yiwdk is 
id. w. 147b2, Phon. 145b, and 147b3 has bl abbrev. for Phon. 
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144 p. 

*t8idk 1 tsidk / t 8 i 

146 c. 

*kwek 1 kwek / k u o 

q- 

^sidk 1 sidk 1 8 i 

147 a. 

*giw9k 1 jiwdk / y ii 

r. 

*li9k 1 Udk 1 1 i 

b. 

1 / h ii 

8, 

*di9k 1 zjdk /chi 

148 a. 

*giuk 1 jiuk / y ii 

t. 

*tsidk 1 tsidk /chi 

b. 

*'iuk 1 / y h 

u. 

*pidk 1 pidk / p i 

c. 

*piuk 1 pjuk / f u 

V, 

*pHdk 1 p'idk 1 p’i 

d. 

*b^iuk 1 bAuk 1 1 u 

145 a, 

*kwdk 1 kwdk / k u o 

e. 

1 / y ii 

b. 

*g'wdk 1 ywdk / h u o 

/• 

*niuk 1 nziuk / j u 

146 a. 

*kw€k 1 kwek / k u o 

9- 

*siuk 1 sink / s h u 

b. 

*mwek 1 mwek /mo 

149 a. 

*Xiwdk 1 / h ii 


Group XX. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 150 A, di (part of Anc. 46) I 153, udi (part of Ajic. 54) 

150B. ^ (part of Anc. 134) 

II 151, di (part of Anc. 48) II 154, wdi (part of Ajic. 56) 

III 152, i (Anc. 125) III 155, mi (part of Amc. 128) 

156, idu (part of Anc. 135) 

Type words: 

't k fe L# 7535^ 0 f-] 

iSla ^ \rM~ df% e#l 

»c Liit it ^ u 0^^ i-^ o 

u yi X «/ c' 

<i'I c.'^ k'>ii 

l5-4a0i t#] 

Cc1^ 
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These Anc. finals interchange freely in the Shi rimes, e. g. id: tM: mdu : Iji : 
dz'qi (rime in Ode 197); ta'qi : ji : dz'i : ji^u : tH (O. 129); kdi : dz'i : zi : m^u (O. 212); 
jidu : d'qi : tsi (O. 303); p'ji : m^u : k'ji : (O. 245); tsi :tM : mi^u: ;^wai 

(O. 256); muqi : i : : ii (O. 237). 

The contacts between them in the hie sheng are likewise frequent, e. g. 
ISOal d'qi same Phon. as 152j d"i\ ISOpl msu Phon. in a muqi (which is Phon. in 
153c); 150dl dz'qi Phon. in 151e dz'di; 152x1 Iji Phon. in 151d mdi; 156f2 pi^ 
Phon. in 152yl p'ji and in 153g puqi; 153bl b'uqi same Phon. as 150q p\u; 150n2 
nqi with Phon. 152g nzi; 155b jun with Phon. 156d2 jjdu; 153c4 muqi with the same 
Phon. as 156h mjau; etc. 

In spite of the fact that aU our Anc. finals in this group ended in a vowel, we can 
easily recognize that the whole category had an Arch, guttural final consonant, 
not identical with the ~k of the preceding group but cognate. Just as Group XVIII 
was the Arch. j>ag» group corresponding to Group XVII as the )>ak)> group, so we 
have here the Arch. group corresponding to the preceding f^dk^ group, and on 
this analogy we have to construe the Arch, values thus: 


I 

150. 

*99 

153. 

wdg 

II 

151. 

^9 

154. 

weg 

III 152. 

i^9 

155. 

iw9g 




156. 

iug 


The existence of the Arch, final guttural is proved by occasional rimes and by 
hie sheng contacts with the preceding -k group: 

150el Anc. Iqi (*ldg) rimes w. *kidk in Ode 168; 150bl tsqi (*isdg) r. w. ^aidk in 
O. 196; 151a kdi {^keg) r. w. *kwdk in 0. 263; 152h 'i {*'i^g) r. w. *piuk in 0. 192; 
152e i (*gidg) r. w. *d'dk in 0. 188; 15212 iH (*iidg) r. w. *^idk in 0. 255; 152pl 
dzH {*dzHdg) r. w. Hdk in O. 240; 152p5 dz'i (*dz'idg) r. w. ^sjdk in O. 259; 152ql 
tsi (*tsw9) r. w tdk in O. 249; 152r dzH (*dz'idg) r. w. *gidk in 0. 245; 15282 zi {*dzidg) 
r. w. ^isidk in 0. 209; 152x2 Iji (Hidg) r. w. *piuk in O. 281; 152z b'ji (*b'idg) r. w. 
*piuk in O. 239; 153a puqi {*pwdg) r. w. *gidk in O. 246; 153d3 x'^di (*x'^^9) 
r. w. *didk in O. 255; 155bl jun (* 9 iwdg) r. w. *piuk in 0. 281; 156dl jjdu {^giug) 
r. w. *k'dk in O. 196; 156d3 jiou {* 9 iug) r. w. *kidk in O. 209; etc. A great many 
similar -k : ~g contacts in rimes of other early texts (Shu, Yi, Chuang, Ch’u, Siin 
etc.) are recorded in BMFEA 4, p. 121. 

That the final guttural in our group was really a -g (and not a -A;, as in the pre- 
ceding group) is confirmed by a certain number of cases where it contacts words 
with Arch, final -ng: 150el Iqi {*ldg) rimes w. *dz'dng in Ode 82; 150nl nqi (*n3g) 
is Phon. in a *nidng (Radical 9); 152c^ ngji (*ngidg) is Phon. in ^ngvBng (Rad. 15); 
15286 zi {*dzidg) is Phon. in a Hdng (Rad. 118); etc. 

Our reconstruction of Arch, final -g obtains a particularly strong confirmation 
through words with double readings: 
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M sdk (*8dk) and sdi (*sdg) 
fJl y^k (*g'dk) and yqi (*g'^g) 

® kidk (*kidk) and k'ji (*k'i9g) 

152f ngidk (*ngidk) and ngji (*ngidg) 

^ tiidk (*ii9k) and tdi (*iidg) 

£idk (*dpk) and (*dHdg) 

15215 djdk (*didk) and tSi (*iidg) 

M zi^k (*diak) and d'i {*d'idg) 

15285 dz'idk (*3Hdk) and zi (*dzidg) 

The hie sheng amply corroborate the -k : -gr contacts: 150 j fdi (*f9g) has 
Phon. d'di (*d'dg) which has Phon. *didk; 151c yai (*g'eg) has the same Phon. as 
M *k'dk\ 152c i (*gpg) is Phon. in a *gidk (Rad. 124); 152h *i {*‘idg) is Phon. in a 
*'idk (Rad. 9); 152m5 ti'i (Vidg) has Phon. tidk\ 152o2 H (*iiBg) has Phon. ♦Aair; 
152d' ii (*tidg) has Phon. *d'idk] 152h' tai (*i8idg) has Phon. *t8dk\ 153a pudi (^pwdg) 
contains (cognate words); 156d2 jidu (*giug) is Phon. in a *giuk (Rad. 31). 

The examples adduced here of contacts between ‘k and -gr words in rimes, in 
double readings and in hie sheng clearly indicate that in the numerous words 
of the type Anc. -i (in fact all the words of rime in Ts’ie yun) e. g. 152a kji, 
152o 152x Iji it is not sufficient merely to reestablish the final -g: kjig, Hg^ 

Ijig] it is imperative also to reconstruct the principal vowel as the 9 characteristic 
of this group: *kidg, djdg, lidg. 

The evolution from Arch, to Anc. Chin, is described in Grammata Serica. It will 
suffice to give here a summary; observe that the difference in treatment between 
150A and 150B is due to the labial initials in the latter, and that the transition 
from 9 to a and from £ to d is exactly parallel to developments in Group XIV: 
*dm > dm, *em > dm, and Group VI: *dd > di, *ed > di): 

I 150 A. *kdg > kdi > kdi I 153. *kwdg > kwdi > kudi 

150B. *mdg > mug > mu > man 153. *mw^g > mwdi > mudi 

II 151. *keg > kei > kdi II 154. *kweg > kwei > kwdi 

III 152. *kidg > kidi > kji III 155. *kvwdg > kiwdi > kjwi 

156. *kiug > kiuu > kj^u 

All the Anc. rimes (except 7^) in this group comprise also words that belong to 
other Arch, groups, and those belonging here must therefore be determined indi- 
vidually. All the words not placed within brackets are Shi rime words in this 
category. For the rest observe: 

150g kdi in Lao rimes w. 150a2 and pl\ 150h x^i in Li: K’iili r. w. 152m2; 150i tdi in 
Ta Tai: Kao chi r. w. 152p5\ 150j Vdi in Kuan: Si ch’eng r. w. *t8idk; 150k t'di in Siin: 
Ch’eng siang r. w. *t' 9 k; 1501 d'di in Ch’u: Li sao r. w. 152cl\ 150ml tsdi in Kuan: Nei 
ye r. w. 152h; 150m2 tsdi in Ch’u: Si wang ji r. w. 152h; 150nl ndi is Phon. in several 
*nidng\ 150n2 ndi has Phon. *nidg (152g) and is closely cognate to *n8ng »cam; 150o 
Idi in Lun: Yao yiie r. w. 156fl; 150q p'du and r have the same Phon. as 153h\ 151c ydi 
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has the same Phon. as 151d mdi in Tso: Ai 5 rimes w. 15211 and 156h and has Phon. 
152x1; 151e dz'di has Phon. 150dl; 152h' g'ji in Tso: Hi 5 r. w. 152(i5; 152c' ngji in Shu: 
Hung fan r. w. *gidk; 152d' ti in Siin: Yiin fu r. w. 152c5; 152c' zi in Ld: Yiie ling r. w. 
152p5; 152f' nzi has second reading *niuk; 152g' nzi is Phon. in the preceding and cognate 
to 150nl n&i (*ndg); 152h' tsi has Phon. *t8dk; 152i'yl zi in Ch’u: Li sao r. w. 152q4; 
152i',2 zi in Tso: Siang 30 r. w. 15Sd2 and w. *3idk; 152i',3 zi in Ch’u: Kiu ko r. w. 
152b'; 152j' si in Ta Tai: Ai Rung wen yi r. w. *H9k; 152k', 1 Iji in Ta Tai: Li ch’a r. w. 
152ol; 152k'2 Iji in Li: King kie r. w. 152ol; 1521' pjwi in Tso: Chao 12 r. w. 152hl; 153c 
k'udi in Lii: Kiin shou r. w. 150cl; 153f in Chuang: Keng Sang ch’u r. w. 15211 
and 150cl; 154a kwdi in Ch’u: Yiian yu r. w. 150cl; 154b b'wdi has Phon. 152z; 155c 
yjtvi has altem. reading *xiwdk; 156i jiau has Phon. 156d5 and d6. 


R4sum6 of the type words: 


150 a. *d'9g / d'di /tai 
6. *t89g I tsdi / 1 s a i 

c. *ts'9g I ts'di I ts'&i 

d. *dz'9g I dz'di / 1 s’a i 

e. *l9g I Idi I \B»i 

f. ^xmag I x^i I hs,i 

g. *k9g I kdi / k a i 

*X^9 I I 

i. *t9g I tai /tai 
;. *t'9g I t'qi / t^a i 

k. *t'n9g I t'qi / t’a i 

l, *d'9g I d'di /tai 

m. *t89g I tsdi / 1 s a i 

n. *n9g / ndi / n a i 

0, *l9g / Zai / 1 a i 

р. *m9g I m^u /mu 

g. *p'9g I p'^u I p’o u 
r. *b'9g I b'^u / p’o u 

151 a. *keg / kdi /kie 

6. *rnleg / mdi / m a i 

с. *g'eg / ydi /hie 
d, *ndeg / mdi / m a i 

c, *dz'eg / dz'di / c h’a i 

152 a. ^kjag / kji / k i 

b. *k'i9g I k'ji / k'i 

c. *g'm I g'ji I k’i 

d. ^g'iag I g'ji I ki 

*gi^g / W y i 

/. ^ngiag / ngji / y i 

g- *xmlxpl^^ 

h. *iag/*z/yi 

1. *t'i9g I i'i I c h’i 
*d'i9g I d'i I chi 


152 k, ^diag / i / y i 

1, ^ijag I t^i I chi 

m. H'iag / ti'i / c h’l 

n. ^djag / it / s h i 
0 . *iiag / it / s h I 

р, *dz'iag / dz'i / s h i 
g. *t8iag / tet / 1 s i 

r. *dz'iag / dz'i /tsi 
8, *z\ag I zi 1 81 
Z. *8iag I si I ai 
u, *ziag I zi I ai 
V, *niag / nit / e r 
X. *liag I Iji / 1 i 
y, ^p'iag I p'ji / p’e i 

2 . *b'iag I b'ji / p e i 
a’. *8liag / 5t / s h i 

*g'i^g I gli I k’i 

c’. *ngiag / ngji / y i 
d'. *tiag I ii I chi 
c', *diag / it / s h i 
/*. *niag / nit / e r 
g', *niag / nit / e r 
A’, ^tsiag / tsi I tai 
t’. *dziag I zi I ai 
j'. *8i9g I si I ai 
k'. njaglljilli 
V. *pi9g I Pji I vi 

153 a, *pw9g / pudi / p e i 
6. *b'w9g I b'udi / p e i 

с. *mwag / mngt / m e i 

d. ^x'^^^g I X'^4^ I hue i 

c, *k'w9g I k'udi / k’u e i 
/. / ;fndt / h u e i 
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153 g. *jnv9g / 'puqi / p e i 

154 a, *kweg / kwdi / k u a i 
h. *h'weg / h'wdi / p a i 

155 a. ^kiwdg / kjwi / k u e i 
h, *giwdg / jwi / w e i 

c. *xiwdg I xjwi / h u e i 

156 a. *kiug / / k i u 

6 . *k'iug I k'i^u / k’i u 


c. *g'iug / / k i u 

/ y u 

e. *ngiug / ngji^ / n i u 
/. / f u 

*b'iug I bH^ / f u 
A. *miug I midu / m o u 
t. *9m I mu I y u^) 


Group XXI. 


This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 


Div. I 157, dug (Anc. 107) 

II 158, eng (part of Anc. 74) 
III 159, idng (Anc. 109) 


I 160. wdng (Anc. Ill) 

II 161. weng (part of Anc. 84) 
III ~ 

162, iung (part of Anc. 118) 


Type words: 

/57a1ir ■\^ 

/6/aD^I/^] 

ICla ^ 

These Anc. finals interchange in the Shi rimes as well as in the hie sheng, 
e. g.: 'idng : kiung : i'dng : (rime in Ode 128); xw^ng : dz'idng (O. 5); 157 f 

b'dng Phon. in 158b peng and in 159k2 ppng; 160a kwdng Phon. in 162b jiung; etc. 

Observe that the common word Anc. ndng (Mand. n e n g) does not rime in 
this class but quite regularly in the preceding and thus probably has been Arch, 
♦wagr, not *ndng.^) 

Like Group XIX above (the »aA:» group) this group has preserved the finals from 
Arch, down to Anc. Chin., except Final 162 *iung (riming in the ^dng% class here 
because of its short, slack and open u) which has passed over into the Anc. iung final. 

No words with Anc. Finals dng, idng, wdng place themselves (through rimes or 
hie sheng) in any other Arch, category than this one. But Anc. eng, weng and 
iung words occur in other Arch, groups as well, and those belonging here must be 

150aS Mand. t’a i; 150d2 M. t s a i; 152p 3, 4 M. & i; 156f2 M. f o u. 

•) The transition *n9g > nvng is irregular, the r61e of the word €is an auxiliary verb having entailed 
a special treatment. But in another sense: »bear» the character ^ was correctly *n9g j nqi f ® i- 
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determined from case to case. Of our type words those not placed within brackets 
are Shi rimes in this class. For the rest observe: 

158a Anc. d'eng has Phon. *t9ng\ 158b peng has Phon. *p9ng and 58c b'eng has Phon. 
*b'dng\ 160c ywdng has the same Phon. (abbreviated) as 160a\ 160d mwdng has the same 
Phon. as 162c\ 161a yweng has the same Phon. 160a\ 161b mweng has the same Phon. as 
162c\ 162d k'iung has Phon. 162a; 162e miung (altern. reading) has the same Phon. as 162c, 


157 a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 
/. 

158 a. 

b. 

c. 

159 a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 
/. 


R6sum^ of 

*g'9ng / yang / h e n g 
*t9ng I tang j ten g 
*d'ang / d'ang / t’e n g 
*tsang / tsang / 1 s e n g 
*pang / pang I peng 
*b'ang / b'ang / p’e n g 
*d'eng / d'eng / c h e n g 
*peng / peng j peng 
*b'€ng I b'eng / p’e n g 
*kiang / kiang /king 
*Xi^ I Xi^ / h i n g 
*'iang / iang / y i n g 
*d'iang / d'iang / c h’e n g 
*d'iang / dz'iang / s h e n g 
Hfang / tijang / c h e n g 


type words: 

159 g. *diang / zjang / c h’e n g 

h. *&iang / §iang / s h e n g 

i. *niang / nziang / j e n g 

j. Hiang / Uang /ling 

k. Sprang / pjang /ping 

l. *b'iang / b^iang / p’ i n g 

160 a. *kwang / kwang / k u n g 

b, I X^^^ /hung 

c, *g'wang / ywang /hung 

d, *mwang / mwang J men g 

161 a. *g'weng / yweng /hung 
b. *mweng / mweng j men g 

162 a. *kiung / kiung / k u n g 

b. *giung / jiung / h i u n g 

c. ^mixing / miung j men g 


the 


Group XXIL 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. II 163. eng (part of Anc. 74) II 166. weng (part of Anc. 84) 

III 164. idng (Anc. 78) III 167. iwdng (Anc. 88) 

IV 165. ieng (Anc. 82) IV 168. iweng (Anc. 90) 

Type words: 

Ir T c f 9 f I iSLI 

lCFa.i^>^ i ^'J c'^ dM' e ^ f 9 ^ i 

TL % 

\cu\M] 

]CUn [r%ctd'^ 
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These Anc. finals interchange freely in the Shi rimes e. g. d'jang : kieng : Vieng : 
tseng : zidng (rime in Ode 195); b'idng : dHeng : tseng : nieng (0. 262); etc. Similar 
contacts are frequent in the hie s h e n g, e. g. 165a Ideng Phon. in 163 f eng; 
165j tsHeng Phon. in 164j ta'idng; 164fl tiidng Phon. in 165e d'ieng. 

It is easily realized that in this group we have an Arch. »eng» category. It cannot 
have had an Arch. »ang» nor an %dng% vocalism, since it never rimes with the words 
in the Arch. »ang)) group (Gr. XVI) nor with those in the %3ngi^ group (Gr. XXI) 
discussed above. The gradation in the palatal quality of the principal vowel in 
Anc. eng : {dng : ieng is evidently due to the absence or presence (and relative 
strength) of the »medial i» and we can therefore reconstruct the Arch, scheme thus:^) 

II 163, *hhg II 166, wing 

III 164, ilng III 167, {wing 

IV 165, ieng IV 168, iweng 

If we reconstruct short I in ilng but long e in ieng, it is because of the striking 
parallelism with Group IX above in which we found the Anc. finals ien : iln : ien 
forming one Arch, group. 

As a rule no words with Anc. finals {dng, ieng, {wdng, iweng belong (through rimes 
or hie s h e n g) to other Arch, groups, and this fact allows of equations like: 
Anc. idng always = Arch. {Ing, etc. But the Anc. eng and weng finals contain words 
belonging to other Arch, groups as well, and we have to determine those pertaining 
here from case to case: 

Of the type words, those not within brackets are placed here through Shi rimes. 
For the rest, observe: 

163el Anc. keng is Phon. in a ^kHwevg', 163e2 keng in Ch’u: Pu kii rimes with 164o2; 
163f Weng has Phon. *kieng; 163g yeng in Kuan: Cheng p’ien r. w. a *kieng and is Phon. 
in several *g'ieng\ 163h tseng has Phon. *t8*ieng; 163i peng has Phon. Opting; 166a yweng 
has Phon. *giwlng\ 168b kiweng in Tso: Siang 5 rimes w. *d'ieng. 


R4sum4 of the type words: 


163 a, *'lng / 'eng / y i n g 
h, *tlng I ieng / c h e n g 

c. *t8lng I tseng / c h e n g 

d. *8lng I (svng) / s h e n g 

e. *keng j keng /keng 
/. *Whig I Weng / k’e n g 

g, *g'lng / yeng / h i n g 

h, *t8lng I tseng / c h e n g 


163 i, *plng / peng I peng 

164 a. *kihig / {kwng) /king 

b, *tihig I ijgng / c h e n g 

c. *filng I Viang / c h’e n g 

d, *d'ilng / d^jang / c h’e n g 

e. *dihig / jdng / y i n g 

/. *iihig I t^^ng / c h e n g 
g, *dilng / zjang / c h*e n g 


The words 163d, 164a and 164n in fact appear as Anc. SVng, kivng and Wiwvng in Ts’ie yiin, 
and yet they belong to our group here, as shown by frequent rimes. Why they have become tmg and 
not eng and jdng is unknown. 
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164 h. 

*§ihig 1 iidng /sheng 

165 g. 

*dHeng / d'ieng /ting 

i. 

*t8ihig 1 tsidng / 1 s i n g 

h. 

*nieng / nieng / n i n g 

h 

*i8'ihtg 1 ts'idng / 1 s’i n g 

i. 

*t8ieng / tsieng / 1 s i n g 

k. 

*8ihig 1 aidng /sing 

i- 

^tsHeng / ts'ieng / 1 s’i n g 

1. 

*lihig 1 lidng /ling 

jfc. 

*sieng / sieng /sing 

m. 

*p'ihig 1 p'idng / p’i n g 

i. 

*lieng / lieng /ling 

n. 

*b*ihig 1 b'iwvng / p’i n g 

m. 

*b'ieng / b'ieng / p’i n g 

0. 

*mihig 1 midng / m i n g 

n. 

*mieng / mieng / m i n g 

165 a. 

*kieng / kieng /king 

166 a. 

g^iohig 1 yweng /hung 

b. 

*g'ieng j yieng / h i n g 

167 a. 

*k'iweng / k'iiodng / k’i n g 

c. 

*'ieng / ieng / y i n g 

b. 

*g'ituhig 1 g'iwdng / k’i u n g 

d. 

1 / h i n g 

c. 

*giv)hig 1 jvwdng / y i n g 

e. 

*tieng / tieng /ting 

d. 

*'iw^ng 1 iivdng / y i n g 

/. 

*t'ieng / t'ieng / t’i n g 

168 a. 

*kiweng / kiweng / k i u n g^) 


Group XXIII. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. II 169. ek (part of Anc. 75) II 172. wek (part of Anc. 85) 

III 170. idk (part of Anc. 79) 

IV 171. iek (part of Anc. 83) IV 173. iwek (Anc. 90a) 

Type words: 

]lOa^ Ci®. dS" [J ] 

|7?a[| IrA] 

173 a 

These Anc. finals interchange both in Shi rimes and in hie sheng char- 
acters: 

smk : 'idk : d'ek (rime in Ode 40); taek : siek : pjdk (O. 55); 169e tsek Phon. in 170j 
tsidk and in 171b tsieh, 170a 'idk Phon. in 169d 'ek; 170il idk Phon. in 171a 
tHek; etc. 

It is obvious that we have here an Arch. »ek» group corresponding to the preceding 
»eng» group, and the gradation of the palatal quality in the Anc. vowels is due to 

165g2 Mand. n g. * 
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the absence or presence (and relative strength) of the »medial exactly as in the 
preceding group: 

II 169. > ek 

170. i^k > idk 

171. iek > iek 

For the short vowel in {Ik as against the longer vowel in iek see the preceding 
group (i^ng : ieng). 

All the Anc. finals in this group (except 173) comprise words belonging to other 
groups as well, and those belonging here must therefore be determined individually. 
Those of our type words not within brackets are carried to our Arch, group here 
through Shi rimes. For the rest observe: 

169d Anc. 'ek has Phon. 170a; 169e tsek is Phon. in 169c; 169f ts'ek (169f2 and fS are 
etym. the same word as 169fl) in Ch’u: Kiu pien rimes w. 170a and c; 169gl pek has 
Phon. 170g; 169g2 pek has Phon. *pi^ (see next group); 169h kek has same Phon. as 
171f; 170i2 idk in Ch’u: Ta Chao rimes w. 171a2, and 170il serves as loan char, for it in 
Shu and Meng; 170 j taidk has the same Phon. as 169c; 17 Ig kick in Yi: Kua 42 r. w. 
170a; 17 Ih ngiek has Phon. 170a; 17 li x^^k has Phon. *ni^ (see next group); 17 Ij tiek 
has the same Phon. as 170c; 171k siek in Tso: Siang 17 r. w. 170i2 and in Ode 47 with 
an *‘ieg; 1711 lick in Ch’u: Ta chao r. w. 171a2; 171m b'iek has Phon. *p^y see next 
group; 17 In miek has second reading *mieng; 172a ywek in Ch’u: T’ien wen r. w. J|S 
which was *liek (because of 1711); 172b mwek has second reading *miek. 


172. *v)lk > wek 

173. iwek > itvek 


R^sum4 of the type words: 


169a. ^'^kl'eklo 

b. *d^ek I d’ek 1 1 8 e 

c. *ts^k I tsek / 1 8 e 

d. *'^k I 'ek I o 

e. *ts^k I tsek / 1 s e 
/. *ts^ek I ts^ek 1 1 8^e 

g. *p^k I pek / p o 

h. *kUk I kek / k o 
170 a. *'iek / 'idk / y i 

b. *di^k I idk I y i 

c. *^i^k j iidk I 8 hi 

d. *tsi^k I tsidk / 1 s i 

e. *ts'i^k I ts'idk / 1 s’i 
/. *piek j pidk / p i 

g. *p'i^k I p'idk I p’i 

h. *b'i^k j b'idk /pi 

i. *di^k I idk / y i 

j. *tsy^k I tsidk / 1 s i 


171a. *Viek I fiek I Vi 

b. *tsiek I tsiek / 1 s i 

c. *8iek I siek / s i 

d. *b'iek / Viek / p i 

e. *miek / miek / m i 
/. *ngliek / ngiek I yi 

g. *kiek / kick / k i 

h. *ngiek / ngiek I yi 

i. I I ^ i 

j. *tiek I tiek / 1 i 

k. *siek I siek /si 

l. *liek I liek / 1 i 

m. *b*iek / b'iek /pi 

n. *miek / miek j m i 

172 a. *g'tv^k / ywek / h u a 
b. *mrv^k / mwek /mo 

173 a. *kiwek / kiioek / k ii 
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Group XXIV. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. II 174. ai (Anc. 47) II 177. vxxi (Anc. 55) 

III 175. ig (part of Anc. 126) III 17 S. (part of Anc. 129) 

IV 176. iei (part of Anc. 52). IV 179. iwei (part of Anc. 60) 


Type words: 

HUM e f/. f t 5 

\iu^\xm% t Ed t f 

177a [iV h M.1 
177 a t lx [ctfi] 


These Anc. finals interchange in the Shi rimes and in the hie sheng: yai : ig 
(rime in Ode 261); (7’ig : kiwei (O. 254); tiei : ig (O. 235); yai : tiei (0. 300); 174b 
Anc. b'ai with Phon. 17 5i pji^; 174c kai with Phon. 179a kiwei; 175m iig Phon. 
in 176cl d'iei; etc. 

Though none of these Anc. finals had any end consonant, it is easy to recognize 
that we have here the Arch, -g category corresponding to the -k category in Group 
XXIII above, according to the following scheme: 


II 169. ek {*lk) 

III 170. idk (*ilk) 

IV 171. iek (*iek) 

II 172. wek {*w^k) 

III - 

IV 173. iwek (Hwek) 


II 174. ai (♦^) 

III 175. ig (H^) 

IV 176. iei {*ieg) 
II 177. wai (*wlg) 

III 178. jwi^ (iw^) 

IV 179. iwei {iweg) 


For the values in the column to the left see Group XXIII above. The interpreta- 
tion in the column to the right may seem very bold, but it is unambiguously con- 
firmed in several ways. 

In the first place, the Arch, final guttural -g is proved both by rime and hie 
sheng contacts with words ending in e. g.: 

174a yai (*g'^g): 175i ig (*di^g): 170h jridk (*pi^k) (rime in Ode 261); 176a 
tiei {Hieg)\ 171k aiek (*8iek) (O. 47); 175d ig (*dilg)\ 170a •{dk {*'ilk) (O. 254); 
174a yai {*g'^g): d'ek (*d'^k) (O. 305); 175k 'ig (**i^) with Phon. *'ilk; 176i piei 
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(*pieg) with Phon. *pi^k\ 176d yiei {*g'ieg) with Phon. *kiek; 175n nzi^ 

Phon. in a *ngiek (Rad. 196); 176a tiei (Hieg) Phon. in 171j *tiek. 

In the second place, and even more important, there are a number of characters 
with double readings which not only reveal the final -g but also show which Anc. 
finals in our column to the right (♦-gr) correspond to those in the column to the left 

r-k): 

II: 174 e. ‘ek (*'lk) and *ai 

/. task {*t8^k) and isai (*t8^) 
g. pek {*p^k) and pai (*p^) 

177 b, ywek (*g'wlk) and yvxii {*g'w^) 

III: 175 d, idk (*di^k) and ig (*dilg) 

o. tsidk (*t8i^k) and tsi^ {*tailg) 
g. is' ink (*t8'i^k) and ta'i^ (*ts'iig) 

IV: 176 /. t'iek (H'iek) and Viei (H'ieg) 
j. b'iek (*b'iek) and b'iei (*b'ieg) 
b2. siek (*8iek) and t'iei (H'ieg). 

That the lost guttural in our present group was a -g and not a -Jfc is suggested 
by some other double readings: 175q with Radical 142: b'ai {*b'lg) and b'eng (*b'^ng); 
175i with Rad. 177 pji^ (*pi^) and pieng {*pieng). An interchange -g: ~ng is 
plausible, but not -k : -ng. 

The evolution of our Arch, finals into those of Anc. Chin, is described in Gram- 
mata Serica. Suffice it to say here that when the final -g was vocalized into -i, 
resulting in forms like kH, kiei, those in which the e was not protected by the pre- 
ceding i got their H changed into ai through dissimilation (cf. Germ. Geist pron. 
gaiat, Engl, height pron. hait). That *k'iw^ became k'jun^y wdth metathesis, was 
due to analogous influence from Group XXXV below (*k'ma > k'jioiQ). 

The words of Anc. Finals ai, wai aU belong to our Arch, group here, so that we 
may establish the equations: Anc. ai = Arch. > *lg\ Anc. vxii = Arch. But the 

other Anc. finals contain words from several other Arch, groups. Those type words 
not standing within brackets are placed here through Shi rimes. For the rest observe: 

175k ig has Phon. *ij^k\ 1751 is loan char, for 175e2 in Erya: Shi ti; 175m iig in 
Lii: K’iian hiin rimes w. 17 5q and is Phon. in 176c; 17 5n nzi^ in Chuang: Jen kien shi 
r. w. 17 4d; 17 5o tai^ has second reading taidk (*tay^k); 17 5p ai^ has Phon. ig (*diig); 17 5q 
b'jiQ has Phon. 175i; 176d yiei has Phon. *kiek; i76e ngiei in Tso: Ai 13 r. w. 176d; 176f 
Viei has second reading Viek; 17 6g d'iei has Phon. 175m; 17 6h liei, by Mao Heng defined 
as =JK *liek, a phonetic gloss showing that the *lieg was still living in early Han time; 
176i piei has Phon. 175j; 176j b'iei has Phon. 175i; 177a kwai has Phon. 179a; 177b yum 
has second reading *g'u'^k; 178b kjwi^ in Ch’u: Ta chao r. w. 174c; 178c k'jwi^ has Phon. 
179a; 179c yiwei has Phon. 179a. 

We have added a few excunples besides the Shi rime words: 174c Anc. kai hew Phon. 179a; 174c2 
same char, as 174a; 17 4d has Phon. 179a; 17 4e -ai has a second reading ♦gA; (see the preceding group 
17 4f tsai bas a second reading *t8Bk; 174g pai has a second reading *p^k; 177a kwai has Phon. 179a; 
177b ywai has a second reading *g^u‘^k. 
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R4sum6 of the type words: 


74 a. 

1 yai /hie 

175 0. 

*t8i^g 1 tsi^ 1 1 si 

b. 

1 b'ai / p a i 

P- 

^sjSg 1 si^ 1 si 

c. 

*16tg 1 kai / k i a, k i e 

9- 

*b*i^ 1 b'jiQ 1 pi 

d. 

1 ngai /yai 

176 a. 

*tieg 1 tiei / 1 i 

e. 

*’ig / ai / y a i 

6. 

*Vieg 1 t'iei / t’i 

/. 

*t8Sg 1 tsai / c h a i 

c. 

*d'ieg / d'iei / t’i 

9- 

1 pai 1 ^ Ski 

d. 

*9'ieg / yiei /hi 

175 a. 

*9'i^9 lym 1 ki 

e. 

*ngieg / ngiei / y i 

b. 

1 iiQ 1 chi 

/• 

*fieg 1 t'iei / t’i 

c. 

*d'i^ 1 / c h’ i 

9- 

*d'ieg / dHei / t’i 

d. 

*di^g Iklyi 

h. 

*lieg 1 liei / 1 i 

e. 

*tiSg 1 1 chi 

i. 

*pieg 1 piei /pi 

/• 

*diig 1 ziQ 1 c h’l 

j- 

*b'ieg / b'iei /pi 

9- 

1 ts*ic 1 1 s’l 

177 a. 

*kvc^ 1 hvai / k u a 

h. 

*siig 1 siQ /si 

b. 

*g'w^ 1 yivai / h u a 

i. 

*pi^9 1 pjiQ 1 p i 

178 a. 

*xi^ 1 X?^S 1 (h i) 

;• 

*b'i^ 1 b'jiQ j p i 

b. 

*kitvig 1 kjwi^ / k u e i 

k. 

1 'nl y i 

c. 

*k'iiuSg 1 k'jtviQ / k’u e i 

1. 

*iy^ 1 iiifi 1 chi. 

179 a. 

*kiweg / kiwei / k u e i 

m. 

*dy^ 1 ziQ 1 s hi 

b. 

c. *gHweg / yiwei / (h i) 

n. 

*nii^ 1 nzi^ / e r 




Group XXV. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 180. uok (part of Anc. 117) 

181. dk (part of Anc. 67) 

Div. II 182. dk (part of Anc. 123) 

Div. Ill 183. iak (part of Anc. 69) 

Div. IV 184. iek (part of Anc. 83) 

Type words: 

liOcK [c ^ d ^ e f 3^ 

tcBU 

nd0 0'^ 

IS4 cSyi d 


22 
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These Anc. finals interchange in the Shi rimes and in the hie s h e n g, e. g.: 

•vok '.ldk (rime in Ode 116); kdk : xi(ik (O. 255); liek : pdk (O. 132); jak : d'iek 
(O. 38); etc. 180d Anc. yttok Phon. in 182b2 nziak Phon. in 184c niek; 

181a and 182g (same char.) read Idk and ngdk, Phon. in 180f Ivok and in 183o 
siak and in 184a liek etc. 

The Arch, nature of this category is in a general way fairly easily determined. 
In spite of the dk, iak it cannot have been an j>akj> group, for we had the indubitable 
»ak» category in Group XVII above, and the words of our present group do not 
rime with those of Gr. XVII. Likewise, in spite of the iek it cannot have been an 
»ek» group, since we have already foimd the Arch. »ek)> category in Gr. XXIII 
above, and our words here never rime with those of that group. Again, we shall 
find later (Gr. XXX) a typical Arch, category, with which the words of our 
group here do not rime. These facts considered and in view of the uok and dk in 
our present group, we can safely conclude that we have here roughly speaking an 
Arch. »ok)> group. So far aU is plain sailing. But the details are more intricate. 

The first steps are simple: it is easy to conceive that an Arch. 183 *iok has become 
Anc. iak, the i delabializing the foUowing o into a; and similarly that Arch. *iok > 
iak > iek, the last step through »i-umlaut» due to the strong i. But if we have thus 
determined the Arch. Div. Ill: iok (183) and Div. IV *iok (184), where is the cor- 
responding Arch, final without »medial i», the Arch. *ok^. Do we find it imder 
180 tLok, 181 dk or 182 dk'\ 

At first sight it might be tempting to say that Anc. uok was really an Arch. 
*uok (h o k’o u) as opposed to the other finals as Arch. *ok (k’ a i k’o u). But that 
will not do, for various reasons. 180e Anc. x'^^ has a second reading (181d) xdk 
and has Phon. Anc. kdu, it obviously was a k’a i k’o u word, not h o k’o u. 
In the same way, 180b Anc. puok had a second reading pdk and had k’a i k’o u. 
Even more conclusive is 180f Anc. luok which has Phon. Idk, this latter being 
Phon. also in 183d iak and 184a liek. Thus 180f Anc. Itiok cannot possibly have 
been Arch. Huok: the word had primarily k’a i k’o u. We must conclude that Anc. 
vok in our present group is the result of a breaking, like Ital. novum > nuovo, and 
that an Arch. *ok has become Anc. w)k. 

If we thus find in Final 180 Anc. uok the Arch. *ok corresponding to the 
*iok of Final 183 and Hok of Final 184, what about Finals 181 Anc. dk and 182 
Anc. dk'l 

Let us first examine the latter. The final -dk of Anc. Chin, is a typical »IInd 
Division final». In a long series of tables in Anc. Chin. (A— H, L, M above) we 
have found supradental initials (affricates and fricatives) exclusively before the 
finals of Div. II (tsa, ts'a, dz'a, sa, etc.); and now here, with Anc. final dk, we find 
tsdk, ts'dk, dz'dk, sdk. And it is precisely in Div. II that we have found a series 
of Arch, finals with short principal vowel and no »medial n, e. g. Arch. Final 3 
*dn. Arch. Fin. 95 *dm. Arch. Fin. 120 *dng. Arch. Fin. 37 *en. Arch. Fin. 158 
*eng. Arch. Fin. 163 Hng. It is then but natural to conclude that the Anc. dk of 
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Div. II in a similar way represents the Arch, short-vowelled final: 182 *ok, corre- 
sponding to the more long- vo welled final of Div. I: 180 *ok. 

What, then, of Final 181, Anc. dk, likewise belonging to Div. I? Evidently 
the words in this category must have had a more open sound than the *ok of Final 
180, since they obtained an dk in Anc. Chin., in spite of the fact that they had not 
(like *iok > iak. Fin. 183) a »medial i» which could explain the Anc. d vowel; but, 
on the other hand, they could not have had Arch. *dk, since they never rime in 
Gr. XVII (Arch. »ak» group) above. They must have had an Arch, vowel inter- 
mediate between d and o, i. e. d. The foUowing scheme results from our deductions: 

I 180, *ok (Anc. ttok) 

181, *dk (Anc. dk) 

II 182, *dk (Anc. dk) 

III 183, *iok (Anc. iak) 

IV 184, *iok (Anc. iek) 

All the Anc. finals in our group comprise also words that belong to other Arch, 
groups; hence those belonging here must be determined from case to case. Those 
type words not within brackets are placed in our Arch, group here through Shi 
rimes. For the rest: 

180c Anc. 'uok has Phon. 180a', 180d yttok is Phon. in 182h2', 180e yuok (also: ISld 
Xdk) has Phon. kdu {*kog, see next group) which in its turn in Ch’u: Kiu pien rimes w. 
181a and b; 180f luok has Phon. 181a', 181e mdk and (182k) mdk has Phon. ^ which is 
Phon. (with Rad. 140) in a vmxi (*mog) riming in Shi with 181a', 182f k'dk has the same 
Phon. as 182h2', 182g ngdk is the same char, as 181a; 182hl idk has the same Phon. as 
183f, and 182h2 is etym. the same word; 182il tsdk has Phon. 183h; 182i2 tsdk has a second 
reading (183m) tsiak which is etym. the same word as 183n; this latter tsiak and dz'iak 
has Phon. 183h; 182j sdk has Phon. 183i; 183j 'jak and 183k t&iak have the same Phon. as 
184b; 1831 nziak is Phon. in 184c; 183o ^iak has Phon. 181a; 184e kick has the same Phon. 
as IS kieu, variant of kieu (*kiog, see next group). 


Resume of the type words: 


180 a. 

*’ok 1 'uok / w u 

182 b. 

*Xbk 1 xdk 1 h o 

b. 

^pok 1 puok / p u 

c. 

*d'dk 1 d'ak / c ho 

c. 

*’ok 1 'uok / w u 

d. 

*pdk 1 pdk / p 0 

d. 

*g'ok 1 yuok / h u 

e. 

*mdk 1 mdk /mo 

e. 

1 ^ ^ 

/. 

*k'dk 1 k'dk 1 k’ii e 

/■ 

*glok 1 luok / 1 u 

9- 

*ngldk / ngdk 1 y he 

181a. 

*gldk 1 Idk l\o 

h. 

*tdk 1 idk / c h 0 

b. 

*t8dk 1 tsdk 1 1 80 

i. 

*tsdk 1 tsdk / c h 0 

c. 

*pdk 1 pdk / p 0 

?• 

*sdk 1 sdk / s h u o 

d. 

*Xdk 1 xdk / h a o 

k. 

*mdk 1 mdk j mo 

e. 

*mdk 1 mdk /mo 

183 a, 

*g'iok 1 g'iak / k ii e 

182 a. 

*kbk 1 kdk / k ii e 

b. 

*ngiok 1 ngiak j n he 
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183 c. 

*Xiok 1 / h ii e 


183 1 

"^niok 1 nzjak /jo 

d. 

*giok 1 iak / y ii e 


m. 

^Uiok 1 tsiak / 1 s ii e 

e. 

*tiqk 1 tAiak / c h o 


n. 

*dz'iok 1 dz'iak / 1 s ii e 

/• 

H'jok 1 ti'iak / c h’o 


0. 

*£liok 1 &iak / s h u o 

9- 

*diok 1 iak / y ii e 


184 a. 

*gliok 1 liek / 1 i 

h. 

*tsiok 1 tajak / 1 s ii e 


5. 

*tiok 1 tick / 1 i 

i. 

*8iok 1 sjak 1 8 lie 


c. 

*niok 1 nick / n i 

i- 

*'iok 1 iak / y ii e 


d. 

*dHok 1 d^iek / 1 i 

k. 

Hiok 1 tAiak / c h o 


e. 

*kiok 1 kick / k i 



Group XXVL 


This Arch, group comprises words 

with the following Anc. finals: 


Div. 

I 185. 

du (part of 

Anc. 41) 



II 186. 

au (part of 

Anc. 42) 


III 187. idu (Anc. 43) 

188. iSu (Anc. 136) 

IV 186. ieu (part of Anc. 44) 


Type words: 

wife] 

isia^ip nScfec ^ai.[£.f] 

Siftia|Lii4 /St/*?. 

ISSal'i 

Wd ^ 1> c fi d Wt e A'? fit f 

These Anc. finals interchange freely in the Shi rimes and the hie sheng 
characters: 

ngdu : kau : k'idu : pidu : Idu (rime in Ode 57); dz'au: d'ieu : tdu (0. 142); kau : 
dHdu \7ndu (0. 168); kf^u : d'jdu (0. 291); d'du : ugau : idu (0. 109); etc. 185fl 
d*du has the same Phon. as 187k3 d'idu; 185i2 Idu has the same Phon. as 189 fl 
lieu; 187k2 d'idu is Phon. in 189e2 d'ieu; 186a2 kau has the same Phon. as 189a 
kieu, etc. 
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Even though none of the Anc. finals of this group end in consonant, it is still 
easy to prove that we have here the K)g)> group corresponding to the preceding M)k» 
group. There is a slight discrepancy in the parallelism, in that we have here no 
counterpart to Arch. *&k, and, on the other hand, a short-vowelled in Div. Ill 
which has no counterpart in the )>okD group. The scheme will be as follows (cf. 
the preceding group, here placed in the column to the left): 


Div. I 180. uok {^ok) 
Div. II 182. dk (*dk) 
Div. Ill 183. iak (*iok) 
Div. IV 184. iek (*iok) 


I 185. du (*og) 

II 186. au {*dg) 

III 187. idu {*iog), 188. ihi (*iog) 

IV 189. ieu (*iog) 


(Observe that 186 Anc. au is placed in the Ilnd Div. of the Sung sound tables 
just as 182 Anc. dk, and that, like the latter, it comprises words with supradental 
initials: 186d dz'au etc.). 

The final guttural is amply proved by contacts in Shi rimes and hie sheng 
with the )K)k)> group, and the correspondences suggested above are happily confirmed, 
particularly by words with double readings: 

I 10^ 

I I illii 1^ f 14 # 15 [4 

1 1 M'J f 24 ^ Ctl t. 30'^^ 

3 1 'Jk 32^3 ^ 34^ 35 ^^7 3^4^ 37-^ 3g 

4i 


I: 1. pdu (*pog) Phon in 2. pwk {*pok) 

3. kdu (*kog) Phon. in 4. 

5. •du (*^og) with Phon. 6. 'uok (*^ok) 

7. mdu (*mog) and mdk (*mdk) 

8. d'du (*d'og) with Phon. 9. idk (*tdk) 
II: 10. kau (*kdg) and kdk (*kdk) 

11. d'au (*d'dg) and d'dk (*d'dk) 

12. sau (*sdg) and sdk (*sdk) 

13. iau (*tdg) with Phon. 14. idk (*tdk) 
15. mau (*mdg) Phon. in 16. mdk (*7ndk) 
17. 

III: 18. -iau (*'iog) and •iak (*'iok) 

19. kidu (*kiog) and kjak (*kiok) 

20. tsidu (*tsiog) and tsiak (*t8iok) 

21. sidu (*siog) and siak (*siok) 
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Ill: 22. Uidu (isiog) with Phon. 23. tsiak {*tsiok) 

24. kidu, g'idu (*kiogy g'iog) Phon. in 25. kjak {*kiok) 

26. midu (*miog) and mdk (*mdk) 

27. tsidu (*tsiog) and tsdk (*i8dk) 

IV: 28. d'ieu (*dHog) with Phon. 29. d'iek (*d'iok) 

30. kieu (*kiog) and kick (*kiok) 

31. kieu (*kiog) and kick (*kiok) 

32. kHeu (*kHog) and k'iek (kHok) 

33. tieu (*tiog) and tick (tiok) 

34. tieu (*tiog) with Phon. 35. Mak {*diok) 

36. nieu (*niog) with Phon. 37. iiziak (*niok). 

For the final guttural -g cf. the following rimes: 

13. iau (*tdg): 38. *gldk (rime in Ode 171); 39. tdidu (iiog): 38. *gldk (0. 192); 
39. tdjdu (*iiog): 40. *diok (0. 242); 41. mdu (*mog): 42. *xiok (O. 254); 43. kau 
(*kog): 44. *ngiok (0. 256); 45. mdu i*mog): 38. *glak (0. 1); 43. kau {*kdg): 46. 
*tsdk: 18. -iak (*'iok) (Ch’u: Kiu pien); 47. ngdu {*ngog): 48. *diok (Ch’u: Yiian 
yu); 1. pdu (*pog): 50. *iiok (Mo: Ts’in shi); 3. kdu (*kog): 38. *gldk (Ch’u: Kiu 
pien). 

The words with the Anc. final idu as a rule never rime outside this Arch, group, 
so that we can establish the general equation Anc. idu = Arch. But for the 

rest the Anc. finals in this group comprise also words belonging to other Axch. 
groups, and those belonging here must be determined from case to case. All those 
type words above not put within brackets are placed here through Shi rimes. For 
the rest observe: 

1851 Anc. tdu is Phon. in 182h2 *tdk; 185m mdu in Ode 1 rimes w. a *gldk\ 
186e iau has Phon. "^iok. 

The evolution of these Arch, finals into those of Anc. Chin, is described in Gram- 
mata. Suffice it to say that we witness here a vocalization of final -gr into -u: *kog > 
kou, *kdg > kdu, and a dissimilation of o : w, which were felt to be too similar: kou > 
kdu, kdu > kau etc., just as we found in Gr. XXIV above that > kH > kdi (cf. 
Germ. )>bei», now bai, Engl. »height» now hait). For the Chin, dissimilation > 
kdu cf. Engl. »how)) pron. hau etc. Whereas the long-vowelled "^kog has given kdu 
{d grave), the short-vowelled *kdg has given kau (a aigu), the typical vowel in the 
short-vowelled finals of the Ilnd Div.: kdn, kdm, kdi, etc. 

Resume of the type words: 

185 e, *tog / tdu / 1 a o 
/. ^d'og I d'du / t’a o 

g. *tsog I tsdu / 1 s a o 

h, *ts'og I tsdu / 1 s’a o 
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185 t. 

*log 1 Idu / 1 a 0 

187 j. 

*tiog 1 iidu / c h a o 

;• 

*pogr / pdtt / p a 0 

k. 

*d'iog 1 d'idu / c h’a o 

k. 

*mog 1 mdu /mao 

1 . 

"^diog 1 idu / y a o 

1 . 

*tog 1 tdu / 1 a 0 

m. 

*tsiog 1 tsidu / 1 s i a o 

m. 

*mog 1 mdu /mao 

n. 

*ts'iog 1 ts'idu / 1 s’i a o 

186 a. 

*kdg 1 kau / k i a o 

0. 

*dz'iog 1 dz'idu / 1 s’i a o 

b. 

*g'og 1 yau / h i a o 

P‘ 

^siog 1 sjdu / s i a o 

c. 

*X^g 1 / h i a o 

g- 

*liog 1 Udu / 1 i a 0 

d. 

*dz'dg 1 dz'au / c h’a o 

r. 

*piog 1 pidu / p i a o 

e. 

*tbg 1 iau / c h a 0 

8. 

*p'iog 1 p'jdu / p’i a 0 

187 a. 

*kiog 1 kidu / k i a o 

t. 

*h'iog 1 b'idu / p i a o 

h. 

*k'iog 1 k'idu / k’i a o 

u. 

*miog 1 midu / m i a o 

c. 

*g'iog 1 g'id'U / k’i a o 

188 a. 

*kibg 1 ki^u / k i u 

d. 

*Xi^ 1 Xi^^ / h i a o 

189 a. 

*kiog 1 kieu / k i a o 

e. 

*’iog 1 idu / y a o 

h. 

*X^ 1 X^^^ / h i a o 

/. 

*iiog 1 t&idu / c h a 0 

c. 

*tiog 1 tieu / 1 i a o 

g- 

*diog 1 zidu / s h a o 

d. 

*Viog 1 Vieu / t’i a o 

h. 

*iiog 1 &idu / s h a o 

e. 

^d'iog 1 d'ieu / 1 i a o 

i. 

niog 1 rizidu / j a o 

A 

*liog 1 lieu / 1 i a o') 


Group XXVII. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 190. uok (part of Anc. 117) 

II 191. dk (part of Anc. 123) 

III 192. iuk (part of Anc. 119) 

IV 193. iek (part of Anc. 83). 


Type words: 

\^0cL^ 

HJaafe fc & £ .^] 

185/2 Mand. t a o; 186b2 y a o; 187k2, 3 c h a o; 189e2 t’i a o. 
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These Anc. finals interchange freely in the Shi rimes and the hie sheng 
characters: 

link : dHek : sink : kuok (rime in Ode 56); d'iek : b'iuk : d'vok (O. 257); kvok : kiuk 
(0. 101); same Phon. in 190el tuok and in 192d ti'iuk and in 193e dz'iek; 190c 
tuok with Phon. tiuk\ 192h d'iuk same Phon. as 193a2 d*iek\ 192k tajuk with Phon. 
193b ts'iek; 192t ijuk Phon. in 193c d'iek, etc. 

The reconstruction of the Arch, values in this group is at first sight very prob- 
lematic. We observe that but for one striking divergence, the Anc. finals are 
quite the same as in the »ok» group XXV above: the Anc. finals woi, dk, iek occur 
in both groups, and the only distinction is that in Div. Ill Gr. XXV regularly had 
iak (*iok), whereas our present Gr. XXVII just as regularly has ink. 

That there is a clear distinction in the Arch, rimes of the Shi (and other early 
poetry) between the words registered under Arch, finals 180 Anc. wot, 182 Anc. 
dk and 184 Anc. iek on the one hand, and those registered here under Finals 190 
Anc. iLok, 191 Anc. dk, 193 Anc. iek on the other has been proved beyond doubt by 
Wang Nien-sun. Likewise, that the Fin. 183 Anc. jak words go together only with 
the former series, whereas the Fin. 192 Anc. iuk words go together only with the 
latter. It is true that there exist a few cases of the two groups intermingling, but on 
the whole they are kept strictly apart. The former was, as we have seen, an Arch. »okf 
group. The latter, our present group, was not an Arch, group — there existed 
an evident mkf> group to be treated under Gr. XXX below — but something kindred 
to the said XXV )K)k» group. The two groups must have been very much akin, 
since both have resulted in Anc. finals woi, dk, iek. But they must, on the other 
hand, have been noticeably different, since they are consistently distinguished in 
the rimes and mostly also in the hie sheng, and since in Div. Ill the former 
has resulted in Anc. iak, whereas the latter has resulted in Anc. iuk. This last fact 
suggests the solution. Our present group, XXVII, had a wiarker^ vowel, a more 
narrow, more closed 6, nearer to u, than the »brighter)>, more open o of Gr. XXV; 
the difference in quality may have been something like French tot as against tonne. 
Germ, so as against Sonne. In the )^a» groups we have denoted an jxi graven by d 
as against m aigu)> written a (kd : ka), and we now employ the same diacritical 
mark here, indicating the »closed» o by 6, leaving the )K)pen» o in Group XXV to be 
denoted by o. When we have to indicate a short 6, we cannot for typographical 
reasons add a ^brevity bow» above, but prefer to indicate the brevity by a subscribed 
dot: 6. 

The reconstruction scheme now becomes simple and consistent: 


Group XXV 


Group XXVII 


Div. I 180. uok (*ok) 
II 182. dk (*bk) 

III 183. iak (*iok) 

IV 184. iek {*iok) 


I 190. uok {*6k) 

191. dk (*6k) 

192. iuk (*i6k) 

193. iek (idk) 
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We can then easily realize that *dk has followed *ok in the evolution (becoming a 
broken uok in Anc. Chin.), that the short has followed the short *ok (both 
becoming a more open dk), and that the *i6k just like *iok has been delabialized 
0 iek) under the influence of the strong i; finally, that *iok has resulted in a more 
open sound (> iak) than the )Kiarker)> iok (> iuk). 

All the Anc. finals in our group also comprise words which belong to other Arch, 
groups, so that those belonging here must be determined from case to case. Those 
type words not within brackets are placed in our wk^ class here through Shi rimes. 
For the rest, observe: 

190el Anc. tiiok has the same Phon. as 192d\ 190e2 tuok in Ch’u: T’ien wen rimes w. 
192c3\ 191a kdk in Tso: Ai 21 r. w. see next group) and the same 191a has a 

second reading Anc. kau which rimes in the next ()>6g)>) group; 191b ydk has the same Phon. 
as the preceding; 191c p'dk and 191d b'dk have Phon. *pdgy see next group; 192q tijuk 
is id. w. 192u »gruel», see below; 192rl ziuk has a Phon. belonging to the wg^t category, 
see next group; 192r2 ziuk in Li: Li yun rimes w. 192o\ 192s nziuk in Yi: Kua 21 r. w. 
190d\ 192t d'iuk in Yi: Kua 38 r. w. 192o\ 192u read iuk )>to nourish^ is etym. id. w. 
192i\ 192v niuk has a Phon. belonging to the Arch. »dgr» class, see next group; 192x tsiuk 
is etym. s. w. a. 192k\ 192y miuk in Tso: Siian 2 r. w. 192m and in Tso: Ch’eng 16 w. 
192k\ 192z link has the same Phon. as ^ which in Ch’u: Ta chao r. w. 192k\ 193c d'iek 
has Phon. 192i\ 193d is' iek has a Phon. of the Arch, category, see next group; 193e 
dz'iek has the same Phon. as 192d, 


Rdsumd of the type words: 


190 a. 

*k6k 1 kuok / k u 

192 L 

*siSk 1 siuk / s u 

b. 

*g'6k 1 yuok / h u 

m. 

*pidk 1 pjuk / f u 

c. 

*t6k 1 tuok / 1 u 

n. 

*p'i6k 1 p'iuk / f u 

d. 

*d^6k 1 d^uok 1 1 u 

0, 

*bH6k 1 b^iuk 1 f u 

e. 

*t6k 1 tuok / 1 u 

P- 

*mi6k 1 miuk /mu 

191a. 

*kdk 1 kdk / k ii e 

9- 

*ii6k 1 Uiuk / c h o u 

b. 

*g'6k 1 ydk j hue 

r. 

*diok 1 ziuk / s h u 

c. 

*p'dk 1 p'dk 1 p’o 

s. 

*ni6k 1 nziuk / j o u 

d. 

*b^ 'dk 1 b^dk / p a o 

t. 

*d'i6k 1 dHuk / c h u 

192 a. 

*kidk 1 kiuk / k ii 

u. 

*di6k 1 iuk / y ii 

b. 

*Xi6k 1 xi^'k / h ii 

r. 

*ni6k 1 muk / n i u 

c. 

*'i6k 1 'iuk / y ii 

X. 

*tsi6k 1 tsiuk / 1 s u 

d. 

*ii6k 1 tiiuk / c h u 

y- 

*mi6k 1 miuk /mu 

e. 

nhdk 1 muk 1 c h’u 

z. 

*glibk 1 Uuk / 1 u 

/■ 

*^i6k 1 Huk / s h u 

193 a. 

*d^i6kld'ieklti 

9- 

*t'i6k 1 i'iuk 1 c h’u 

6. 

*ts'i6k 1 tsHek / 1 s’i 

h. 

*d'i6k 1 dHuk / c h u 

c. 

*d'i6k 1 d'iek / 1 i 

i. 

^djdk 1 iuk / y ii 

d. 

*ts'i6k 1 ts'iek / 1 s’i 

h 

*li6k 1 liuk / 1 u 

e. 

*dzH6k 1 dz'iek / 1 s P) 

k. 

^tsjdk 1 tsiuk / 1 s u 



192j2 Mond. 1 i u. 
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Group XXVIII. 


This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 194. du (part of Anc. 41) 

II 195. au (part of Anc. 42) 

III 196. idu (part of Anc. 135) 

IV 197. ieu (part of Anc. 44) 


Type words: 

t f Hr ^ iM] 

liCoM 

# ntM nA-M- oY# ^ p U i r' ^ s 

t u S u ^ -,^- 

H7a ^3 i ct ^ ci.^p f ^ 5 


These Anc. rimes interchange freely in the Shi rimes and the hie s h e n g 
characters: 

b'du: mau : g'idu (rime in Ode 133); dz'du : idu (O. 39); sieu : ts'i^u (O. 153); sieu : 
kau : i'im (0. 90); Mau : Idu (O. 31); 6Vait : dz'du : jau : kau (0. 70); etc. 196b9 g'i^ 
Phon. in 194a2 kdu; 196g6 zjau Phon. in 194e tdu\ the same Phon. in 193f kau 
and 196y Vjau] the same Phon. in 194al kdu and 195h kau; 196j Phon. in 
194q sdu; the same Phon. in 197b d'ieu and 196n3 fau; 195g mau Phon. in 197d 
lieu, etc. 

Although none of these Anc. finals have any final consonant, it is easily deter- 
mined that they form the -g group corresponding to the preceding -k group. The 
latter, Gr. XXVII, was an wki^ group (with narrow 6) in contrast to Group XXV 
which was an wH group (with open o). The two had coincided in Anc. finals {uok, 
dk, iek) but for the Illrd Div., in which the wkf^ group gave Anc. {uk but the wk* 
group gave iak. Now we find exactly the same phenomenon here in regard to the -g 
groups. In Gr. XXVI we had, as we have seen, the Arch. wgf> group (with open o), 
giving Anc. finals du, au, jdu, ieu. Here, in Gr. XXVIII we have the Arch. i^6g* 
group, with precisely the same Anc. finals, except Div. Ill: here in contrast 

to idu there. Let us sum up these facts in a table: 
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Gr. XXV XXVI 


I 180, uok (*ok) 
II 182. dk i*6k) 

III 183, iak (*iok) 

IV 184. iek {*iok) 


185. du (*og) 

186. au (*ogr) 

187. idu (*iog) 

189. ieu (Hog) 


XXVII 

190. uok (*6k) 

191. dk (Hk) 

192. iuk (Hok) 

193. iek (Hok) 


XXVIII 

194. du (*dgr) 

195. au (*gg) 

196. iiu (Hog) 

197. ieu (Hog) 


The »darker» quality of the principal vowel 6 in Gr. XXVIII, as against the 
open o in Gr. XXVI, is, again, revealed only in Div. Ill: idu as against idu. It should 
be emphasized that the words with Anc. du, au, ieu registered in our Gr. XXVIII 
are, as a rule, carefully distinguished in the Shi rimes and mostly in the hie 
s h e n g from the words with Anc. du, au, ieu registered in our Gr. XXVI. More- 
over, whereas words with Anc. idu go together in rimes and hie sheng with 
the du, au, ieu of Gr. XXVIII but not with the du, au, ieu of Gr. XXVI, the words 
with Anc. idu go together with the latter but not with the former. Some irregular 
examples of contact do exist, but they are surprisingly few considering the great 
phonetic affinity between the wgi^ group and the group. 

The existence of final ~g in our Group XXVIII here, as well as the correspondence 
with the finals of the -k group: (XXVII), registered in the two columns to the right 
in the table just given: XXVII 190. uok (*6k) — XXVIII 194. du (*dg), etc. is 
happily illustrated by occasional contacts between -k and -g words both in rimes 
and in hie sheng, characters with double readings being particularly valuable: 

$ 15 Szoi^ 


1. Anc. sieu (*si6g): 2. ziuk (*di6k) (rime in Ode 69); 3. zidu (^diog): 4. 
(*xi^^) (0. 35); 5. d'du (*d'6g): 6. d'iuk (*d'i6k) (O. 79); 7. im (*di6g): 8. dzHek 
(*dz'i6k) (Ch’u: Ta chao); 9. lidu (Hiog): 10. xi'^^ (ibid.) 

I: 11. kuok (*k6k) and kdu (*k6g) 

12. kuok (*k6k) and kdu (*k6g) 

13. d'uok (*d'6k) and d'du (*d*6g) 

14. *iuk (**i6k) and 'du (*'6g) 

II: 15. kdk (*k6k) and kau {^kog) 

16, 17. ydk C^g'ok) and yau C^g'og) 

18. ydk (^y'ok) and p'au (*p'6g) 

III: 19. xi^^ (*xi^^) XH'^ (*xi^) 

19. Viuk (H'iok) and Vi^u (H'iog) 

20. i^iuk (Hiok) and Uwu (Hiog) 
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Ill: 21. 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
29. 
31. 
33. 

35. 

36. 
38. 


sink (*8i6k) and ai^u (*8i6g) 

nziuk (*ni6k) and nzi^u (*nidg) 

bHuk (*b'i6k) and b'idu (*b'i6g) 

pHuk {*p'i6k) and 

link (*gli6k) and li^u (*gli6g) 

d'iuk {*d'i6k) and i^u (*di6g) 

d'iuk (*d'i6k) with Phon. 28. i9u (*didg) 

Huk (*di6k) with Phon. 30. {m (*di6g) 

niuk (*nidk) with Phon. 32. ni^ (^niog) 

tsiuk (*tsi6k) with Phon. 34. dz'iau {*dz'idg) 

dHek (*d'i6k) with Phon. 28. idu (*didg) 

d'iek {*d'idk) with Phon. 37. d*ieu (*d'i6g) 

liek (*gli6k) and lieu (*gli6g) 


For the evolution from Arch, to Anc. Chin, see Grammata Serica and what has 
been said under the preceding groups. 

The type words not within brackets are placed in the present group through 
Shi rimes. For the rest observe: 

194p du has the second reading *‘i6k; 194q sdu has Phon. 196j; 195h kau has Phon. 
*k6g\ 195i k'au has the same Phon. as 194b and 196c2\ 195k y(au has Phon. 196cl; 197f 
lieu has Phon. 196e3; 197g aieu has Phon. 196j. 


R4sum4 of the type words: 


194 a. 

*k6g 1 kau / k a o 

b. 

*k'6g 1 k'du / k’a o 

c. 

*g'6g 1 ydu / h a o 

d. 

*Xog 1 xdu / h a o 

e. 

*t6g 1 tdu / 1 a 0 

/. 

*t'6g 1 Vdu 1 t’a o 

g- 

*d'6g 1 d'du / t’a o 

h. 

^iaog 1 tsdu / 1 s a o 

i. 

*t8'6g 1 ts'du / 1 s’a o 

h 

*dz*6g j dz'du / 1 s’a o 

L 

*86g 1 sdu / s a o 

1. 

*l6g 1 Idu / 1 a 0 

m. 

*p6g 1 pdu / p a o 

n. 

*b'6g 1 b'du j p’a o 

0. 

*7n6g 1 mau /mao 

P- 

*’6g 1 'du / a o 

q- 

'^sbg 1 sdu / s a 0 

195 a, 

*kdg 1 kau / k i a o 

b. 

*ndg 1 nau / n a o 

c. 

*ppg 1 pau / p a 0 


195 d. "^b'dg / b'au / p’a o 
e. *mdg / mau /mao 
/. *klog I kau / k i a o 

g. *ml6g / mau /mao 

h, *kdg I kau / k i a o 

i. *k*dg I k'au / ki a o 

j, *g'dg I yau / h i a o 

I / h i a o 

196 a. kiog / kjau / k i u 

b, *gH6g / gH^u / k’i u 

c. xi^ I xm 1^^^ 

d, *’i6g I I y u 

e. *ii6g I tii^u / c h o u 
/. *Vi6g I t&'i^u I c h’o u 

g, *didg / ^du / c h’o u 

h, *ii6g / Mm / s h o u 

i. *ni6g / nzjm / j o u 

j. *si6g I si^u / s h o u 

k, *ii6g I i i^u / c h o u 

l. *fi6g I Vim I c h’o u 
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196m, 

*dH6g 1 / c h’o u 

mv. 

*h'i6g 1 bHdu / f o u, f u 

n. 

*di6g 1 1 yu 

X. 

*midg / midu / m o u 

0, 

*8i6g 1 8iju / s i u 

y- 

*Vli6g 1 Vidu 1 c h'o u 

V- 

* 2 ^ / idu 1 y u 

197 a. 

*ti6g 1 tieu / (n i a o) 

q- 

*t8i6g 1 t8i^u / 1 8 i u 

b. 

*d'i6g 1 d'ieu / t’i a o 

r. 

*dz'i6g 1 dz'i^ / 1 s’i u 

c. 

*8i6g 1 8ieu / s i a o 

r\ 

*dzi6g 1 zi^u / 1 s’i u 

d. 

*li6g 1 lieu / 1 i a o 

8. 

"^nidg / niau / n i u 

e. 

*gli6g / lieu / 1 i a o 

t. 

*li6g 1 lidu / 1 i u 

/• 

*ti6g 1 tieu / 1 i a o 

U, 

^jndg 1 pirn / f o u, f u 

9- 

*8idg 1 8ieu / s i a o^) 



Group XXIX. 



This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 198, uong (Anc. 116) 

II 199, drig (part of Anc. 122) 

III 200, iung (part of Anc. 118). 

Type words: 

cL-lt 

These Anc. finals interchange in the Shi rimes and in the hie s h e n g, e. g.: 

tuong : g'iung (rime in Ode 35); tsuong: ydng : dzHung (O. 248); dHung : suong 
(0. 31); Viung : ydng (0. 14); etc. 198b tauong Phon. in 200g dz'iung\ the same 
Phon. in 199a kdng and 198e yuong and 200m liung\ 2001 tiiung Phon. in 198c 
dz'uong, etc. 

In this group we have the Arch, -ng counterpart to the preceding and -gr groups. 
However, whereas in those categories we found two distinct series, one with an open 
o, the Arch, group (XXV, and correspondingly the Arch. )>ogr» group XXXVI) 
and one with narrow 6, the Arch. %6kf> group (XXVII, and correspondingly the Arch. 
i^og^ group XXVIII), we here observe the surprising fact that with the final -ng there 
was no such distinction. There may have been originally, for all we know, one 
wngif group and one ^^6ng» group, but if so they had already coalesced before the 
time of the Shi, for we find there only one -ng category corresponding to wkft (wgti^) 
and (»6^»). Then there arises the question: was our Group XXIX here an 
Arch, wngi^ group or an group? 

194g3—6 Mand. t a o; j3,4 t s a o; o2 m o u; 196b9J0 k i u; g4—6 s h o u; r3 t s i u; x3 
mao. 
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The answer is obvious, if we compare it with the two -k groups: 


XXV 


XXVII 


XXIX 


Div. I 180, uok (*ok) 
II 182, dk (*dk) 
III 183, iak (*iok) 


190, uok (*6k) 

191, dk (*dk) 

192, iuk (*idk) 


198, uong (*6ng) 

199, dng {*gng) 

200, iung (*i6ng). 


The revealing and conclusive fact here is that in the large Div. Ill we find Fin. 
200 Anc. iung corresponding strictly to 192 Anc. iuk but deviating notably from 
183 Anc. iak: to the Anc. uok, dk, iuk of the Arch. wk» class corresponds here exactly 
Anc. uong, dng, iung of Gr. XXIX, which was consequently an wng^ class. 

This is confirmed by the fact that both in the Shi and in other early riming texts 
there are a fair number of exceptional rimes in which words of our group here 
occasionally rime with words of the Arch. »ung)> class to be treated below. These 
hedge rimes are sufficiently numerous to have caused certain prominent Chinese 
philologists (e. g. Tuan Yu-ts’ai, Wang Nien-sun) to combine these two classes into 
one, but that is certainly going too far. They are, on the whole, well distinguished, 
as is convincingly brought out by Kiang Yu-kao and others. But these occasional 
contacts are, after all, very revealing: a hedge rime ung : ong (with narrow 6) is im- 
derstandable, a hedge rime ung : ong (with open o) is not. 

In our wng^ class, just as in the wk^ category. Arch. *6ng has been broken into 
Anc. uong, the short ong has had its vowel opened into d: dng, and in iong the 6 has 
been further labialized into iung. 

All the type words not placed within brackets are carried to our group here 
through Shi rimes. For the rest observe: 

198e Anc. yvxmg has Phon. 199a’, 198f d'uong has Phon. 200el; the same is true of 
198f2 d'uong, and 198/3 is etym. the same word as 198/2; 200j tiung has Phon. 200c3; 
200k iung has the same Phon. as 198/3; 20011 tiiung in Ch’u: Chao him rimes w. 200h; 
20012 tiiung has the preced. as Phon. and is etym. id. w. 200c2; 200m has Phon. 199a 
and in Lii: K’i hien rimes w. 200j. 


Resume of the type words: 


198 a. *t6ng / tuong / 1 u n g 

b, *ts6ng / tsuong / 1 s u n g 

c. *dz'6ng / dz'uong j t s’u n g 

d, *86ng / suong /sung 

e. *g'dng / yvong /hung 
/. *d'6ng j d'uong / t’u n g 

199 a. *kgng / kdng /kiang 
h, *g'gng / yang / h i a n g 

200 a, *ki6ng / kmng / k u n g 

h, *g'i6ng / g'vang / k’i u n g 
c. *ti6ng I Uung / c h u n g 
200e2 Mand. c h u n g. 


200 d, H'i&ng / Vmng / c h’u n g 
e. *d'i6ng / d'iung / c h’u n g 
/. *di6ng / iung / y u n g 

g, *dfi6ng / dz'iung / c h’u n g 

h, ^mbng / nzmng / j u n g 

i, *p'i6ng j pi* rung / f e n g 

j, *ti6ng I Hung / c h u n g 

k, *di6ng / iung / y u n g 

l, *iidng / timng / c h u n g 
m, *gli6ng / liung / 1 u n g^) 
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Group XXX. 


This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 201, uk (Anc. 115) 

II 202, dk (part of Anc. 123) 

III 203, iwok (Anc. 121) 


Type words: 

f-rnM 1 I- Ml 

iMa. M f il. 

2050. A f j M.[km 


These Anc. finals interchange in the Shi rimes and in the hie sheng charac- 
ters, e. g.: 

kdk: 'uk: ngiwok: tsiwok (rime in Ode 17); luk: iiwok (O. 23); Mtvok: d'uk: nziivok 
(0. 46); kuk : luk: tsiwok (O. 166); muk: 'dk: tsiwok: kuk (O. 210); tdk: kuk (O. 204); 
etc. 201b 'uk Phon. in 202b 'dk\ the same Phon. in 201\ luk and 203g liwok\ 203h 
tsiux)k Phon. in 202f tsdk\ 203c2 ngiwok Phon. in 202e ngdk] the same Phon. in 
20 Id d'uk and 203d ziwoky etc. 

It is a remarkable fact that, whereas in Group XXVII above (the Arch, wk^ 
group) the Anc. finals uok : iuk interchange frequently and regularly both in rimes 
and hie sheng, we find here the Anc. finals uk : iwok just as frequently and 
regularly interchanging both in rimes and in hie sheng; yet very rarely do we 
find an interchange of Anc. uok : iwok or of Anc. uk : mk. We demonstrated above 
that if Anc. {uk interchanged with Anc. uok it was because the former was Arch. 
*i6k and the latter Arch. *6k. Here, in the present group, we conclude, on the 
contrary, that if Anc. iwok interchanged with Anc. uk it was because the former 
was Arch. *iuk and the latter was Arch. *uk\ in other words, that our present group 
was the Arch. »uk» group. 

It may seem audacious to draw this conclusion when we have to deal with a group 
containing both Anc. dk, {wok and uk words. Why cannot this group claim to be 
an Arch, wk^ or wH group, just as well as Groups XXV and XXVII above? Why 
cannot Anc. uk derive from an Arch. or *6i? 

There are several reasons for this. Group XXV has many contacts in rimes and 
hie sheng with the Anc. finals dk, mk, du, au, mu, ieu, as fully described above, 
and was thus clearly a k’a i k’o u group (*ok); Group XXVII has likewise many 
contacts in rimes and in hie sheng with the Anc. finals du, au, ieu, as registered 
above, and it was just as indubitably a k’a i k’o u category (*6k). Our present 
Gr. XXX, which contains the Anc. finals uk, dk, iwok, has as a rule no such contacts 
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in rimes or in hie sheng with Anc. k’a i k’o u words of the said kinds, and 
it was certainly a h o k’o u category. This fact is confirmed by a number of 
hedge rimes in the Shi and elsewhere in which a word of our group here rimes 
with words ending in Arch, (see Group XXXIV below): fiS *k'iu : 203i zvwok 
(rime in Ode 128); 20 li muk: PH* *b'iu: 203d ziivok (O. 228); 201al kuk: 201a3 kuk: 
^6 *ku (0. 257); 203d ziwok : M: *g'iu (Ch’u: Li sao); etc. We must necessarily recon- 
struct an 14 as principal vowel in order to understand how these faulty rimes were 
at all possible. A rime *bHu: *diuk (203 d) might do as a makeshift but certainly 
not a "^diok (or *diok). 

When we construe: 

*6k > itok *uk > uk 

idk > iuk *iuk > itook 

the second line may appear unreasonable: why should *i6k become Anc. juk whereas 
original Arch. *iuk goes the opposite way, Anc. iiix)k'i There is, however, really 
no obstacle to this reconstruction, for the two developments are of entirely different 
nature. The idk > juk was a gradual closing of the labialization, resulting in a iuk 
at a comparatively late date. In the meantime original *iuk had been exposed to 
a phenomenon which is common in the history, of Chinese, a breaking. Just as 
Arch. *kdng > kd^ng > Anc. kang, and as *ko > k^o > Anc. kuo (see Gr. XXXIII 
below), so here *kiuk > kiu^k > Anc. kiwok. 

There remains the Anc. final 202 dk. We have seen that this Anc. final (occurring 
with the supradental initials typical of the Anc. Div. II, here for instance 202f 
tsdk) appeared not only in the present group but also in Gr. XXV, where it derived 
from Arch, short and in Gr. XXVII, where it derived from Arch, short 6k. It 
is thus a typical final of the Ilnd Division with a short principal vowel and no 
^medial just like Final 15 *dt, Final 102 *dp, Final 46 *et, Final 169 *lk. Final 
128 ^dk (all in Div. II of the Sound Tables for Anc. Chin.), and we can clearly per- 
ceive that the dk in our present group derives from Arch. *uk. This reconstruction 
throws an explanatory light on some hie sheng phenomena otherwise difficult 
to imderstand: 201b 'uk (**uk) Phon. in 202b 'dk (*'uk); 201cl d'uk (*d'uk) same 
Phon. as 202c2 idk (Huk), etc. 

If our surmise of Arch. *uk > Anc. dk is right, then we might expect an Arch, 
final with short u and )^medial u as well: iuk. Why does that not occur in our rime 
group XXX? For an interesting reason. The Arch. t3rpe *iuk did really exist, but 
under the influence of the preceding palatal j its u had already very early obtained 
a lighter, more »o»-like timbre, and that is the reason why (but not uk) rimes 
in the dk-idk class above: Group XIX, where we have found the following scheme: 


Div. I 

142. 

dk {^dk) 

145. 

wdk {^VTdk) 

II 

143. 

ek (*€k) 

146. 

wek (*wek) 

III 

144. 

idk (*idk) 

147. 

iwdk (Hiudk) 




148. 

iuk {*iuk) 
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In our Group XXX the words with Anc. finals uk and iwoh as a rule never rime 
outside this Arch, category, and hence we may establish the general equations: 
Anc. uk = Arch. *uk\ Aiic. {took = Arch. But Anc. dk words occur also in 

two preceding Arch, groups and those belonging here must be determined indi- 
vidually. All the type words not within brackets are placed here through Shi rimes. 
For the rest observe: 

202d Anc. k'dk has the same Phon. as 201a2 — 4\ 202e ngdk has the Phon. 203c2; 202f 
tsdk has the Phon. 203h\ 202g p'dk, first variant, has the Phon. 20 Ig, second variant the 
same Phon. as 201h: 203k iwok has the Phon. 201al and in Ch’u: T’ien wen rimes w. 
201fl. 


R6sum^ of the type words: 


a. 

*kuk 1 kuk / k u 

202 f. 

*t8uk 1 tsdk / c h o 

h. 

"^'uk 1 'uk / w u 

9- 

*p^uk 1 p^dk 1 p’o 

c. 

*d'uk 1 d'uk / 1 u 

203 a. 

*k'iuk 1 k'iwok 1 k’ii 

d. 

*dz^uk 1 dz'uk / 1 s u 

b. 

*g'iuk 1 g'itook / k ii 

e. 

*8uk 1 8uk / 8 u 

c. 

*ngiuk 1 ngitook / y ii 

/. 

*luk 1 luk / 1 u 

d. 

*diuk 1 ziwok / s h u 

g- 

*jmk 1 puk / p u 

e. 

*&iuk 1 §iwok / 8 h u 

h. 

*b*uk 1 b'uk / p u 

/. 

*niuk 1 nziwok / j u 

i. 

*muk 1 muk /mu 

9- 

Hiuk 1 liwok / 1 ii 

a. 

*kuk 1 kdk / k ii e 

h. 

^tsjuk 1 tsitook / 1 8 u 

b. 

*‘uk 1 ‘dk 1 w o 

X. 

*dziuk 1 ziwok / 8 ii 

c. 

*tuk lidkl cho 

h 

*8iuk 1 siwok / 8 u 

d. 

*k'uk 1 k'dk 1 k’li e 

k. 

*giuk 1 ivx)k / y ii 

e. 

*iiguk 1 ngdk / y ii e 





Group XXXI. 



This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 204, (part of Anc. 134) 

II 205, (part of Anc. 134) 

III 206, iu (part of Anc. 133) 


Type words: 


23 
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This is the class corresponding to the preceding class: 

I 204, *ug 
II 205. ug 
III 206. vug 

This group is represented by a very small number of words and the rimes there- 
fore give an insufficient guidance. The Arch, final however, is confirmed by a 
number of occasional hedge-rimes with words of the »uk» class and the i^6g% class; 
this concern 204b, 206b (riming with *uk); 204f and 206c3 (riming with *6g); (206d 
once even rimes with *i6ng). 

In any case the final -g must already have been considerably weakened in Arch, 
times, since these words not seldom crop up as rime words to words ending in Arch. 
*-u, *-iu. 

The final -g is, however, amply attested through the hie sheng and through 
double readings: 

204a d*uk i*d*uk) and d'du (*d'ug)\ 

204cl ts'uk (*t8'uk) and ts'9U (*ts'tigy, 

Phon. dz'uk i^dz'uk) in 204c2 ts'jiu {*ts'ug)\ 

Phon. is'iwok ("^ts'iuk) in 204dl sau (*8V{/); 

Phon. ^iiook (*^iuk) in 204d2 (*8ugy, 

Phon. nziwok {^niuk) in 204e n^u {^nugy 
Phon. k'&k {*k'uk) in 205a kau {*kug); 

205bl idk {*tuk) and t^u (*tugy 
Phon. idk (*tuk) in 205b2 tau (*tug); 

205c mdk (*muk) and m^u {^mug)', 

Phon. kuk (*kuk) in 206a iu (*giug)\ 

Phon. jmk (*jmk) in 206cl p'ju (*p'iugy 

Several muk (*muk, Rad. 75, 196) have Phon. 206d miu (*niitLg). 

When the final -g dropped, the remaining -u, -iu developed exactly like the 
original Arch. *-u, -in, see Group XXXIV below. 


Resum4 of the type words: 


204 a. 

*d'ug 1 d'au / 1 o u 

205 a. 

*kug 1 k'^u / k o u 

b. 

*ts^ug I ts/u / 1 8 o u 

b. 

*tug 1 t^u / 1 o u 

c. 

*ts'ug 1 ts'^u / 1 s’o u 

c. 

*mug 1 mgu / m o u 

d. 

*sug j sau /sou 

206 a. 

*giug 1 iu lyii 

e. 

*nug 1 n^u / n o u 

b. 

*iiug 1 tMu / c h u 

/• 

*p'ug 1 p'au 1 p’o u 

c. 

*p'iug 1 p*iu / f u 

9- 

*mtig 1 man / m o u 

d. 

*miug 1 miu / w u 
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Group XXXII. 


This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 207. ung (part of Anc. 114) 

II 208. dng (part of Anc. 122) 

III 209. ivxmg (Anc. 120) 


Type words: 

Wa X SLlh ^ Lr ^^ciXcL^cfl^ fl^ 3 

k/ft 


These Anc. finals interchange freely in Shi rimes and in hie sheng: yung : 
kiuxmg: pdng (rime in Ode 265); d'ung: pdng (0. 213); p'ivxmg: tung: dz'iwong (0. 
125); 8&ng: {vxmg (0. 101); p'iwong: ydng: sung (0. 88); etc. 207a kung Phon. in 
208e kdng; 209ql p'iivong Phon. in 208c pdng; 209] d'ivxmg Phon. in 207f3 d'ung; 
209m dz'ivxmg Phon. in 207g2 imng, etc. 

Obviously we have here the Arch. »ung» class corresponding to the »uk» class in 
Group XXX above: 


Div. I 201. uk (*uk) 

II 202. dk {*uk) 
III 203. iwok {^iuk) 


I 207. ung (*ung) 

II 208. dng (*ung) 
III 209. iwong ({ung) 


Let us compare this with Gr. XXIX above: 
XXIX 

Div. I 198. uong {*6ng) 

II 199. dng (*dng) 

III 200. iung {*idng) 


XXXII 

I 207. ung (*ung) 

II 208. dng (*ung) 

III 209. iwong (*iung) 


Observe that Anc. uong with iung on the one hand, and Anc. ung with iwong 
on the other are kept well apart in the Shi rimes and generally also in the hie 
sheng. There are a number of contacts, it is true, but they are not so numerous 
as to disprove the fact that the two classes can be well distinguished. 
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In Div. II some Anc. &ng derive from Arch. *6ng and some others — those in 
our present group — derive from Arch. *ung. For a strict parallel see the 
class XXX above (*&k < *uk). The ^ung nature of our Arch, final 208 is corro- 
borated by the hie sheng: 208e k&ng (*kung) has Phon. 207a *kung\ 208f 
k'dng (*k'ung) has Phon. 207b ^k'ung\ 208j d'ang (^d'ung) has Phon. 207f2 *d'ung; 
208c pdng (*pung) has Phon. 209ql pHuxmg (*p'iung); etc. 

The evolution from Arch, to Anc. Chin, is entirely parallel with that described 
in the »uk» group (XXX) above. 

Most Anc. ung and all Anc. {toong belong to this Arch, group; but since &ng has 
several origins, those belonging here must be determined individually. 

Of the type words, those not put within brackets are placed in our present group 
through Shi rimes. Further: 

208el kdng in Ch’u: Kiu chang rimes w. 207 d and has Phon. 207 a\ the same Phon. in 
208e2 which has the readings kdng and yung\ 208f k'dng (second reading k'ung) has Phon. 
207b; 208g ydng (second reading yung) has Phon. 209al; 208h has Phon. 207 al; 208i Vdn^ 
has a second reading Viuxmg (*Viung); 208j d'dng has Phon. 207f2; 208k is'dng is Phon. in 
207h; 2081 b*dng has Phon. 209q, 


R6sum6 of 

207 a. *kung / kung / k u n g 

b. *k'ung / k'ung / k’u n g 

c. ^g'ung / yung /hung 

d. ^tung I tung / 1 u n g 

e. *Vung / fung / t’u n g 
/. *d'ung I d'ung / t’u n g 

g. *isung / tsung / 1 s u n g 

h. ^ts'ung / ts'ung / 1 s’u n g 

i. *8ung I sung /sung 

j. *nung / nung / n u n g 

k. *lung I lung /lung 
L *pung I pung / p e n g 

m, *b'ung / b'ung / p’e n g 

n, *mung / mung / m e n g 

208 a. *g'ung / ydng / h i a n g 

b. *8ung I sang / s h u a n g 

c. *pung I pdng /pang 

d. *mung / mdng / m a n g 

e. *kung / kdng / k i a n g 
/. *k'ung I k'dng / k’i a n g 

g. *g'ung j ydng / h i a n g 

h. *g'ung I ydng / h i a n g 

i. *Vung / Vdng / c h’u a n g 

') 207j3 Mand. tung. 
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the type words: 

208 /. *d'ung / d'dng / c h u a n g 

k. *ts'ung / is'dng / c h’u a n g 

l, *b'ung I h*dng /pang 

209 a, *kiung / kjtoong /kung 

6. ^g'iung / g'iwong / k’i u n g 

c. *ngiung / ngitvong /yung 

d. *yiung / yiuxmg / h i u n g 

e. *'iung / 'ivxmg /yung 

/. *tiung I iiiuxmg / c h u n g 

g. H'iung / U'iwong / c h’u n g 

h. *niung / nziwong / j u n g 

t. H'iung / Viwong / c h’ u n g 

j, ^d'iung I d'ituong / c h u n g 

k, *diung / iuxmg /yung 

l, *ts'iung / ts'iuxmg / 1 s’u n g 

m. *dzHung / dz'iwong / 1 s’u n g 

n. *dziung / ziwong /sung 

o. *siung I sixvong /sung 

p. Hiung / livxmg /lung 
p. *p'iung I p'itvong / f e n g 
r. *h'iung / b'itoong I i eng 

8, H'Uung / Viwong / c h’u n g^) 
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Group XXXIII. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 210, uo (part of Anc. 131) I 214, no (part of Anc. 131) 

II 211, a (part of Anc. 62) II 215, vxi (part of Anc. 65) 

III 212, two (part of Anc. 132) III 216, ju (part of Anc. 133) 

213, ia (part of Anc. 63). 

Type words: 

tlOa Ifl S. 1;^ c / d 

f fe ^ It i ^ j ^ lc.4li^ 

1\U^ I. T 1 c #p e e f rg1pi_f h,<#f 

J PHalc^l^TTtAfrv^f o|4f-.4Wp f 

y iS. /I. i i a-' 

i/3a# I t clfdl 


These Anc. finals interchange freely in the Shi rimes and in the hie sheng 
characters: 

ia : tiwo : kuo : kjwo : ka (rime in Ode 188); yiio : yiu : ya (0. 160); ywa : 'pin 
(0. 163); ts'iivo : ma (0. 9); ja : ma : miu (0. 77); kiu) : ya : jfu (0. 136); ma : tsuo : 
miu (0. 78): ya : xi^ (O* 1^2); b'iu : ma : x'^ • 7^ • mwo : jiu (0. 237). 

Same Phon. in 210a5 kuo and 212al krwo; 216e2 piu Phon. in 214c puo; 216c 
ngiu with Phon. nguo; 210dl nguo Phon. in 211h nga; 212r read ts'ja and tsirvo, 
Phon. in 210k tsuo; 211d2 read ngvwo and nga; 213a Uja Phon. in 210gl tuo and 
212f tsrwo; 212pl jwo Phon. in 213c ia; 215al kwa Phon. in 214a kuo. 

As our table above shows, all the Anc. finals in this group end in vowel. This 
by no means precludes the possibility that the group may have had an Arch, final 
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consonant — we have witnessed this phenomenon in several groups. In fact, we 
might be tempted to suggest an Arch, final -g in our group because of a number of 
rimes both in Shi and in other early poetry with words of the Arch. group (Gr. 
XVIII) as described under that group. But there is a decisive obstacle to such a 
surmise. If we had here an Arch, -g group, its words would inevitably occur as 
occasional rimes with words ending in Arch, -k (the modem » j u s h e n g» words); 
yet this is practically never the case. Therefore a Shi rime like 5^ Arch. 'dg\ Sk Anc. 
kuo (Ode 81) is not due to an Arch, -g in the second member but to the fact that the 
Arch, -g in the first member was reduced and replaced by a glottoal stop: *'dg > o' 
at a very early date in some part of the Arch, language, as described under Group 
XVIII above. 

Our present group consequently presents a row of Arch, finals with vowel ending. 
It is easy to realize that we have here the Arch. )K)» group. It is quite clear that the 
Anc. a in some of them is not primary, since it can rime not only with Anc. jux) but 
even with Anc. ju, all the more since it does not rime with the words of the »a» group 
discussed below (Group XXXV). The Arch, vowel must have belonged to the 
category. Yet it was obviously the most )K)pen» in the group, since it could give 
Anc. a, and hence it was an Arch. *d. We have already described how a *kd through 
breaking via kdd > kda became Anc. ka with a aigu. 

We have likewise argued that the uo in Final 210 was the result of breaking: 
Arch. *ko > Anc. kuo. That this is so is confirmed by words like 210o read Anc. 
kuo and ka] or 211h nga with Phon. 210dl nguo] or 211j na with Phon. nuo] or 
210k tauo with Phon. ts'ia] or 210g tuo with Phon. iiia] and so on. It is quite 
evident that the uo words originally had k’ a i k’o u (*ko etc.), not h o k’o u 
(*kuo etc.). 

Similarly 212 Anc. ivx) must likewise have had an Arch, k’a i k’o u and been 
exposed to breaking: Ho > iv)o. This is proved by cases like 212d2 ngiwo with a second 
reading nga {211d2); 212r read tsiioo and ts'ia; 212u read zjtvo and zja {213e)] 212pl iwo 
Phon. in 213c ja, etc. Quite evidently all these words had Arch, k’a i k’o u : *io. 

It should be observed, however, that the Anc. uo deriving from Arch, k’a i k’o u 
♦-0 (*ko etc.. Fin. 210) must be carefully distinguished from another set of words 
with Anc. uo which really do derive from an Arch, h o k’o u *-ux) (in Anc. Chin, 
coalescing with the -uo < -o): that is the Arch. Final 214, Here we find a 214a 
Anc. kuo with Phon. 215a Anc. kwa, and a Anc. k'uo with the same Phon. as 
215c k'wa] the Arch, h o k’o u is unmistakable. We have thus arrived, so far, at 
the following Arch, finals: 


K’ai k’ou 


Ho k’ou 


Div. I 210, 
II 211, 
III 212, 
213, 


*0 (Anc. uo) 
& (Anc. a) 
io (Anc. two) 
id (Anc. id) 


I 214, wo (Anc. uo) 
II 215, wd (Anc. tm) 
III 216, ? (Anc. iu) 
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We must expect in the h o k’o u column an Arch, itoo in Div. Ill, corresponding 
to the Arch. *io of the k’a i k’o u column. Where do we find it? Obviously in 
Arch. Final 216, Anc. {u. That these Anc. iu words had not an »U)> vocalism in 
Arch. Chin, is plainly seen from the fact that they rime with Anc. a (*d) and iwo 
(*io); they must have had an )K))> vocalism. However, Arch. *iux) (h o k’o u) has 
developed into Anc. ju. We are then authorized to fill in the last line of our table 
above thus: 

III 216. *iux) (Anc. iu). 

This satisfies the Shi rimes and the hie s h e n g beautifully (cf. the list above): 

*g'ux) : piioo : g'd (rime in Ode 160): g'lod : plivx) (0. 163); tsHo : md (0. 9); did : 
md : mivx) (0. 77); ko : g'd : givx) (0. 136); md itso : mitvo (0. 78); g'd : xi^ (0- 1^2); 
b'ivx) : md : x^ • (0- 237). 

210a5 *ko same Phon. as 212al kio\ 216e2 piivo: 214c pwo\ 216c ngitoo: Phon. 
ngo\ 210dl ngo: 211h ngd\ 212r ts'id and taio: 210k tso; 211d2 ngio and ngd; 213a 
iid: 210gl to, 212f Vio; 212pl dio: 213c did; 215al kivd: 214a kwo. 

None of these Anc. finals are limited to our group here, they all also contain 
words belonging to other groups. Those belonging here must therefore be deter- 
mined from case to case. Those type words not put within brackets are placed in 
our category here through Shi rimes. For the rest: 

210o Anc. kuo and A:a in Yi Chou shu: Ta ming wu rimes w. 212g; 211gl ka in Ch’u: 
Chao hun r. w. 210a5; 211h nga in Ch’u: Kiu pien r. w. 216j and has Phon. 210dl; 211% 
tsa has Phon. 212r; 211j na has the same Phon. as 210j; 213f £ia has the element 210hl 
Vuo and is cognate to that word; 215c k'tva in Ch’u: Ta chao r. w. 210gl; 216% pin in 
Ch’u: Ta chao r. w. 210a5; 216j g'iu has Phon. 216a2. 


R4sum6 of the type words: 


210 a. 

*ko 1 kuo / k u 

211 d. 

*ngd 1 nga / y a 

b. 

*k'o 1 k'vx) 1 k’u 

€. 

*pd j pa 1 p 8b 

c. 

*g*o 1 yuo / h u 

A 

*md 1 ma / m a 

d. 

*ngo 1 nguo / w u 

9- 

kd 1 ka 1 kisL 

e. 

*xo 1 1 h ^ 

h. 

*ngd 1 nga / y a 

/• 

♦*o / *MO / w u 

i. 

*tsd 1 tsa 1 chsL 

9- 

*to 1 tuo / 1 u 

A 

*nd 1 na 1 n 8b 

h. 

*Vo 1 Vuo 1 t’u 

212 a. 

*kio 1 kiux) / k ii 

i. 

*d'o 1 d'uo 1 t’u 

h. 

*k^io 1 k'iwo 1 k’u 

j- 

*no 1 nuo / n u 

c. 

*g*io 1 g'iivo 1 k’ii 

k. 

*tso 1 tsuo / 1 s u 

d. 

*ngip 1 ngiwo / y ii 

1. 

*dz'o j dz'uo 1 1 s’u 

e. 

*Xio 1 xiwo 1 h ii 

m. 

*80 1 8UO / S U 

/. 

*tio 1 t£iwo / c h u 

re. 

*lo 1 luo 1 1 u 


*Vio 1 ts'iwo 1 c h’u 

0. 

*ko 1 kuo / k u 

h. 

*£io j hux) /shu 

211 a. 

*kd 1 ka jkia, 

i. 

*nio 1 nzivx) / j u 

b. 

c. *g'd 1 ya 1 hi & 

A 

*tsio 1 tsitvo / 1 s u 
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212 k. 

*ts'io I ts'iivo 1 c h’u 

213 

/• 

^did 1 zia 1 she 

L 

*dz'io 1 d.fiwo / c h u 

214 

a. 

*ktvo 1 kuo / k u 

m. 

*sio 1 siwo 1 (s o) 


b. 

*g'iDO I yuo / h u 

n. 

*t'io 1 Viwo 1 c h’u 


c. 

*j)wo 1 puo / p u 

0. 

*d'io 1 d'iwo 1 c h’u 


d. 

*p'vx) 1 p'uo 1 p’u 

V- 

*dio 1 iwo / y ii 


e. 

*b'wo 1 b'uo 1 p’u 

q- 

*nio 1 fijivo 1 nil 


/. 

♦prwiix) / / h u 

r. 

*t8io 1 tsiwo / 1 s ii 

215 

a. 

*kwd 1 kwa / k u a 

8. 

♦te’to / ts'iwo 1 1 s’ii 


b. 

*g'im 1 ytva / h u a 

L 

*dz'io 1 dz'itvo / 1 8 u 


c. 

*k'tvd 1 k'wa / k’u a 

u. 

*dzio 1 ziuoo / 8 ii 

216 

a. 

*kiwo 1 km / k ii 

V. 

*zio 1 two 1 y il 


b. 

*giivo 1 jiu j y il 

X, 

*8io 1 siivo 1 8 il 


c. 

*ngiivo 1 ngiu 1 y il 

y- 

Hio 1 liwo 1 1 ii 


d. 

1 xi^ / h ii 

z. 

*klio 1 kiwo / k ii 


e. 

*pitoo 1 piu 1 in 

a. 

*glio 1 Uwo 1 1 ii 


/. 

*b'nvo 1 b'iji / f u 

213 a. 

*iia 1 tiia / c h e 


9- 

*miwo 1 mm / w u 

b. 

1 ija 1 she 


h. 

*plitvo 1 piu 1 iu 

c. 

*did 1 ia 1 y e 


i. 

*piwo 1 piu 1 iu 

d. 

*tsid 1 tsja / 1 8 i e 


/• 

*g'iivo 1 g'iu 1 k’ii.^) 

e. 

*dzi& 1 zia / s i e 





Group XXXIV. 

This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 217. (part of Anc. 134) 

III 218. iu (part of Anc. 133) 

Type words: 

alL] 

These Anc. finals interchange freely in the Shi rimes and the hie sheng: 
wifii : yau : iu (rime in Ode 80); iu : ydu : k'du : {u : miu (0. 192); d’gw : g'iu : 
nziu (0. 164): etc.; 217a read kdu and kiu\ 217d ngdu with the same Phon. as 21M 
ngiu\ 217f2 tdu with the same Phon. as 218f tiji] 218a kju with Phon. 217al kau, etc. 

') 210i7 Mand. t u; 212c2,3 k u. 
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The words of this group do not as a rule rime with any of the preceding groups 
(those which had Arch, final consonants),^) and it is perfectly clear that they ter- 
minated in vowel in Arch. Chin, as well. Their Arch, values are easily determined. 
Whereas the preceding group was an Arch. »o» group, we have here the Arch. m» 
group. We have the u both with and without medial i. In the latter case, the Arch, 
final iu has survived down to Anc. Chin. In the former case, a parasitic a has crept 
in before the (as in Grerman hus > h^tis): 

Div. I 217, *u (Anc. 9u) 

Div. Ill 218, *iu (Anc. iu) 

That this is correct is confirmed by the very system of finals in Anc. Chin. There 
we find (Table X, pp. 234, 266—268): 

Div. 1 uo — 

Div. Ill iivo iu 

Anc. Chin, possessed -m, but no corresponding -u. We should expect it to have 
existed in Arch. Chin, and in that case, naturally, become hidden behind the Anc. 
final -gw which regularly interchanges with -iu in rimes and hie sheng. 

The Anc. finals 9U and iu comprise also words belonging to other Arch, groups 
than the present one, and those belonging here must therefore be determined 
individually. Those type-words not within brackets are placed here through Shi 
rimes. Further: 

217 j k'9u in Lii: Kuei kung rimes w. 217g; 218t siu is etym. id w. the word which is 
Phon. in 218m; 218u nziu in Li: Yiie ling rimes w. a word (rad. 172) with Phon. 217a, 


Rfeum6 of the type words: 


217 a. 

*ku 1 Argw / k o u 

218 g. 

*d'iu 1 d'ju 1 c h*u 

b. 

*k^u 1 k'9u 1 k’o u 

h. 

*diu 1 iu j y ii 

c. 

*g'u 1 yau / h o u 

i. 

*iiu 1 t^iu / c h u 

d. 

*ngu 1 ngau / o u 

h 

*Viu 1 t^'iu I c h’u 

e. 

/ ‘gw / 0 u 

k. 

*diu 1 ziu / 8 h u 

/• 

*tu 1 tau / 1 o u 

1 

*Ui'iu 1 ts'iu 1 c h’u 

9- 

*d'u 1 d'au / 1 o u 

m. 

♦w?w / nziu 1 j u 

h. 

*tSU 1 t89U / t 8 0 u 

n. 

*tsiu 1 tarn / 1 8 ii 

i. 

*lu / Zgw / 1 o u 

0, 

*t8'iu 1 ts'iu j t s’ii 

7- 

*k'u 1 k'9u 1 k’o u 

P- 

*bHu 1 b'iu 1 iu 

218 a. 

*kiu 1 kiu / k ii 

?• 

*miu 1 min / w u 

b. 

*k'iu 1 k'iu 1 k’ii 

r. 

'^gUu 1 liu I lii 

c. 

*g'iu 1 g'iu / k ii 

s. 

*sliu 1 siu / 8 h u 

d. 

*ngiu 1 ngiu / y ii 

t. 

*8iu 1 siu / s ii 

e. 

* iu riu 1 y u 

u. 

*niu 1 iiziu 1 j u 

/• 

*tiu 1 im / c h u 




A contact with words of type *-uk appears in a very few hedge rimes discussed in Group XXX above. 
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Group XXXV. 


This Arch, group comprises words with the following Anc. finals: 

Div. I 219, d (part of Anc. 61) 223, ud (part of Anc. 64) 

Div. II 220, a (part of Anc. 62) 224, voa (part of Anc. 65) 

Div. Ill 221, yoL (part of Anc. 63) — 

222, ig (part of Anc. 126) 223, wi^ (part of Anc. 129). 

Type words: 

-('■e j 

tiOa. 'h'CJ ^ c. y]/" ^ <d. {p 

iila [c 

ilJ IriM e>£. f 6 i 8 j k 

224 a K. [l/it c ^ J 

22Safei,<Ec>feclyte# Fl^a^] 


These Anc. finals interchange in the Shi rimes and the hie s h e n g : 
diQ : ma : led (rime in Ode 139); tsd : ngji^ (0. 214); ngji^ :ka: xd (0. 156); ti*vnfi : 
ywd (0. 85); ngwa : 7vg]i^ (0. 189); etc. 219d ngd Phon. in 222m ngji^; 221c ja 
Phon. in 219g2 Vd and in 222fl 222k b'ji^ Phon. in 223e pitd; 220d ma Phon. 

in 2221 mji^, etc. 

The words of this group as a rule never rime with words that have a final con- 
sonant, and it is easily seen that we have here the Arch. »a» group: 

Div. I 219, *d (Anc. d) 223, lud (Anc. ud) 

Div. II 220, a (Anc. a) 224, wa (Anc. wa) 

Div. Ill 221, ia (Anc. ja) — 

222, ia (Anc. tg) 225, una (Anc. ivi^) 

Whereas the weak i in Div. Ill has not produced an H-umlaut» in Anc. Chin. 
{*ia > ia), the strong i in Div. IV. has done so: ia > tg. 

All the Anc. finals here comprise also words that belong to other Arch, groups, 
and those belonging here have to be determined from case to case. 
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Those type-words not put within brackets are all placed in our group here 
through Shi rimes. For the rest: 

220e Anc. ta has Phon. 219f\ 221c ja is Phon. in 219g; 222m ngjifi in Yi: Kua 50 rimes 
w. 219cl\ 222n xM hi Li: Ju hing r. w. 222m\ 222o in Lao: Shun hua r. w. 223cl; 
223h x^^ in Lao: Shou wei r. w. 223al\ 223i d'lid in Kungyang: Hi 21 r. w. 225a\ 223j 
tsud in Chuang: Shan mu r. w. 222c3\ 223k ts'ud in Shu: Kao Yao mo r. w. 223i\ 224b 
XXJoa in Yi: Hi ts’i r. w. 222cl\ 224c tswa has the same Phon. as 223jjc\ 225c k'jwtQ in Ch’u: 
Li sao r. w. 222il; 225d ngjiviQ in Kuan: Pan fa r. w. 223i; 225e zwi^ in Li: K'ii li r. w. 
222o; 225f zwi^ in Lao: Wu wei r. w. 225h and in Lun: Wei tsi r. w. a kwa having rad. 
187 and the same Phon. as 223a\ 225g Ijwi^ in Lao: Wu wei r. w. 225b. 


R4sum6 of the type words: 


219 a. 

*kd 1 kd 1 ko 

222 i. 

*lia 1 IjiQ / 1 i 

b. 

*kd 1 kd 1 k’o 

/• 

♦pta / pji^ 1 p i 

c. 

*g'd 1 yd / ho 

k. 

♦6*ia / 6*/ig / p*i 

d. 

*ngd 1 ngd j o 

1. 

*mia 1 mji^ /mi 

e. 

*d I'd 1 0 

m. 

*ngia / ngji^ / y i 

/. 

*td 1 td 1 to 

n. 

*Xia 1 xm 1 h i 

9- 

*fd 1 fd 1 Vo 

0. 

♦*ia / / y i 

h. 

*d*d 1 dd 1 t’o 

223 a. 

*ky}d 1 kud / k u o 

i. 

♦ted / ted / 1 8 0 

b. 

*ktod 1 kiod 1 k*u 0 

h 

♦te’d / te*d / 1 8*0 

c. 

*g'iod 1 yud / h u o, ho 

k. 

♦dz’d / dzd 1 1 8*0 

d. 

*ngwd 1 ngud / o 

1. 

*8d 1 sd 1 80 

6. 

♦pim / jmd / p o 

m. 

*ld 1 Id jlo 

/. 

♦p*im / p'ud 1 p*o 

220 a. 

*ka / ^ / k i a 

9- 

*mwd 1 mud 1 mo 

b. 

♦te*a / te’a / c h*a 

h. 

*X^ 1 X'^ / h u o 

c. 

*8a / 5a / 8 h a 

i. 

♦d’tm / d*wd /to 

d. 

♦ma / ma / m a 

?• 

♦teuw / tsud 1 1 80 

e. 

♦to / ?a / c h a 

k. 

*t8'u)d 1 ts'ud 1 1 8*0 

221 a. 

♦e?*|a / dz'ia /she 

224 a. 

*ngwa / ngioa / w a 

b. 

♦te|a / tern / 1 s i e 

b. 

*X^ 1 X^ /hua 

c. 

♦dia lia lye 

c. 

♦teuYi / tsuxi / c h u a 

222 a. 

*kia 1 kji^ / k i 

225 a. 

*guna / jun^ /wei 

b. 

1 g'jiQ 1 k*i 

b. 

*Vvna 1 / c h’u e i 

c. 

*ngia / ngji^ / y i 

c. 

*kuna 1 kjtui^ / k*u e i 

d. 

1 XM 1 h i 

d. 

*ngvna / ngjuriQ /wei 

e. 

♦*to / 'iQ 1 y i 

e. 

*duna 1 zwi^ / c h*u e i 

/■ 

*d'ia 1 t?*ig / c h*i 

/■ 

*dzu)ia 1 zun^ / s u e i 

ff- 

♦dia / ig / y i 

9- 

*lu)ia 1 Ijun^ lie i.^) 

h. 

*iia / rfig / s h i 




* 


219dl Pek. w o; 222f4 is quite irregular: Anc. d'i, Mand. t i; but the Arch. *ia is attested by rimes 
in Shi, Yi, Ta Tai li, Liki, Ch’u ts’L 
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In this paper I have deliberately abstained from all so-called »phonemici> spe- 
culations. Since I have tried in my historical review to determine all the elements 
of a Chinese language spoken in early Chou time, and similarly all the details of 
a northern Chinese language in Suei time, it might seem advisable to sum up 
these facts in a synchronic description, first of Archaic Chinese and then of 
Ancient Chinese, and in that connection to try to reduce all the phonetic details 
deduced through my diachronic demonstration to a smaller number of funda- 
mental »phonemes» in each of the said languages. But in my opinion nothing 
would be gained by such an experiment. When we have in Anc. Chin.: 

Div. I kudn 
Div. II kwan 


u existing before d but not before a, and w existing before a but not before d, it 
would be tempting to state that u and w are two aspects of the same »phoneme» 
and write either in both cases: kudn: kuan, or in both cases: Icwdn: kwan. But 
that would be quite arbitrary^) and, moreover, detrimental to our historical de- 
monstration, for it is precisely the contrast between u and w that explains the 
descendants in Cantonese: I kun: II kwan, and it would be unwise to conceal this 
contrast in Anc. Chin, behind a normalized unity letter (e. g. w) because of a 
»phonemic)> speculation. 

The »phonemic» principle is, of course, of great importance in all language study 
and it is naturally and inevitably inherent in every description of any given 
language. But this simple fact should not entice us to over-emphasize it and 
make it the all-important feature in our language description, to the exclusion of 
other aspects of just as great importance in the life of the language. There is a 
tendency among modern linguists to ride this hobbyhorse so blindly as to reduce 
their efforts to an intellectual sport — to write a given language with as few simple 
letters as possible, preferably no other than those to be found on an American 
typewriter. This modem trend in linguistics has unduly simplified and thereby 
distorted the real character of the languages so studied. 

Moreover, from a purely practical point of view — that of practical language 
study and teaching — this craze is inconvenient and harmful: for many »phone- 
mically» written units you have necessarily to learn by heart and apply supple- 
mentary pronunciation rules, which makes the study far more complicated than 


We could with equal right state that d exists only after u and a only after w, thus constituting 
d and a €is two aspects of the same »phoneme*, and consequently write: I kuan'. II kwan. If it were 
objected that Anc. Chin, had the contrasting pair I kdn'. II kan and that the parallelism shows that, 
in kudn: kwan, d and a are likewise different »phonemes», then we have jumped over into the historical 
field (considering that the same Arch, conditions resulted in the Anc. contrast kudn: ktvan 6is those 
resulting in the contrast kdn: kan) and we have left the realm of synchronic description which alone 
could justify »phonemic» simplifications. 
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if the phonetically divergent variants of one »phoneme)> had been denoted by 
different symbols. 

The »phonemic» principle is by no means new; it is as ancient as the creation 
of the first alphabet. We apply it constantly, unconsciously and naturally in our 
writing of every language. But there is always the delicate question of how far 
it should be allowed to dominate the reproduction in writing of the spoken 
language. It is interesting to study how the early sinologues applied its rules 
when inventing »romanizations)» for the Chinese language, particularly Pekinese. 

We have two different m» sounds in Pek. ^ kdn and kdu (the former aigu 
like French patte, the latter grave like Fr. pdte). Quite rightly and reasonably 
they have been considered to be one »phoneme» and the Wade transcription has k a n 
and k a o. On the other hand, we have widely different initial sounds in S Ui 
and tsu, the former palatal and the latter supradental (they have therefore been 
carefully distinguished in the transcriptions used by practically all French sino- 
logues). But since in Pekinese ti occurs exclusively before i and U and ts exists 
exclusively before the other vowels: a, dy o, Uy the two initials could be considered 
complementary, forming two aspects of one »phoneme)> (some kind of »c»), and 
that is how Wade conceived them, for he transcribed (with English spelling) B 
chi and c h u, thus combining ii and is together under the )>phoneme» ch. 
Not being Chinese, I do not know whether a Pekinese (who is not biassed through 
phonetic knowledge) feels ii and is to be »one and the same sound)> (which happens 
to vary according as it is followed by i or u); but I do know that this simplifica- 
tion: ch for both iM and isu is exceedingly unfortunate.^) It entails the necessity 
of keeping in mind a complementary rule of pronunciation (before i and it pronounce 
ch mouilUy like c in Ital. cUUiy before other vowels pronounce ch »hard», with the 
tip of the tongue raised against the palate). But that is precisely what most 
people do not. Since there is only one »phoneme», written cA, why trouble to vary 
its execution? Hence, most English and many American speakers of Pekinese 
pronounce S chi and c h u with exactly the same initial sound, the former 
like chee in cheese, which is approximately right, the latter like choo in choose, which 
is very wrong indeed. 

In short, the )»phonemic» language description is often one-sided and over- 
simplifying. It is my conviction that it will soon have seen its best days, and that 
new currents wiU dominate in linguistics which do more justice to the infinite 
richness of every living language. 


That the two have a totally different historical origin is of no consequence in this connection, 
when it is a question of a i»synchronic» language description, the »romanization» of Pekinese. 
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NOTES ON FOUR BRONZES 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities has recently received two important 
gifts from friends of the museum. One of them is a monumental bronze of so- 
called )>P’ou» shape, the other is a pair of large size Kuei bronzes. 

The P’ou is shown in Pis. 1, 2. With a height of 38 cm. it is one of the largest 
specimens known of this class of vessel. A P’ou belonging to the former Imperial 
Collection in Peking, shown in the London Exhibition of 1935 and illustrated in 
PI. 11 of its catalogue^) has a height of 37 cm. This latter P’ou is the only 
specimen known which closely resembles our new acquisition in shape and the 
general disposition of the d6cor; but its pattern on the principal surface of the 
belly is quite different: compound lozenges with spikes. Thus, the Stockholm 
P’ou has no exact counterpart, so far as is known at present. 

Our vessel has its principal surface of the belly divided into four panels through 
segmented flanges with very deep indentations. Each panel has, against a back- 
ground of C spirals and T spirals in low relief,*) the traditional theme of T’aot’ie 
and dragons in higher relief, the surfaces of these animals being filled with C 
and T spirals (PI. 3). 

The eyes, horns, mouth-line, drawn-up into a C-like hook, and the S-shaped body 
are well known features from various Yin and Early Chou vessels. In the compre- 
hensive study of all kinds of variants of the T’aot’ie representation given in my 
article Notes on the Grammar of Early Bronze D6cor (BMFEA 23) our present 
figure occurs as Type 397 (reproduced both in drawing and as a photograph in 
PI. 18) and is there given its proper typological place in the series of T’aot’ie 
simplifications and stylizations. 

Of particular interest is the repeated occurrence of the )>C-hooked quilh (our 
text figure 1 here) which, as we have proved in detail in that article, is an 
abbreviation of a ubiquitous dragon type (our text figure 2).*) Two such 

1) The Chinese Exhibition, a Commemorative Catalogue 1936. Also in the Chinese catalogue of 
the exhibits lent to London, Nanking 1935. 

*) For these patterns see the detailed analysis in BMFEA 23, 1951 p. 2. 

•) Cf also B. Karlgren, New Bronzes in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in BMFEA 24, p. 17. 
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Fig. 1 



Fig. 2 



Fig. 3 



C-hooked quill figures flank the forehead shield; and even the combined figure of 
the nose and the forehead shield is in fact made up of two C-hooked quills placed 
back to back, as we can realize if we compare it with our Fig. 3, the forehead 
shield of a Yin Li-ting (Tsun ku chai 1: 26): the top section has been corrupted 
into a square ending, but the fundamental idea of the entire figure is still there. 

The T’aot’ie is flanked by vertical dragons having the shape shown in our Fig. 4. 
The body is still the C-hooked quill; the head is violently simplified. 

Above the T’aot’ie there is a row of alternating bosses with whorl-circles and a 
figure (here more or less deformed) which is illustrated by a detail (our Fig. 5) 
from a Kuei in Umehara: Seikwa 102, which is, in fact, a modification of the well- 
known d4cor element »Square with crescents^, the dragon origin of which has been 
demonstrated in BMFEA 23, p. 25. 

The sloping neck part heis, just above and corresponding to the flanges of the 
principal surface, four birds (PL 4 b, 5 b) the hind part of which has the same C 
shape as the segments in the flanges on the belly. The bird in PI. 4 b has its neck 
covered with e-shaped scales, the origin and magical purport of which has been 
investigated in detail in BMFEA 24, p. 18 and following. 

Straight above the forehead shields of the four T’aot’ie on the belly, the neck 
has four ram’s heads (PI. 4 a) very forcefully modelled. They have, again, seg- 
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Fig. 5 


merited flanges on their heads, and on their horns they have rows of the magical 
f-shaped scales just mentioned above. Between the birds and the ram’s heads 
there are dragons of the shape shown in PI. 3 a: a tumed-up, scaly nose, a 
C-shaped jawline and a body divided into one horizontal part and one raised 
C-shaped part. 

The foot of the vessel carries a iwiragonized T’aot’ie», half of which is shown in 
PL 5 a, upper figure: there is the squared forehead shield, the eyes, a big horn 
and an S-shaped body. Behind this latter we observe a )>boomerang»-shaped figure 
which is really a remnant of a flanking vertical dragon. 

There is a highly remarkable feature in the decor of this bronze. On various 
basic points of the figures the relief is raised into a boss, reminiscent of the )>warts)> 
so common in the Huai style.^) We find this boss at the nostrils, at the upper 
comer of the jaw at the base of the S-shaped body and at the base of the horn 
of the principal T’aot’ie; at the base of the horn (two bosses) of the foot-belt 
T’aot’ie; at the front hook of the C-hooked quills; at the upper comer of the jaw 
on the flanking vertical dragon and of the trunked dragon in the neck belt; and, 
finally, at the base of the tmnk of the latter and, curiously doubled, at the 
base of its horn. Sporadic cases of such bosses may occasionally be observed 
at the jaw comers of T’aot’ie on some bronze vessels,^) but never all over the 
various parts of the figures, as on our present vessel,*) and it is quite unique in 
this respect. 

A monumental bronze of this size, with protruding parts, has little chance of 
being entirely intact, and, in fact, it has been repaired in certain places. The 
four birds have all been broken off and in three cases the tall necks have been 
replaced by new ones. In the fourth the neck is intact: the head has been loose but 
has been refitted on to the neck. In PI. 5 b, to the right, we have the original neck 
adorned with ^-shaped scales in the orthodox fashion. In PI. 5 b, to the left, we 
see a renewed neck, on which the mender has replaced the scales with a simple 
pattern of parallel lines. Furthermore, a section of the vessel’s foot has been 
broken off and lost and has been replaced by a new piece. PI. 5 a, upper part, 

q BMFEA 8, p. 131 and Pis. 53, 56, 58. 

*) E. g. Umehara, Seikwa I, Pis. 24, 72, Yechung p’ien yii 1,17 and 11,15. 

®) The P’ou in the Imperial collection, however, has a neckbelt dragon quite similar to ours. 
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Fig. 6 


shows the undamaged foot, its dragon body filled with the correct spiral pattern. 
PL 5 a, lower part, gives the supplemented part, on which the spiral filling 
very far from tallies with the orthodox archaic pattern. The most interesting 
aspect of these repairs is that they cannot very well have been done in modem 
times. The vessel was unearthed only a few years ago and came quickly into the 
hands of very competent art dealers. In mending broken ancient bronzes the 
technique is nowadays exceedingly fine in China^ and the leading art dealers 
would not have stooped to giving their approval to repairs with so glaring aberrations 
from the well-known orthodox patterns. In our opinion the repairs are of ancient 
date, perhaps of late Chou or Han time: the mender has not worried overmuch 
about any exact conformity with the archaic patterns, he has filled in the gaps 
in a way that satisfied his own taste. Moreover, the patina on the mended foot 
section is undoubtedly ancient and genuine and confirms our conclusion. 

The date of the P’ou is either Yin or Early Chou; for reasons given in detail 
in BMFEA 20, p. 27 et seq., no closer dating is feasible,') There is, however, 
a moot point in this connection. The reports from the Chinese art dealers were 
that the vessel was unearthed in Ch’angsha in Hunan. I have never been able 
to believe this implicitly. It is certainly excluded that it could have been cast in 
the Ch’angsha region (southern part of the ancient Ch’u territory?) in Yin time 
or even in early Chou time (1028 — circa 900 B. C.), If it was really found 
there, it must have been brought to Ch’u in ancient times either as booty or as 
a court gift from the region of the chung kuo ^central states». 

The patina is a deep dull green all over the vessel. It was exhibited in Copen- 
hagen 1950.*) 

The similar P’ou in the Imperial collection was likewise dated »Shang (i. e. Yin) or Ecurly Chou* 
by the Chinese experts. 

*) Andr6 Leth, Chinese Art, 1953, PI. 5. 
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A pair of Kuei (PI. 6) of imposing size is the second of the gifts to be described 
here. The vessel has a height of 34.5 cm. from the top of the lid to the bottom 
of the base. It consists of the Kuei proper — the lid of which when inverted can 
serve as a dish — and a square base connected with the former. This base has no 
bottom. 

The principal motifs of the d^cor are typical Middle Chou: the two horizontal 
rows of scales (with double, parallel lines) on the base, the abroad figured bands» 
round the neck and the margin of the lid; the figures in these bands are in fact 
highly distorted dragon figures, analyzed in detail and placed into their typological 
connection in BMFEA 23, p. 35 (and Figs. 692—699 there) with their derivation 
from clearer dragon drawings. 

Apart from these principal themes, however, there are some elements which 
point further back in time than Middle Chou. These are, on the one hand, the 
♦vertical ribs* on vessel, lid and base, a beloved d^cor feature in the Yin B 
style; and, even more remarkable, the designs, in very low and flat relief, on the 
top of the comers of the base: Fig. 6. We find here the T’aot’ie, which was 
obsolete and is almost entirely absent in the Middle Chou style. It is significant 
that it has had to give place to the Middle Chou motifs in the principal d4cor 
bands, but has been preserved as a modest filling in some inconspicuous comers. 
Observe that the drawn-out line at the side of the face is really an extremely reduced 
dragon body; this may easily be realized if we compare Fig. 7 (from a Yin-time 
Tsiie). We may thus confidently date our Kuei in the transition period between 
Early Chou and Middle Chou, i. e. around 900 B. C. It has no inscription other 
than a small, indecipherable sign on the inside of the lid. 

We take this opportunity to describe a fourth object acquired recently, a small 
and unpretentious specimen, which, however, is of a considerable interest: PI. 8 
(the base is 47 mm x 56 mm). It is evidently a lid to some vessel of an unknown 
kind. It is executed wholly in openwork, formed by an interlacery of reptile bodies, in 
typical Huai style. The arrangement is not quite symmetrical, since three reptile 
heads are in the upper margin but a fourth (at the bottom of PI. 8 a) is ducking 
down to the rim (hidden in the photograph). The reptile’s bodies are adorned in 
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the usual Huai-style fashion, with a furrow in the centre of the back and, in places, 
slanting lines. At many meeting points there are the Huai-style »warts», here 
formed into shallow cups which have evidently had some inlay, possibly turquoise 
or such-like. The most interesting feature, however, is the four flowers at the 
comers (one lost, two slightly damaged). They are strongly reminiscent of the 
flowers in the d6cor of certain kinds of Huai-style mirrors, datable in the 3rd c. 
B. C., as has been proved in a monograph on early mirrors.') But whereas the 
mirrors have quatrefoil flowers, our specimen here shows flowers with 5 leaves, 
a very unusual variant. 

In fine, this small bronze is, to our knowledge, quite unique. 


B. Karlgren, Huai and Han, BMFEA 13, 1941, types C 30, 31, and C 80, 81. 
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PI. 6 
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PI. 7 
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